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Described and evaluated were 18 Oregon projects for 
handicapped children at the preschool, elementary, and secondary 
school levels funded under Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, Handicapping conditions and the number of 
children served were as follows: emotionally disturbed (199) , 
learning disabled (185), trainable mentally retarded (27), physically 
handicapped (144) , deaf (33), educable mentally retarded (18), 
multiple handicapped (45), and speech handicapped (111), The third 
party evaluation team made the following gen^iral conclusions: the use 
of behavior mod:if ication techniques with emotionally disturbed 
children continr.es to be most effective for children with behavior 
problems; Distar is an effective tool in the remediation of learning 
disabilities; there is increasing evidence of the value of preschool 
'education for handicapped children; and the evaluation technique 
contributes to the quality of both Title VI projects and special 
education within the state. Projects are generally described in terms 
of project title, location, type and number of children served, 
funding allocated, project beginning date, project ending date, 
background and rationale, objectives and evaluation plan, 
methodology, results, and third party evaluator's comments. (DB) 
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The Impact in ihe State of Oregon of Title VI of the 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as Amended 
September, 1971 - August, 1972 
Introduction: 

Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, P.L. 89-750, as 
amended, authorizes that U.S. Commissioner of Education make grants for the purpose 
of assisting states in the initiation, expansion and improvement of programs and projects 
for the education of handicapped children at the preschool, elementary and secondary 
school levels. The term" ''handicapped children'' includes the mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deal', ^speech impijired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
cnppled, or other health impaired children who because of their han,;^icaps require special 
education and related services. 

Foundation of the Title VI program within any state is the Stc»te Plan, the contract or 
agreement between the state and the U.S. Office of Education, for the operation of 
programs and projectii for handicapped children at the preschool, elementary and 
secondary school levels. The plan submitted by the State of Oregon was approved by the 
Slate Board of Education on April 10, 1968 with an effective date of April 18, 1968. 
This plan was approved by the United States Office of Education on May 5. 1968. 

The State Plan described the present statewide educational program for handicapped 
children. This description is excerpted and included as Annex A of the publication. 
Impact of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon. The State Plan described the 
procedures for the administration of Title VI within the state. 

In order to determine which projects were funded under the Title VI program, the 
Oregon Board of Education, with the assistance of the Advisory Committee, defined and 
selected the following criteria for establishing priorities for funding projects and 
programs: 

1) The extent to which the project will provide special education services to 
categories of handicapped children who are not being served or served 
adequately through the state reimbursed handicapped child program. 

2) Adequacy of description and documentation of the need for the special 
education service desired in the project. 

Highest priority to projects that stress unmet needs by documenting the 
number of handicapped children needing the special educational service 
proposed. 

3) Extent to which the project stresses early identification of handicapped 
children and includes aspects of eady treatment. 

Highest priority to projects that provide preschool special education 
services to handicapped children. 

4) Adequacy of the project procedures for identifying the handicapped children 
to be served. 

Highest priority to projects that provide adequate diagnostic provisions 
for selecting children in need of the special education service. 

5) Extent to which the project is of sufficient size, scope and quality to give 
reasonable assurance of meeting the educational needs of the handicapped 
children to be served. 

Highest priority to projects that provide special educational services 
focused on manageable numbers of handicapped children qualifying for the 
service and to projects that are designed to provide comprehensive service to 
these children. 



6) ifvidcncc of suppleiiicntation of the regular school program by the proposed 
project or program. 

Higliest priority to projects that make specific and realistic plans for 
integration into the regular school program of the handicapped children 
served by the project. 

7) txtent to which other community and state resources are represented in the 
planning and operation of the project or program. 

Highest priority to those projects that make full use of other 
community and state resources that are able to assist in the planning and 
operation of the project. 

8) Provisions for evaluating the effectiveness of the special education services to 
be provided in the project. 

Highest priority to projects that include specific evaluation procedures 
that are consistent with the objectives of the project appropriate for the 
services provided. 

9) Provisions for participation of qualiOed, nonpublic school handicapped 
children in the project. 

Highest priority to projects that make provision for participation of 
eligible handicapped children enrolled in private schools in the area to be 
served by the project. 
I 0) Adequacy of the size and qualification of the staff. 

Highest priority to the projects employijig or purchasing the services of 
well qualified staff and with a liigh enougli ratio of project staff to the 
number of handicapped children to be served by the project to ensure 
effective service, 

11) Adequacy of the facilities, both existing and proposed, for conduct of the 
project or program. 

Higliest priority to school facilities that are already available to the 
district and considered appropriate for the needs of the project. 

12) Economic efficiency of the proposed project. 

Highest priority to those projects listing a detailed budget of estimated 
amounrs of funds required for operation of the project and for cost-service 
ratios that are consistent with the special education services to be provided. 

The policies and procedures under which Oregon initiated, approved, and conducted 
state programs and projects and local programs and projects were described completely in 
Impact of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon. Essentially, this procedure 
involved school districts submitting applications for Title VI monies. These applications 
were reviewed by the Advisory Committee who determined recommendations for funding 
of applications. These recommendations were approved by the Oregon Board of 
Education who then notified the applying districts. 



Evaluation Plan: 



Froiri the inception of the Title VI program within the state it Wiss determined that 
Oregon should have, as part of its Title VI operation, a Third Party Evaluation. 
Consequently, the State Department of Education contracted with Teaching Research, a 
Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, for consulting services for the 
development of an evaluation program for Title VI in Oregon. The report of the 
evaluation of the summer, 1968 program is contained in Impact of the Title Vi Programs 
in the State of Oregon. This evaluation model was considered so acceptable by not only 
the Oregon Board of Education but also by the United States Office of Education that it 
was continued for subsequent funding periods. The evaluation of Title programs for 
the school year 1968 to June 1969 was also conducted by Teaching Research, a Division 
of the Of.egon Stale System of Higher Education. The report of that evaluation is 
contained in Impact 2 of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon. The summer 
programs for .1969 were evaluated by the Special Education Department of the University 
of Oregon. The report of the evaluation is contained in Impact 3 of the Title VI Programs 
in the State of Oregon. Projects for 1969 and 1970 were again evaluated by Teaching 
Research. Impact 4 of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon, September 
1969-August 1970, contains the report of that evaluation. Teaching Research, evaluating 
the projects for the period September 1970 to August 197K reported those results in 
Impact 5 of the Tiile VI Programs in the State of Oregon, September 1970'August 1971 . 

After the projects had been selected for funding by the Advisory Committee, research 
consultants from the Teaching Research Division and the Coordinator of Title VI 
programs within the state met with each of the project, directors prior to the 
conmiencement of the project. The purpose of this meeting was to finalize an evaluation 
plan lor the particular project. This final evaluation plan entailed the determination of 
which measurement instruments were to be used and the method of conducting the 
measurements with these instruments. 

During the school year Teaching Research consultants visited each project twi^e to 
insure t'lat the evaluation procedures were being provided for as planned. Special 
Education consultants of the State Department of Education visited projects associated 
with their specialty, not only serving as advisors to project directors in the conduct of the 
project, but also concerning themselves with the progress of the evaluation. Finally, the 
Title VI Coordinator visited each of the projects as a further check to insure that their 
progress and evaluation procedures were proceeding in accordance with plan. 

After the final report of each project was prepared and submitted by the project 
director, the results were examined, treated statistically where necessary, and determin- 
Lition made as to how successfully the project achieved its stated purposes. The results of 
that determination are reported herein. 

The cost to the state for this Third Party Evaluation by the Teaching Research 
Division was Si 2,545, which included not only the initial planning with project directors 
and visits to project sights, but also the drafting of this report, including computer usage 
for statistical computations. 
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Summary 
9** 

Needs and Concerns for 
Special Education in Oregon 



As part of the udniinistrative funds of Title VI monies, a study was conducted by 
Teaching Research to pinpoint the most critical needs for special education in each 
handicapping condition. The results of this study were reported in December, 1971 in a 
separate monograph entitled. Needs and Concerns for Special Education in Oregon. A 
summary of that monograph follows: 

Background 

A need assessment study of handicapped chiljdren svithin the State of . Oregon v, as 
undertaken to provide the Oregon Stale Department of Education with information 
concerning the most pressing educational needs within the various handicapped groups as 
dcl'ined by Oregon law. At the present time the Slate of Oregon focuses its energies and 
monies oh several types of Ijandicapped children and supports a large number of proiecis 
within each of the handicapped areas. State Department support for various programs 
ranges I'rom providing rresources to programs that are prcsenrly nonexistent to supporting 
on-going programs that have been in existence for some time. There is no focus on a 
particular problem within any of the handicapping conditions, nor is there a focus on any 
one handicap. This state of affairs exists because the Oregon Board of Education has no 
systematic way of determining what the priorities should be within the education of the 
handicapped and on what prioiities they should focus their energies. 

This study proposed to e.xamine each of the handicapping conditions as defined by the 
Oregon Board of Education and attempt to pinpoint most critical needs for each area. 
These data would then lend themselves to the development of a set of priorities for each 
handicapping condition, which would allow the state to make a systematic effort in those 
areas and hopefully, by doing so, increase the impact of special education within the 
State of Oregon. 

Methodology 

Oregon law specifies certain children to be eligible for special education. Each of the 
eligible types of children were included in the present study. The handicapping conditions 
which were examined, therefore, consisted of the following: educable mentally retarded, 
trainable mentally retarded, deat\ hard of hearing, speech impaired, visually handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed, extreme learning problem, physically handicapped, and multiple 
handicapped. Because unwed mothers and the gifted are included in Oregon law as 
children with special education needs, they were ,also included in the study. Trainable 
mentally retarded were included evunn though the Mental Health Division is responsible 
for their educational program. 

It was determined that the major vehicle by which information about needs would be 
collected would be a structured questionnaire. It was also believed thai the most effective 
way of administering this questionnaire would be in an oral face-to-face visit with the 
person identified as having relevant information concerning a particular handicapping 
condition. 

The respondents to tb-s questionnaire were to be a selected group of opinion leaders 
throughout the State of Oregon. These opinion leaders were to be selected from 
superintendents of schools, principals, directors of special education, professors of higher 
education, teachers in all of the handicapping areas, parents of handicapped children, 
clinic directors, superintendents of institutions, and representatives iVom special interest 
groups. 
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To determine both ilie quesiions lo be asked and io identify die opinion leaders 
lliionghout the slate, llie foilowmg procedure was adopted. 

1 . A series of tentative questions within each handicapping area Wus formulated 
by the various consultants at the Oregon Board of hducation and the Teaching Research 
staff. These were combined into a tentative questionnaire. 

2. An Advisory Board, termed thf Oregon Needs Study Board, was formulated 
and consisted of the following people: Mr. Wallace Bruce, Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, Portland; Dr. James Carlson, Administrative Assistant, Parkrose School District. 
Portland; Mrs, Barbara Cox, Director of Special Education, Lake Oswego Public Schools: 
Mr. Carl Haugerud, Deputy Administrator, Vocational Rehabilitation Center, Salem: Dr. 
Mary Howden, Director of Special Education, Harney County I.E.D., Burn's; Dr, Robert 
Mattson. Associate Dean, University of Oregon, Eugene: Dr, V^iclor Menashe, Associate 
Director, Crippled Children's Division, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland: 
Mr. Fred Rugli, Consultant, Special Education, Salem School District: Mr, Ken Stanhope. 
Superiiuendent, Umatilla I.E.D., Pendleton; and Mr, Edgar A. Taylor, Director, Special 
Education., Portland School District. 

The.se people were selected as members of the Oregon Needs Study Board because 
they were knowledgeable about the area of special education and represented virtually 
every type of agency or group concerned with educating the handicapped. THe tentative 
draft of questions was presented to this Board, who made recommended ciianges and 
additions to be incorporated into the final questionnaire. 

3. The final questionnaire was estilblislied and presented to a i^rm ol 
professional pollsters (Bardsley and Haslacher) who had been chosen to conduct the 
face-toTace interview with the selected population of respondents. 

4. The firm of Bardsley and Haslacher then presented the questionnaire to a 
sample group of tlie respondents and recommended certain changes which would inake 
the quest ioiuiaire more suitable for this type of structured interview. 

5. All questions on the quesUonnaire were not administered to all respondents. 
Certain questions were suitable for superintendents whereas other questions were suitable 
for teachers and parents. Of course certain questions were suitable for al! categories of 
respondents. 

It was found that superintendents and directors of special education had a much 
larger number of questions to answer than most other respondents and, consequently, 
their questions were divided into two parts. 

The survey and questionnaire were administered during the summer and fall of 1970. 

The following numbers of respondents were interviewed: 



Superintendents of School Districts 44 

Principals of Schools 8 

Directors or Supervisors of Special Education Programs 50 

Professors of Higher Education 13 
Teachers: 

Educable Mentally Retarded 33 

Extreme Learning Problem 26 

Emotionally Disturbed 5 

Speech 26 

Deaf 8 

Visually Handicapped 6 

Physically Handicapped 3 

Gifted 6 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 12 
Parents: 

Educable Mentally Retarded 15 

Extreme Learning Problem 15 

Emotionally Disturbed 5 

Speech 15 



Deaf .5 
Visually Handicapped 5 
Physically liaiidicappcd 5 
Gifted 5 
Trainable Mentally Retarded |0 
Clinic Directors 15 
Superintendents of instil: 5 
Members of Special Intc 1 8 

All data compiled front the ques^ " ,ie exception of those questions^'Mcli 
were open-ended, were tabulated by coniputci. The opeivended questions were tr^^Ucd 
individually and were examined to determine commonality of responses. Response^ ^^'er^ 
then categorized accordingly. II was this process which delayed the final tabulation of 
data since so many questions were open-ended and their tabulation was unwieldy and 
difficult to present. However, the final tabulation of data does include these eategoJ'^^s of 
open-ended responses. 

The documents containing the -detailed tabulation of data are on file and ava^'^bie 
from the Oregon Board of Education. 

Once the results were tabulated they were reviewed by- the special education ^taff 
members of the Oregon Board of Education who examined them, questioned thet'^ and 
asked for clarification on certain points. 

After the results were examined by the special education statT members froi^ the 
Oregon Board of Education and the necessary clarification of presentations niad^^ the 
results were presented to the members of the Oregon Needs Study Board. 

It was the Oregon Needs Study Board who interpreted the data and re^^hed 
conclusions relative to the primary needs in each handicapping condition and the ^'^^^^0^ 
needs in spec:.i! education throughout the state. The procedure by which they re^^hed 
this conclusion was to vote on the rnajor needs in each area and then by separate ^ote 
prioritize those needs. 

Results 

The Oregon Needs Study Board specified the major needs by handicaPPhig 
conditions as follows: (The needs are hsted in the order of priority within ^ach 
handicapping area.) 

Deaf 

1. Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational prog^^Uis- 

2. Teacher training needs to be improved. 

3. Parent training programs need to be in:Higurated. 

It should be emphasized that all but three tiiembers of the Oregon Needs 5Hidy 
Board felt that vocational counseling and placement and expansion of voca^^^Ual 
programs should receive the highest priority of needs in the education of the deaf. 

Hani of Hearing 

1 . Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational pro^i^^His. 

2. Teacher training needs to be improved. 

All but two of the members of the Oregon Needs Study Board felt that vocat^^Ual 
counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs should be give^^ the 
highest priority of needs in this area of handicapping condition, 

yisually Handicapped 

1 . Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational prog^^itis. 

2. Parent training programs are needed. 

All but three of the members of the Oregon Needs Study Board felt that vocat^^^hal 
counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs should receiv^ the 
highest priority of needs in this handicapping condition. 
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Ediicahle Menially Retarded 

\. Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs. 
1. Teacher training needs lo be improved. 

All but two of the members of the Oregon Fs^ceds SUidy Board felt that vocational 
counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs should receive the 
highest focus of needs in this handicapping condition. 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 

1 . iVlore programs should be established for the trains .0 retarded. 

2. The shortage of trained teachers should be remediated. 

3. Teacher training needs to be improved. 

4. Parent training programs are required. 

5. Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs. 
All but two of the members of the .Oregon Needs Study Board listed more programs 

for the trainable retarded as the highest priority of needs in this handicapping condition. 

Multiple Handicapped 

1 . Teacher training needs to be improved. 

2. Shortage of teachers needs to be remediated. 

The members of the Oregon Needs Study Board divided their opinions on this 
particular handicapping condition. Of those voting, five indicated the teacher training 
category and three indicated the shortage of teachers as requiring the liighest priority. 

Physically Handicapped 

1. Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs. 

2. Parent training programs are needed. 

AH but two of tlie members of the Oregon Needs Study Board listed vocational 
counseling and placement and expansion of vocational programs as the greatest need tor 
this handicapping condition. 

I:moiionally Disturbed 

1 . More programs are needed. 

2. Teacher training needs to be improved. 

3. Parent training programs are needed. 

4. Shortage of teacliers needs to be remediated. 

All but two of the members of the Oregon Needs Study Board favored the need for 
more programs as the- first priority in this handicapping area. 

Extreme Learning Problem 

1 . More services are required for extreme learning problem children. 

2. Teacher training needs to be improved. 

3. Parent training programs are needed. 

4. The distinction between remedial reading and extreme learning problems 
needs to be clarified. 

Only four of the members of tiie Oregon Needs Study Board listed the requirement of 
more services as their first priority. Two of the members listed teacher training as their 
first priority. One member abstained in voting in this category and one member each 
voted for the other two major areas as the first priority. 

No major needs were listed in the area of the gifted or in the area of unwed mothers. 

A summary of the above categorization and needs indicates that in five of the 
areas -deaf, hard of hearing, visually handicapped, educable mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped, vocational training programs were emphasized as a major need. 
In three other areas - trainable nienially retarded, emotionally disturbed and extreme 
learning problems, the establishment of more programs or services was listed as a major 
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need. The area o! nvultiplc Inindicapped focused cmi teacher training and sliorlage of 
teachers. 



A sHghlly diiTerent perspective of the results presents itself when the Oregon Needs 
Study Board members examined needs across handicapping conditions. They arrived at 
tlic following list of priorities: 



1. 


Preschool education of handicapped children. 


144 


2. 


Vocational counseling and placement and expansion of vocational 






programs. 


143 


3. 


Teacher training needs to be improved. 


124 


4. 


Identificarion of ren's functional needs. 


124 


5. 


The modific;' \v;n -y^^, of children to reflect functional 






behavior ui lie cliil i desired prescriptive program. 


124 


(\ 


Parent t.rainii .iis are needed. 


117 


7. 


More programs for the trainable retarded. 


95 


8. 


■ In-servicc training in methods and materials, curriculum development 






and behavior modification. 


93 


9. 


Overall purposes, objectives and goals staled by the Oregon Board 






of Education for special programs. 


88 


10. 


Remediate shortage of trained teachers. 


82 


11. 


"School psychologists are needed in the school district. 


77 


12. 


In-service training for directors of special education and 






administrators relative to programming methods and curriculum. 


74 


13. 


Need for aides, volunteers and paraprofessiorals. 


66 


14. 


Speech correctionists need .0 become more involved in language programs. 58 


15. 


Need for universities and the Oregon Board of Education to research 






teacher training. 


56 


16. 


Need for local districts, Oregon Board of Education and outside agencies 






to research vocational training. 


51 


17. 


A distinction between remedial reading and extreme learning problems 






needs to be made. 


40 


18. 


A need for more prompt notice that federal funding is awarded. 


34 



These needs were prioritized and the points arrived at in the following manner: 
EiglUeen needs had been specified across handicapping conditions by the Board after an 
examination of the data. These are the eighteen specified above. Each member of the 
board was asked to rank each of the needs. Each first place listing was worth eighteen 
points; each second place listing was worth seventeen points; third place, sixteen points 
and so on to the eighteenth place, which was worth one point. Ten members of the Board 
voted, thus permitting a maximum score of 180 points for any one need. Two of the 
members of the Board did not prioritize all 18 but only those for which they felt a major 
need exists. 

An examination of the detailed repHes given to the above list of needs indicated that 
preschool education and vocational counseling received almost an equal number of 
points. Preschool education, m fact, had only one more point than the vocational 
counseling category with the total number of points being considered for these two, 144 
ajid 143 respectively. 

The next three categories - teacher, training improvement, modification of labeling 
and identification of children all received the same number of votes (124), but were 20 
points behind each of the two leading categories. Parent training received 117 points. 
According to the results, these might be considered a second order of needs. 

After these six leading needs, the remaining expressed needs were at least 20 more 
points behind and ranged from 95 points for more programs for the trainable retarded 
down to 34 points for the last need. 

It is obvious that what is being said by both the respondents in the field and by an 
analysis of the data by the Oregon Needs Study Board is that services at either end of the 
educational, system need money, effort and improvement. Preschool education for the 
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handicapped child is coiisideicd a major priority as is vocational counseling, ph'ccment 
and (raining. 

Recommendations 

In conducting a study of this type the formulation of questions and the personnel 
asked to be respondents are all open to criticism. This is especially so in this particular 
study,, which was the first of its type in special education in the State of Oregon. 
However, it is believed that the results that arc presented herein arc valid and represent 
the desires and wishes of the people concerned with special education in the State of 
Oregon. These are their perceived needs. These needs are where efforts must be made to 
upgrade special education 
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Results and Discussion 

liighteLi, projects were funded during the period from September. 1971 through 
August . ' I ;72. Seventeen projects were funded for the academic year from September 
to June anc one project,, that at Holladay Center, was funded for the summer only. Six 
projects provided services primarily to emotionally disturbed children, although one of 
these was a TMR population which was categorized as emotionally disturbed; four 
projects focused on learning disabled children; two projects were concerned with TIVIR 
parent training; and Iwo projects were for the physically handicapped (one of these was 
the summer project at Holladuy Center). There was one project each for the deaf, the 
educable mentally retarde multiple handicapped, and speech. The number of children 



served by these projects was as follows: 

Emotionally Disturbed 1 99 

Learning Disabled 185 

Trainable IVIenially Retarded 27 

Physically Handicapped 144 

Deaf 33 

Educable Mentally Retarded 18 

Multiple Handicapped • 45 

Speech l 1 ] 



The total cost for this entire program was 512,545. This averaged to Si 6.46 per child. 

The main features of each project are discussed in detail in the individual project 
reports. Some general comments and features about the entire program are discussed in 
this section. 

It was noted i-ji Impact 5 of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon, September 
1970 to August 1971, that an emerging area^ot'.. concern in special education was the 
education of behavior problem children, specifically at the junior high school level. Six 
projects during this funding period devoted themselves to behavior problem children, 
obviously reflecting a growing need for special services of this type in Oregon. Three of 
these projects focused on the adolescent age group pinpointed last year as a major area of 
need. Two of the projects, Parkrose and Bend, were repetitions frotii the previous year. 
An additional project, Clackamas lED, focused on adolescent children who have already 
been classified as delinquents. It is interesting to note that of these three projects only 
one, that at Parkrose, made any significant gains with these children. This phenomenon 
may be explained in part, at least, by the fact that of the three projects Parkrose was the 
only one that utilized a systematic structured approach to the remediation of behavior 
problems. It has often and repeatedly been demonstrated that children with behavior 
problems are best bandied in a structured situation, most often utilizing behavior 
modification techniques. This fact is further drawn out by the success of the project at 
Bethel, Lake Oswego and Shangri-La. All three of these centers dealing with younger 
children utilized behavior modification techniques and demonstrated improvement in the 
children to a degree which sliould point the way to the correct model for handling 
behavior problems. 

Four of the projects focused on learning disabled children. All of these were concerned 
with what we might term early childhood education, either at the preschool or early 
primary grades. Once again, the Distar method of instruction has been demonstrated as 
having a great deal of power as a curriculum item to help learning disabled children. This 
factor was demonstrated both at the Central Point project iand the Lake Oswego project. 
These projects also demonstrated the value of early childhood education for handicapped 
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children. Because of ihc inlerveiiiion provided at this early age more of these children are 
going to be able to function in a regular classroom. 

In Impact 4 of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon, September 1^)6^) to 
August 1970, on page eleven, the third party evaluation team made some recommenda- 
tions relative to Title VI funding. These were considered worth reiterating on page ^) of 
Impact 5 of Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon, September 1970 to August 1 97 1. 
They are still considered germaine and are an area of special concern of education in the 
State of Oregon. Therefore, they are repeated again: 

The educable mentally retarded is one of the largest handicapped 
population; the classes that service this population have come into the most 
criticism in the Held of special education, since it is claimed that they have 
failed to produce ihe type of results expected. The third party evahiators, 
therefore, believe that experimentation with new methods or models in this 
area might be especially fruitful in future Title VI projects. 
It should be noted that in the current funding year, 1972-1973, at least one such 
model at Ashland has been funded and will be reported in Impact 7. During 197M972, 
the year being reported upon in this document, one such model at Herniiston for nine 
educable mentally retarded children was also funded. This project attempted to integrate 
EMR students into regular programs. The major result was less nonacceptancc of 
students, although the results cannot suggest greater acceptance. There was no academic 
gains of significance and no changes in parental attitude. These disappointing results 
suggest the need for further efforts at model and technique experimentation. A specific 
suggestion might be the funding of EMR self-contained classrooms which employ total 
behavior modification programs, incorporating many of the Distar techniques. These 
types of structured environments have been demonstrated as successful with preschool 
and primary grade learning disability children. It is logical, therefore, that these types of 
environments might also be successful with EMR populations. If such models exist 
around the state they have not been adequately publicized as lo. whether they 
demonstrate productivity in the learning of EMR children. 

It should be noted that during this past year an administrative difficulty has arisen 
which has not manifested itself since the first year of Title VI funding, namely, the 
submission of late reports by funded projects. In two instances reports were submitted 
which were incomplete. In one case the report had to be returned for resubmission; in the 
other the third party evaluation team had to piece together the information which should 
have been included in the fitial report. It is recommended by the third party evaluation 
team that the final payment for projects should be contingent upon the submission of the 
final report in its proper form. 

The third party evaluation team continues to believe that the stringent evaluation 
measures which have been applied to Title VI programs in Oregon have resulted in a' 
steady increase in the quality of these programs. We believe that the services rendered to 
children in these programs have improved significantly since the beginning of Title V! 
funding. Moreover, because of the extensive experimentation in new models of special 
education sponsored under Title VI, we believe there is a large potential impact on the 
structure of special education in Oregon. To further enhance the quality of Title VI 
programs within the state, however, the recommendation which was made on page 11 of 
Impact 5 of the Title VI Programs in the State of Oregon, is hereby repeated since it is 

still believed to be pertinent: 

Further improvement in the quality of Title VI projects can occur if the 

Ad Hoc Committee which recommends funding for these projects will require 

that all objectives submitted in Title VI proposals be stated in behavioral 

terms. 



Tco oficii. the ihird party cvaliialion team nuisi coiisuli widi (he projects and revise 
the objectives in their initial meeting with the project director. Care is taken not to 
change the nature or the scope of the project, but there is always the danger that this can 
occur once the objectives have been reworded. Therefore, to avoid that possibility of 
undue influence by the third party evaluation team in the scope of the project, the Ad 
Hoc Commit lee should ensure that the objectives arc stated in behavioral terms. 

\n summary, the third party evaluation team would like to stress the following points 
relative (o Title VI programs for the period September, 1971 through August, 1972: 
1 . The utilization of behavior modification techniques with the emotionally disturbed 
projects continues to be the most powerful methodology and philosopl:^ - 
produce change where children are exhibiting behavior problems iii school. 
Z. The value of Distar as a tool in the remediation of learning disabilities at the early 
childhood level has once again been demonstrated. 

3. More evidence has .been gathered for the value of preschool education for 
handicapped children. 

4. The technique developed for evaluation of Title VI programs within the State of 
Oregon continues to contribute to the quality of not only individual projects but 
also special education within the state. 



Title of Projeci 



Program for Preschool Miiliiple Handicapped 



Location: 



Type and Number of 
Children Served: 



Funding Allocated: 
Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending Date: 



Lin/i-Bc/Uo/i IfKerrnedia/e Education Districi. Albany. 
Orci^on. 



4 mentally retarded, 2 crippled, 3 multiple handicapped, 
An additional three were sensed hy home * i?rr?; 

SIOJU 

September 7, J 97 J 

June 2, 1972 ' 



Background and Rationale: 

There were no edutcataonal facilities availablciHid multiple 
handicapped preschool children within the aiea of Linii 
County at the time of the initiation of this ^i^eci. .4 
population of handicapped preschoolers was kjiown to) 
exist; however, it whs believed when the services; 'became 
available more childnen w-ould be Weniified. On the basis of 
research and the on^iiivg education of schoolage retarded, 
the Linn-Benton Intiarmiediate District felt that tlnere was 
need for .a preschool class and that such ai class^ would 
provide valuab3(^ early education experience to the^cMdren 
involved. The project would also include a strong ctcjinpo- 
nenl in parent training since preschool training is aff little 
value if parents do noi cooperate in training proceiSmes ini 
the home. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To provide a prqg^ant of self-help, social skSis an£ 

motor developinemt for trainable mentally retarded!. 

In the beginning, the child will be evaluated M^-- 
determine his presexti skills and needs. DaHy records wiir 
be maintained of tfiie child's progress so that during the 
school year trends, m improvement can be discernedu. 
comparing them to modifieations in the individualized 
program. 

2. To provide a pr&gra/n of iknguage development. 

Both expressive and reiBeptive language will be a 
major ccsmcern of this program. The evaluation fer 
language development will be basically the same as, .fa 
Objective 1, with the exception that the Revised: 
Expressive Language Program under the diTiection ofi 
John McDmnell will be us^. 

S. To promde in-service trmning for parents of trainable 
mental^ retarded. 

The evaluation of the parent program will be an 
extension of the evduation of the individuali/ed pro- 
grams operafik^g -^t the si:hooL These panefij,..; will be 
reinforcing ibese identicail behaviors at feomi^> The data 



shoiuld reveal more rapid progress in those individualized 
programs that are operating in the home and scliool as 
compared to those operatmg 'only at school. 

4. To provide in-service naining for teacliers and aides 
of traimble mentally retarded. 

If the evaluation of student progress indicates Im- 
provement in the various skills, it must be assumed that 
the teacher mA aides were well trained and were 
utilizing their Iknowledge effectively. 

5. & demons^ate tlie need and value of preschool 
vaming for mentally retarded. 

The need and value of preschool training cannot be 
determiiniied as the result of one year's work, but we 
beMeve'that over a perio^d of several years those given 
this eairily training will perform at younger ages and at 
higher Hevels. The statistics will be maintained over this 
period of time ^ the hypothesis can be supported. 

Methodobgy: 

This project was conducted from September 7, 1971 to 
June 2, 1972. Classes were held from 9:00 a.m. to 11:15 
a.m. fiive.daysa'week. The class, restricted to six children at 
any ome time due to space limitations, was held in a 
classroonrof a public higli school in the Albany, U-8 School 
Districi.. The children served ranged in age from 18 months 
to 8 yearS). Staff:included a teacher and a teacher aide. The 
program included, in-service training for the teacher and the 
aide and parent training. Children were to be given 
individualized instruction depending upon each child's 
needs. Records, data and graphs were charted regularly and 
progress was noted. 

The iin-servlce training was conducted prior to the 
commencement taf the preschool operation . In-service 
included one day of lecture and demonstration of tlie 
principles of behavior modification. This was followed by 
i:bur days of practical application in which the teacher and 
:oide worked with children. These sessions were video taped 
mid played iback to the staff with critiques by the 
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consulting slatTof Teaching Research. 
Results: 

y. To provide a program -of self-help, social skills and 
mofor development for irmuable mentally retaidnl. 

The followijig data arc u compilation of individualizcti 
jMouninis conducted with the preschool saidenrs in the 
curriculum areiis of self-help, social skills- and nioior 
development, 

T.R T.P. is a five year old male with Down's Syndrome 
and a moderate conductive hearing loss (discovered in May, 
1072 1. This boy was a behavior problem at home and 
school when he entered the program in September. 1971. 
He did not dress himself, had no vocalizalions and was not 
loilei trained. 



During the school year TJ^ was presented with approxi- 
maiely fifteen individual prescriptive programs. ILvamples 
ol these program.s include reducing urinations in diaper 
both at home and in school from 12 times per dav to 4 
unes per day over a five mmith period, ile learned to 
discriminate blue from red and yellow by pointing, lie 
could place a cylinder, square and rectangle into a shape 
box with all holes exposed and was working on the triangle 
when the project ended. In addiiion, he learned to put on 
his socks, coat and underpants. Some deviant behaviors that 
were also eliminated were chair tipping, standing while on 
potty and hitting other children. Figures 1 and 2 and Table 
I represent the progress made in the various steps of putting 
on socks and decelerating hitting behavior. 

C,R. C.R. is a six year old trainable mentally retarded 




See program for behaviors in each step number 
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Figure i 



T.P. 



Put on Sock 

Criteria: Three consecutive correct responses, 2 consecutive days 




Figure 2 



T.P. 
Timmy's Hits 

BIBBBaB 2^ 



I'Mc i 

Task Objective: To Put on Socks 

Materials: Socks to fit child 

Prerequisite: Child shows interest in dressing himself 

Criterion: 

Pre/Post Test: Same as Task Objective. If student fails, 
enter Iiini ai step prior to the one in which he 
failed. 

If sock is bunched, shake out, pull long, lay on flat surface. 
Look for the heel (which will have a contrasting patcii on it 
to be gradually phased out later). Once heel is located, 
llatien sock in angle, heel always in lower left, cuff, cuff to 
northwest, loe lo east (as on a map). 

1. Adult with right li^ind will grasp top layer of cuff in 
thumb and first tnigcrs, lift slightly, then grasp lower 
layer with left hand, same fingers. Put toe into sock 
top, hands at sides of foot, and pull lo instep, ovei it. 
Release the cuff and gently in pinching motion, grasp 
sock over little toe and beside big toe, pull toward 
iiistep. Repeat this motion as .often as necessary to 
bring sock snugly over toes. With thumb and first 
finger grasp cuff under arch and pull over heel and up 
leg as far as possible. Again grasp cuff in thumbs and 
fingers, pull up to straigliten. 

2. Adult applies sock, child pulls up final 1/3 of cuff. 

a. final 2/3 

b. pulls up all of cuff from ankle 

3. liaiid'Over-hand, using pinching motion, pull up to 
snug toes into sock 

ai. child pulls final 1/3 of sock 
b; child pulls final 2/3 

c. child can snug up whole sock, pull around heel, 
smooth up leg. 

4. Hand-over-hand, pull sock from under arch to back of 
heel. 

a. child pulls final 1/3 of distance 

b. final 2/3 (over widest part of heel) 

c. from arch to ankle and up leg. 

5. Hand-over-hand,- hold cuff open and fit onto toe. 

a. child can put own toe into cuff, holding cuff 
alone. 

6. Hand over-hand, pick up top and bottom layers of 
cuff as described in number I. 

a. Adult picks up top layer in his right hand, child 
picks up bottom layer in his left hand, then takes 
adult's cuff and applies to own foot. 
. b. Child can pick up both layers correctly alone. 

7. Adult picks up top layer in his right hand, child picks 
up. bottom. Adult will point out patch on heel, lay 
sock out pulling it long as he does so, cuff in left 
hand, toe in right. 

a. child pulls toe as adult pulls cuff 



b. child pulls toe and cuff to siiaiglilcn 

c. child can identify l^ecl patch and, taking it in left 
hand, Jay sock on table to straighten. 

8. Child should be able to put on a properly marked 
sock all alone. Now begin phasing out mark or patch 
daily. 

girl. When she entered the program in September, 1971 she 
had had two previous years of preschool training. C.R. 
spoke in two word phrases, did not sit at a desk or attend 
to a task and had little fine motor coordination. 

C.R. was on 15 individualized prescriptive programs. At 
the beginning of the school year C.R. could sit at a desk for 
5 minute periods and did not attend to a task while silting. 
She was put o?i programs for sitting at a desk and attending 
to a given task. She learned to sit for 30 minute periods and 
complete 5 tasks in that period of time. She learned to 
identify her last name and identify capitol letters A-D. C.R. 
exhibited an inappropriate social behavior at home by 
giving short piercing screams. Baseline, her rate of screams 
were 35-85 screams in !/> a day. After one month of 
treatment her screams decelerated to 0 and remained that 
way for the remainder of the school year. 

Figures 3 and 4 and Table il represent progress she made 
in some of the programs. 

S,D. S.D. is a five year old girl iji a wheel chair with 
Spina Bifida. S.D. entered the program in April, 1972. 
S.D.'s mother was very protective and S.D. cried when left 
at school. She would not respond verbally to the staff and 
had no skills in coloring, games, writing, etc. 

S.D. was in the class for two months. During that time 
she was placed on 10 individualized prescriptive programs. 
She worked on identification of capital letters A-D, 
coloring within a given area with an outline, writing the last 
two letters of her given name, identification of her last 
name, writing numbers 1 and 2 and other programs. She 
was placed on a program to extinguish inappropriate time 
talk outs in class and a program to extinguish crying when 
she did not want to respond when asked a question and/or 
given a direction. 

Figures 5 and 6 and Table li represent the progress she 
made in two months.. 

R.F. R.F. is an eight year old Down's Syndrome male. 
He had two previous years of training in a TMP. class. He 
was immobile, was not toilet trained and had no receptive 
or expressive language. He could grasp large objects when 
asked to do so and did not appear to respond to children or 
adults. 

R.F. was engaged in six programs during the school year. 
He progressed from crawling to walking while holding on to 
a rubber hose, with two falls for twenty feet. Baseline 
testing indicated he could not do sit-ups: at :the end of the 
year he could do ten sit-ups with no help. 'He learned to 
take off his coat without assistance and put on socks with 
assistance. 





Figure 4 
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S.D. 



Inappropriate Time Talk Ouls in Class 
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Sec program lor behaviors required for. various step numbers 
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S.D. 

Identification of Last Name 
Criteria is two consecutive correct responses 



Table il 

Sequence: To Learn and Identify Given and Last 

Name (combination letters) 
Materials: flashcards; on each -- child's name and 

three others including given and last names, eight 

cards total 
Phase I - learn first (given) name 
Phase li ~ learn last name 

1 . Work with the child's name. 

a. Say, this is your name; here (point to it) is 
your letter This says_. (child's name)" 

b. Say, ''_<his says_. What does it say?" 

c. Say, , what does this say?" 

d. Say, "What does this say? " 
2 . Work with child's name nnd 

a. Say, 'L., this is your name. Point to your name." 
(On Left) 

b. Say, " , point to your name." (Random Order) 

c. Suy, ''Point to your name." (random order) 

3. Work with child's name and 

a. Same as 2a. 

b. Same as 2b. 

c. Same as 2c. 

4. Work with child's name and^. 

a. . Same as 2a, 

b. Same as 2b. 

c. Same as 2c. 

5. Work with child's name and two others:_and 

a. Same as 2a. 

b. Same as 2b. 

c. Same as 2c. 

6. Work with child's name and three others:.^and^. 

a. Same as 2a. • 

b. Same as 2b. 

c. Same as 2c. 



Figure 7 and Table III represent progress made on taking 
off his coat. 

Table IIJ 
Removal of Coat 

1 . Coat off -: holding. by collar or hood 

2. Removes coat with one arm half in -grasp collar 
opposite hand 

3. Removes coat with one aim in 

4. Removes coat - one arm in; one half in 

5. Removes coat from shoulders 

6. Removes coat ~ unzipping and disengaging 

7. Removes coat ~ unbottoning 

8. Removes coat - hangs up with verbal instructions 

9. Removes coat - hangs up, unsupervised 

J,P, LP, is a two year old male with Down's Syndrome. 
His development lag is mild with the exception of delayed 
language. He was not toilet trained and did not follow basic 
one step commands when he .entered the program in 
November, 1971 . 

J.P. Was on a toileting program to reduce urinations in 
both the school and home. Although this program was 
conducted for three and a half months, little change 
occurred. Baseline for urinations was approximately four 
per day and remained there throughout the project period. 
He moved through four steps in a program to zip a zipper 
on his coat. He learned to discriminate three colors (yellow, 
blue and red). By May 29, he could place three shapes 
(circle, square and rectangle) into a shape box with all holes 
exposed. 

Figure 8 and Table IV represent examples of the 
progress made in some of the programs. 

B.M B.M. is a six year old male with Down's Syndrome. 
Upon entering the program in September. 1971 he had had • 
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Figure 7 

R.F. 
Take off Coal 




Zip a Zipper 



Table IV 



Sequence: Zip a zipper 

Materials: Jacket with large zipper in from of 

it, or zipper frame. 

Arrange jacket on table in front of child with collar end 
near to child. If zipper is long or child has difficulty, start 
steps with zipper already zipped up 3/4 way, then 1/2 way, 
1/4 way and then zipper open all the way (but completely 
engaged if it is one that separates at the bottom,) 

1. Using thumb and index finger (index finger on 
top) adult .pulls zipper towards self while child 
watches. Adult says, "See, Tm zipping the jacket." 

2a, Adult places child's thumb and index finger on 
zipper pull tab, holds them there and helps child 



2b 



2c, 



2d, 



pull the zipper towards self. 
Same as step 2a, but child does the pulling after 
adult places child's lingers on tab (helps hold them 
there if necessary). 

Adult places child's fingers correctly on tab, child 
maintains grasp on tab and pulls it up by himself. 
Child grasps pull tab correctly and pulls zipper 
closed by self. If necessary, adult holds jacket near 
bottom of zipper to give tension against which 
child can pull. 

Child holds jacket near bottom of zipper with one 
hand, pulls zipper towards self whh other hand. 
Put jacket on child and repeat as many of steps I 
thru 3 as necessary until child can zip completely 
Independently when asked to ''zip the jacket/' 
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two years of previous piescluxjl experience. B.M. had gross 
motor coordinadon bui little line motor coordination. Me 
did not do independent work and sat for approximately 15 
minute periods. B.M. ,%poke in 3A word phrases. 

During the school year B.M. was presented with 25 
individual prescriptive programs, l-.xamples of the programs 
include writing last name, writing capital alphabet letters 
A-M, writing numbers 1, 2 and 3 and writing his complete 
address. He learned to do his writing skills in an independ- 
ent selling. B.M. came imo the program sitting for a 5 
minute period working on a task and at the end of the 
school year he sat for one hour working on independent 
writing skills. He also learned to snap his pants and hang up 
liisceat. 

D.F. D.F. is a five year old emotionally disturbed male 
functioning as retarded.. When he entered the program in 
September, 1971 he had had one previous year in a 
trainable mentally retarded program, lie wl-:s not toilet 
trained when school began and he spoke in single words. He 
exhibited bizarre hand motions, would not sil at a desk and 
had frequent tantrums. 

D.F, was frequently absent during his short stay in the 
program. He made little or no progress during this time. Fie 
did work on a language program which will be discussed in 
the next objective. 

Each child in the preschool program participated in 
some type of language training during the school year. The 
following is a description of the progress made by each 
child in various language programs. 

J.P. This child initially worked on eye contact programs 
until he eould maintain eye contact with the trainer for ten 
seconds. Subsequently, he. was placed in a receptive 
language program where he demonstrated he could identify 
fifteen objects by pointing when requested to do so. Figure 



9 is'a representation of the progress made on that task. 

SJ). This child was engaged in ihe project for only three 
months. Mer oral language level was sufficiently high and 
she was not placed in a formal language -program: however, 
she was involved in a Doman Reading Program. During one 
and a half months S.D. could read six words when they 
were presented on flash cards. Figure 10. represents her 
progress on this program. 

Cy?. Between September 17, 1^)71 and May 28. |072 
this child was presented with five different language 
sequences. She reached the criterion level of acceptable 
behavior on 134 behaviors with a total instruction time of 
fourteen hours and twenty-one minutes. Table V is a 
graphic summary of her progress in these programs. 

R.F. This child was so severely retarded that the only 
progress made during the school year was attending lo the 
trainer for :i five second period of time. 

D.F. Between September 17, 1971 and January 24. 
1972 this child reached criterion level of acceptable 
performance on 55 language behaviors. Table VI represents 
the progress made during instruction. 

IIM. Between September 17, 1971 and May 28, 1972 
this child acquired 150 language behaviors. The total 
instruction time was 15 hours. 20 "minutes. Table Vll 
represents his progress. 

T.P. This child could attend to the trainer for ten 
seconds at the conclusion of the project. Initially, he had 
no attending behavior. At the conclusion of the project he 
could identify 27 objects by pointing. At the beginning he 
could identify none, 

i. To provide in-service training for parents of trainable 
mentally retarded. 

Each of die parents whose children were in the 
preschool program participated in the parent training 
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J.P. 

Identify Objects by Pointing 
Criteria is 3 consecutive correct for two consecutive days 
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Dates 

0/1 7 to 10/27 
9/17 to 1/25 
1/25 to 3/26 
3/26 to 4/28 
4/25 to 4/1 

9/17 to 5/28 



Dates 

9/17 to 1/24 
9/17 to 1/24 
9/17 to, 1/24 



Program 
rVuiiiber 



5 
6 
7 

10 
5 

programs 



Program 
Number 

4 

6 
2 

programs 



Figure 10 

S.D. 

Domaii Reiidiiig 

Table V 
Language Training 



Program Name 



Imitation of motor 

Imitation of sound 
blends 

Imitation of words 

Naming pictures 
and objects 
Imitation two, three 
and four word chains 
Totals 



Number of Behaviors 
reached criterion level 

20 

behaviors 
43 ■ 

36 

24 

11 

134 



Table VI 



Language Training 



Program Name 



Imitation of consonants 
and vowels 
Imitation of words 
Totals 



Number of Behaviors 
reached criterion level 



35 



20 
55 



Number of minutes 
of instruction 

2 hours 3 minutes 
6 hours 12 minutes 

3 hours 12 minutes 
2 hours 24 minutes 

15 minutes 

14 hours 21 minutes 



Number of minutes 
of instruction 

3 hours 28 minutes 

2 hours 15 minutes 

5 hours 43 minutes 



Table VII 



Language Training 



Dates 



Program 
Number 



Program Name 



Number of Behaviors 
reached criterion level 



Number of minutes 
of instruction 



9/17 to 5/28 
9/17 to 5/28 

9/17 to 5/28 



10 
il 

. 2 
programs 



Imitation four 
word phrase 
Responding complete 
phrase 
Totals 



67 
83 

150 



5 hours 12 minutes 
10 hours 8 minutes 

15 hours 20 minutes 



program. This program consisted of four evening slide-tape 
presentations on behavior modification theory. During 
these sessions parents learned to utilize these principles and 
to present prescriptive programs in the home. These 



programs were run in ihe home and the data were 
monitored by the teacher. The teacher made changes in the 
programs as they were required; Figures 1 i, 12, 13 and 14 
are examples of programs run by all parents. 
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Figure 1 1 
Parent 1 

Bright and Early Reading Program, The Eye Book 



Treatment 




■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Figure 12 
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Parent 2 




Figure 14 



Parenl 4 
Buttons Shirt 



< To provide in-service iroining for teachers and aides 
of trainable mentally retarded. 
The results of Objective 4 are reported in Objective 1. 
5, To demonstrate the need and value of preschool 

training for mentally retarded. 
Each of the students enrolled in the preschool class are 
still enrolled in the classes for TMR in Albany. The amount 
of progress noted during this school year more than justifies 
the need for preschool classes for the trainable mentally 
retarded. 

Third' Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The Linn-Benton I.E.D. has met all of the objectives 
which were proposed. Each of the children involved in the 
program. made gains which were commensurate with their 



ability. 

The effectiveness of preschool training for the TMR 
child cannot be denied. Severely retarded children require 
more training than the '^normal" child. Beginning their 
education at a younger age is a viable solution to this 
problem. In addition, parent trainingjs another method of 
increasing instruction lime with this population. Both q{ 
these were incorporated in this project. 

One minor criticism of tlie project is that while excellent 
data were taken on each child, there were instances where 
changes were not made in programs when the data 
indicated that chmiges needed to be made. 

However, this project must be considered an overwhelm- 
ing success and the staff should be commended for an 
excellent job. 
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Title of Project: 



A Child Management Project for Trainable Retarded 
Children in Bcaverton 



Location: 



Bcaverton School District 48, Aloha Center 



Type and Number of 
Children Served: 



20 Trainable Retarded 



Funding Allocated: 



$3700 



Project Beginning Dalie: 



September 7, 1971 



Project Ending Date: 



June 30, 1972 



Background and Rationale: 

It was hypothesized that management procedures could 
be implemented concurrently in the home and school 
environments through training parents to utilize operant 
guidance techniques in dealing with behaviors of their 
children. A child managemeiil program originally developed 
in a clinical setting by Dr. Constance Hanf, Crippled 
Children's Division, University of Oregon Medical School, 
was selected as the modet to he utilized for parent training 
in the School District TMR facility. 

The efficacy of training teachers who would in turn 
instruct parents was a primary concern of those conducting 
this project. The selection of the CCD. model was 
influenced by the premise that a package in which 
procedures were predetermined could be utilized effectively 
by teachers. Hopefully, the type of services that had 
previously been provided exclusively by professionals and 
specialists in a diagnostic milieu could be offered to parents 
by the agency providing on-going training for the child. 

Recent trends in special education indicate that parent 
education has become identified as a responsibility of those 
agencies that are involved in training handicapped children. 
The assumption is that many behaviors should be shaped in 
the home environment where the parent functions as 
teacher of the child, A criterion for success in any teaching 
situation is based upon the skillful application of certain 
basic principles of-reinforcement theory. A program provid- 
ing parents vyith a repertoire of skills designed to improve 
the parent-child relationship would sep/e as a prerequisite 
for future parent intervention with a direct instructional 
nature." 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To develop consistent tmnagement procedures con- 
currently in school and home environments. 
Baseline data were .obtained by observation of teach- 
ers' performance and parents' performance. Subsequent 
data were maintained by computing a rate of reinforcing • 
behavior and command/questioning behavior. Observa- 
tions were made in the home when project was 



terminated to determine if behavior changes are general- 
ized to the home environment. (Baseline data were also 
taken in the home after project was in the third montii 
of operation,) 

A. Pre-post observation in the home: 

A pre and posi measurement was made in the 
home as a means of detennining if the mother was 
issuing fewer commands, repeating the command 
once, and whether the child was responding and, 
if so, whether the compliant response was re- 
warded. An ideal ratio between these three 
behaviors would be one to one. 

B. Data collected during sessions held in school. 

1. Baseline - Part I. (a) Reward, (b) Describe, 
(c) Question, (d) Command (rate per min.). 

2. Baseline - Part 11. (a) Command, (b) Compli- 
ance, (c) Reward (ratio). 

3. Continuous measurement. 

a. Part I. Two samples per session of reward, 
describe, question and command (rate per 
min.). 

b. Part IL One sample per session of com- 
mand, compliance and reward (ratio), 

c. Parent Questionaire. 

Pre-post evaluation made by parent (subjec- 
tive comments made by parents). 

C. Measuring teacher performance. 

1. Baseline data, 

A sample of the same behavior tallied in Phase 
1 of parent program (rate for 20 min.). 
(Samples were taken during spontaneous non- 
structured play periods.) 

2. Continuous data. 

Probes were made throughout the course of 
the school year. 

D. Measurement of reliability. 

Two observers tallied behaviors in all parent 
training sessions. Random samples of tallies were 
selected for statistical analysis as a means of 
determining their correlation. 
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E. Criieria lor deiermntji,^ >shi| conipleiion of 
prDgram. 

1. The parcni complei Ifhasc I :ind II of 
program or lerminaicd ..iiii die discretion ihe 
parent trainer. 

2. Data collected during '-^iumidiu, trainir; v;es- 
sioiis (Part ]) measurjiUL .^ccierati n :, of 
fcinlorcing behavior aiKi. uxni::;^-- ion of ::nn. 
mand/question behavior. 

3. Data collected in trainimi; ^.mns (Pa'fr: i{) 
measured a one-to-one or i\v— ?o-one nzi-'^o 
between c o m ma n^i^ / coii? puiy n ce -:md 
one-to-one between coinpliianc^e/anvards. 

4. Data collected in the liomte m.easuxed get]Lcrai!i- 
zation of the behaviors thii^w-rcihaped liie 
simulated sessions. The c^^nDunixon of c^m- 
mands. coniphance and revCT-.Ll;. was utilized as 
a measurement of generaiiE:i.!ion. The rationale 
lor collecting comparative data as evidenceof 
generalisation was based v>in the premise liiai if 
the skills taught in Phase 1 and II of the project 
were maintained in the home the ratio be- 
tween mother's cues, the ehikrs appropriate 
responses and the mother's reinforcing 
behavior would be close to equal. Many 
parents were not taken through Phase II but if 
behaviors lauglit in Phase I were practiced, this 
ratio should still be evenly distributed. 

2. To train teachers to assiiwe roles as parent trainers. 

Teachers were trained to assunric roles of parent 
trainers and become involved in the parcjit training 
aspect of the project.' 

Those parents who participated in the project were 
pinpointed so that data could be examined to determine 
the effect of training received. In addition, all parents 
who failed to complete the program were cited, indicat- 
ing which teacher was involved with them and stating, if 
the information was available, the reason for dropping 
the program. 

To evaluate a clinically oriented parent training 
model in a school setting. 

All difficulties and weaknesses, along with outstand- 
ing features of the program, were documented. 

Methodology: 

This program was based upon principles of behavior 
tnodification and while many parent training programs for 
handicapped children embrace the basic constructs of these 
principles (Patterson, Becker, etc.) there were certain 
specific features of the project design that were identified' 
and examined in liglit of their uniqueness. As stated 
previously, the program was initially intended to be 
incorporated in a cHnical setting byprafesional pejisonnel. 
An cfi'ort was inade not to undermrsiEtl^efeasic integrity ol 
me model so that a final analysis ofaccsimt^ted data could 



provide iiMormation coiiccmed with the funoiioning of ihis 
i\ pe of a structure in a school setting. 

The training of staff par-n'icipaiing in ilic prujeci occurrctl 
at two specific points iin ilie course of the program. 
Initially, a icadv-v with r " -vious training in counseling 
selected to become the :;r.irei}i trainer. A major poriion of 
her training was,:provtdea through obsen'ation of trainitig 
sessions conducied by Dr. Constance Hanf at the Univcrsiiy 
of Oregon Medical Schih;M. A consultarii. who had previ- 
ously been trained by Di. Hanf, later assumed responsibili- 
ties for training other teachers wlio each look one or more 
parents through the progi:am. An emphasis in training the 
stnlf was based upon teaching nondirective counsehng 
methods which emphasized certain basic principles of 
reinforcement therapy. That is, teachers needed to learn to 
respond to the pareniij' appropriate bcliavior and ignore 
behaviors tiiai were inappropriate. These techniques not 
only served to enhance the level ofconnnunication between 
parent and te:icher. hut provided the model which, hope- 
fully, the parent Icartied to imiiale when iiHeracting with 
the child. 

A secondary or generalized benefit that was provided 
through staff in-service irnining was measured in (he 
classroom. Teachers were insiruclcd to use the same 
maiiagemem principles in handling behaviors tliat were 
specilled in the parent program, It later became imperative 
to train aides and volunteers to also utilize the techniques. 

Several parents were taken through (raining previous to 
application for funding. These fir.st parem training sessions 
were designed for several purposes. They served to provide 
training sessions for the Aloha Staff as a means <^l' 
orientating them to the theoretical basis of the program. 
The evaluative plan for the project had, at this point, not 
been finalized. Consequently, data collected were very 
prhnary in nature with little concern forconsistent pre- and 
posttest procedures. Simple tallies of the four behaviors 
designed as part of the Child's Game were compiled during 
each session and no formal reliability checks were made of 
the treqnency counts taken. Pre and post samples of the 
ratio of connnands and compliance had not been con- 
sidered criteria for measurement of change occurring in the 
basic response patterns between the parent and child. No 
provision was made at this time to measure generalization 
in the home environment. As the program progressed 
attention was constantly drawn to criteria for evaluation as 
a means of providing an objective basis for a critical analysis 
of the project in a school setting, 

Phase / - Child's Game. The program has been divided 
into two phases. Phase I was designed to train parents to 
utilize simple principles of positive reinforcement. The 
child's self-directive behaviors were accelerated by training 
the parent to extinguish commands and questions which are 
behaviors that tend;to & directive in nature. As these two 
behaviors were exlingi^yaed, incompatible behaviors were 
shaped and re in forced. 'Mi ese behaviors were "reward" and 
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^'describe." ''Rewards" were identified as praise, physical 
iiMeraetion, etc. "Describe" included verba! attention 10 the 
eh ild's movement. 

Four behaviors were counted while mother and child 
interacted in simulated play situations. It is important to 
note that two observers tallied behaviors. This procedure 
was designed as a reliability check. Arrangements were 
usually made so that parents came to sessions twice a week 
for about four weeks. Parents were scheduled for one hour 
but tlie trainer later varied schedules so that sessions were 
shorter as the program transpired. 

Phase II - Parent's Game. Sessions continue until a 
criteria of no questions and no commands and two to three 
positive interactions per minute have been realized. At this 
point a parent may enter Phase 11 of the program. Phase II 
is not appropriate in all situations. This is the directive 
phase of the program in which parents are trained to utilize 
verbal cues in a consistent manner. The trainer investigates 
situations that occur in the home environment that call for 
compliance. This miglit be a time when the mother asks the 
child to do something in the self-help area. She has 
previously learned to extinguish commands and questions: 
now she is trained to use as fev/ cues as possible, to cut 
down on the length of her cues and to deliver ihem when 
the child is attending. Stress is placed on designing 
commands that arc within his comprehension and physical 
ability level. 

A simple sequence for cueing is taught to the mother 
which is presented as a script. Certain consequences are 
designed as subsequent events that occur if the child is 
noncompliant. 
TELL 

1 . Pick out one behavior to cue. 

2. Tell once — be sure the child is attending. 

3. Wait for the child's response. 
WARN 

4. If the child does not comply - use an "if-then'' 
statement which includes the consequence for non- 
compliance. 

5. Wait for the child to respond. 
CONSEQUENCE 

6. Tell the child why you are delivering the consequence 
using "You didn't" (time out in a chair is used during 
the training session). 

7. Take the child back to (he task. 

8. Use the same cueing sequence. 
REWARD . 

9. If compliance occurs after the first or second cue it is 
rewarded by praise which includes a verbal descrip- 
tion of the child's behavior. 

Phase II is based upon the premise that after compliance 
has been conditioned it will generalize to other situations. 
The mother is always trained to use the same verbal cues so 
that IF will become an SD for compliance. Teachers 
working with children in the classroom also utilized the IF 



as an SD for compi ;e. (Nnic: The use i)f aversive 
consequences; in manu, n.. behavior is nui philosophically 
acceptable to a broad cr seclion of parents and educa- 
tors. For this reason pre. aui ions were taken to use this 
procedure only at the request of the parent.) 

Baseline and final obser\'ations are conducted in ihc 
home where parent aiid child are observed in a spontaneous 
situation. These pre and post evaluations measure the 
mother*s rate of commaeds and rewards before training 
begins and- after it is terminated. At this time the child's 
responses to the mother's cues are also tallied. This 
procedure was designed after the project was initiated in 
September, The length of time that lapsed between the 
final training session and follow-up observation was not 
predetermined. In some cases follow-up observations were 
made two months after training had been terniinated. 

Results: 

/. To develop consistent management procedures con- 

currently in school and home environments. 
Evaluation of the first objective dealt with the content 
of tlie training sessions and included (a) measurenient of 
any specific behavior change durijig the training session, (b ) 
measurement of generalization outside of the training 
session, (c) measurement of parent attitude change occur- 
ring as a result of changed behavior, (d) infomiation 
concerned with percentages of parents completing program, 
(e) random reliability checks on d^ta collected during 
training sessions, and (f) record of the teacher's responses in 
tlie classroom. 

(a) Measurement of behavior change during training 
sessions: 

Pre and post data compiled from individual training 
sessions have been entered on Table I (Comparing Samples 
of Data From Simulated Situations at School). Reward 
rates increased in all but two of the twenty-four cases (16 
and 2), Parents 16 and 2 dropped the program before 
completion. Rates of verbal description also increased with 
two exceptions, parents 6 and 15; parent 15 dropped out 
after five sessions of training. Command rates dropped in 
most of the individual cases except parents 11,17 and 20. 
Seven parents (2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 23, and 24) dropped out of the 
program but five of these showed a decrease in question 
rate. Question rate decreased for all parents except 5 and 
24. Some behavior changes occurred regardless of unsuc- 
cessful termination. The first parent listed as 1 on the table 
received some basic instruction in a group meeting held at 
the school before the project was funded. We worked with 
her again early in September; at this time the rate of 
commands and questions was low (.8 per min,) and the 
reward rate was high (5.2). She reported that she had been 
practicing the techniques during the summer and was 
pleased with the results. 

The data collected during the course of tiie project 
substantiate the fact that most parents respond to their 
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Table I 



Comparing Bajieline and Terminating Samples of Data 
From Simulated Situations at School 









Phase j frequency (Rale i 
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Describe 
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retarded children with very higli rates of commands and 
questions and low rates of contingent reinforcement. These 
data support the premise that the propriety of bringing 
parents into teaching situations with the child before these 
behaviors have been changed should be questioned. Many 
recommended parent training models provide general in- 
struction in the theory of contingent reinforcement but do 
not structure training which would result in specific 
behavior changes on behalf of the parent. 

The high rates of eommajids and questions recorded in 
the baseline sessions indicate that parents are usually overly 
directive when interacting with their child. For instance, 
the simulated play situation was not designed as a teaching 
session but many parents used it as such. Continuous 
, leaching was observed during the play sessions. Statements 
such as, "Wliat color is this?" and "Watch Mommy," were 
recorded on the tally sheets by observers. This was a 
significant pattern in that it was observed in a majority of 
the sessions. 

Five of the six parents participating in Phase II (Table I) 
of the training program made gains in getting coiripliance to 
commands. Four of the six parents in Phase II demon- 
strated an increase in the ratio of rewards per compliance 
but two parents (3 and 14) rarely gave rewards. Many times 
it became very difficult to simulate noncompliance in the 



school situation. The training procedure available at school 
involves taking a child from a time out area back to a task 
that is only symbolic of a real situation that might occur in 
the home. One of the teachers, using this program, found 
that he could not simulate noncompliance at school, so he 
went to the home where the problem actually occurred. He 
dealt whh the problem of hanging up a coat successfully, 
but the parent still had difficulty generalizing the technique 
used in tliis situation to others that occurred during ilic 
day. 

The behavior samples collected in the home (Table II) 
were designed as a measure of generalization. The ratio of 
commands, questions and rewards was selected as criteria 
for determining whether the behaviors in Phase i of the 
program were maintained outside of training. Basehne 
samples were not recorded in the home until the eleventh 
parent came into training. This procedure was implemented 
as a means of determining whether rates of behavior would 
change when measured in the school situation. 

It was determined that rates of behavior were usually 
lower in the home versus school. Parents could be more 
anxious about performance in the school, which would 
account for higher rates of verbal ; behavior. According to 
the data, parent 20 was interacting with the child effec- 
tively before training. The ratio 3:2 command/compliance, 
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Table 11 



Comparing Baseline and Final Observation Data From 
Observations Conducted in the Home* 



Comparative 



Frequency 



Parent 



1 

2 
3 
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*Home observation procedure was not initiated when the project initially began. 
Consequently the first parents in training were not included in this evaluation. 



2:1 compliance/reward at home can be compared with a 
14:10 command/compliance ratio at school and 10:2 
reward rate. This jarent dropped out of the project after 
the first session, stating she had no problems. We agreed 
with her and felt, at this point, she would not need training. 

in several instances final observations were not sched- 
uled. In the process of collecting baseline data in the home 
it could be noticed that parents clearly resented the 
intrusion or felt uncomfortable about observations in the 
horne. Also, those parents dropping out of the program 
were not followed. An on -going concern for staff, in 
working with the child in an educational setting, is parent 
alienation. The final observations to be conducted in the 
home were not scheduled if the parent seemed apprehen- 
sive. 

Generalization and its measurement poses a complicated 



problem in any teaching situation. Will generalization ever 
occur without reinforcement of the behavior in other 
situations? If patterns of interaction and other variables 
don't change in the home, then new behaviors will not be 
maintained. It is interesting to note that some generaliza- 
tion occurred in the command/question areas of behavior. 
For example: Parent 3 elicited 9.6 questions per minute 
during the baseline session. This rate dropped to 2.4 per 
minute when an observation was made in the home after 
training was terminated. Parent 18 had a base rate of 7.4 
questions which dropped 2.8 in the final sample. 

Attitude change was recorded on the questionnaire 
completed during the initial interview and after the final 
session. This questionnaire was designed to provide a point 
of departure for the parent in the interview session. The 
items on Table HI showing a higher percentage of change 
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Table lii 

Pareia Questionnaire 
"umman' of Pre- and Posttesi Items* 



'^H)t a Problcim Is a Problem 



Explain 



you ironcerncd about the way your child interacts with 
i'»lher child re ra? 



I.. Playing 

Hitlmg 

v Bossing 
Shyness 
\ Anyiiihing else 



1% of items changed to 
positive column. 
60% of items changed 
to positive. 

1% + 

17c' + 



Are you concerned about the way your child interacts with 
vou in : 



L Minding 

2. Attention Getting 

3. Playing with you 

4. Listening 

5. Leaving you alone 

6. Anything else 



50% positive 
1%- 

1% positive 
X no change 
1% + 



Are you concerned about your child's personal habits? 



1 . Temper tantrums 

2. Attention span 

3. Frustation level 

4. Sleeping habits 

5. Bed wettiJig 

6. Ner\'ous habits 

7. Responsibility 

8. Nail biting 

9. Thumb sucking 

10. Dressing 

1 1. Cleanliness 

12. Independence 

13. Doing chores 

14. Handling toys' 

15. Eating 

16. Anything else 

Key :+ = Positive 
- = Negative 
X = No chajige 



^Summary was compiled from 6 of the pre- and posttest 
questionnaires. Parents not completing program were not 
posttested. 



33% + 
33% + 
33% + 



33% + 

1% + 
. 1%+. 

1% + 
X no change 
50% positive 
X no change 
X no change 
X no change 
X no change 

J%r positive 



from the negative M) t.he pfisitivo were minding, dicssnig 
and hitting. It wiiuld bo difficult lo deiorminc whai 
spcciHcally vvquld account for these altitude changes. 
However, t>nc could project that when the parent is trained 
to become less directive ijidcpendent behavior accelerates, 
which could account for improvement in dressing. The 
minding item correlates with the underlying principles of 
tlie program in that final criteria is based upon obtaining 
compliance. A decrease in aggressive behaviors such as 
hitting could be indirectly influenced by the parents' ability 
to ignore inappropriate behavior. 

Tlie record of teacher responses in the classroom (Table 
IV) was collected as a means of determining whether 
teachers were eliciting- the specific behaviors used in ihe 
parent training sessions. Baseline data recorded in the 
classrooms showed that teachers were not using coinnuind/ 
question behaviors outside of direct teaching situations. 
The teachers became interested in the principles of the 
program during the pilot phase of the project. At (his time, 
plans were made to structure spontaneous play situations 
during the course of the day so that teachers could practice 
the same skills that would be taught to parents. Aides and 
volunteers were also trained lo use these techniques. The 
daily practice periods offered teachers an opportunity to 
internalize the behaviors so that they generalized through- 
out the course of the day. Behaviors in the classroom were 
not always recorded during these play periods. Many 
samples were taken durijig lunch, etc. 

2. To train teachers to assume roles as parent trainers. 

Teachers also functioned as parent trainers. During the 
course of the year each teacher took a parent through the 
project. The teachers were keyed and information concern- 
ing the status of the parent when terminated was recorded 
on Table V (Parents Participating). It is difficult to 
detennine whether teachers were any more or less adequate 
when functioning as trainers. They were equally as success- 
ful in changing behavior in Phase 1 as the parent trainer. 
The staff were, however, exhausted by the end of the 
school day and found it difficult to manage parent training 
when it was superimposed upon teaching obligations. 

The Training Kit, adapted from Dr. Hanfs behavior 
modification material, was designed specifically for teach- 
ers. It was detailed in a sequenced fashion with all the steps 
preprogrammed. The simplistic design incorporated in this 
training package seemed to aid the teachers in becoming 
successful trainers. 

i. To evaluate a clinically oriented parent trainitig 
model in a school setting. 

The basic philosophy of the program as outlined in the 
initial application stresses the use of nondirective tech- 
niques when counseling parents. Negative behaviors are 
usually ignored, while positive behaviors are reinforced. 
These techniques were successful in some situations but 
proved not to be appropriate in others. The length of time 
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Table IV 



Datii Concerned with Teacher Behaviors 
in the Classroom in Rate Per Minute 



Teache r 



Baseline 
Rale-reward 



Final 
Reward 



Base 
Describe 



Final 
Describe 



Base 
Command 



Command 



Base 

Question 



Final 
Qucsiion 



1 .05 .60 .50 1.50 1.35 .40 .00 .00 

2 .05 .20 .30 .80 .10 .00 .00 .00 
3* .03 .17 1.15 .75 .10 .15 .05 .00 
4* .50 .10 .65 .60 .50 .00 .60 .00 

5 .40 2.00 .20 .40 .85 .60 .40 .20 

6 * .35 .40 .45 2.80 .60 .20 .70 .80 
7=^ .45 .25 1.50 :75 .50 .10 .20 .00 

*Teachers involved in parent training pilot programs 



invested in one parent many times became disproportion- 
ate. Using extinction as a shaping technique is always a long 
range process. As an example, parent 3 was in training for 
three months. The time invested in extinguishing this 
parent's inappropriate behavior seemed unrealistic in that 
school personnel have only a few hours a day available for 
this type of intervention. In this case the follow-up visit in 
the home revealed that, despite the length of training, 
command behaviors were not maintained on extinction. 
Sessions could have been sliortened if more directive 
techniques such as cueing the parent could have been 
implemented. Parent 24 was brought through Phase I with 
the aid of a device that allowed the parent trainer to cue 
the parent from another room. This parent could not listen 
to verbal instruction or attend to role playing and model- 
ing. The high rate of command/question behavior (12 per 
minute) in the basehne sample measured the intensity of 
the problem when the training was initiated. The drop from 
16 commands per minute to 0.2 per minute in one session 
could not have been accomplished without direct confron- 
tation, which is a form of aversive control. 

While it is true that direct intervention of a confronting 
nature is sometimes a necessary alternative, only a highly 
skilled counselor would have the experience for this type of 
an approach. Many parents can be extremely threatened 
when exposed to more directive counseling approaches. The 
nondirective me tiiod provides for additional incentive, in 
that the parent would be part of a group. The individual 
training model could then be included as a departure from 
tlie group training procedure which would be made 
available to some of the parents. 

Certain assumptions can be formulated as to the 
feasibility of incorporating this type of a model in a school 
program. It became evident early in the year that parents 
were not as interested" in participating in training programs 
as had been anticipated. It soon became necessary to draft 
parents versus serving them at their request. The original 



program was designed to help parents with extreme 
management problems. 

Consequently, changes could be made in the structure of 
die program that would allow for the needs of many 
parents who manage their child with some degree of 
success. One suggestion would be to schedule small group 
sessions for purposes of imparting basic theoretical informa- 
tion to parents. Parents could practice the skills at home, 
come back to the meeting and report results to the group. 
This type of a model would be less demanding and is 
slower; but much more appropriate for teachers that have 
minimal counseling skills in their repertoire. A small 
percentage of teachers working in the field would have the 
finesse required to effectively counsel parents with severe 
emotional problems. A programmed manual, in-service 
training or classroom experience cannot hatch a highly 
qualified parent trainer. 

In conclusion, a few remarks were requested by the third 
party evaluator concerning the parents who would drop out 
during the course of the project. It seemed that certain 
misconceptions concerning the role of the teacher tended 
to interfere with the abiHty of the child's teacher to work 
effectively with parents. Many parents respect the teacher 
and view her as a quaHfied professional who is equipped to 
make suggestions about the function of the child in the 
home. There are, however, other norms that can be 
identified among the parent population. Many parents view 
the teacher as a person that provides for the needs of the 
child in an environment that is secondary in nature. The 
mother views herself as the prime mover in theichild's life 
and resents any inferences that would be madeiconcerning 
her ability to mother. Many times this is a woman who has 
successfully raised several children. Records ofrrinterviews 
and discussions with mothers reveal that in several situ a- 
tions mothers who dropped out of training early in the 
program made references to the number of children they 
had previously raised. It is also interesting to note that 
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Tabic V 



Parents Participiiling 
{In Older of ihe Daic Traininu was initialed) 

Parents by Number Date Traiiiiniz ideiitificalion Sialus When Terniinaied 

Was Iiiiliaied of Trainer 



1 

1 




P T 


V oinpieiLU 1 iiasv. 1 




— 


P T 
1.1. 


Olopped Isi session 






P T 
I . i . 


v.unipiLin.1 iiiasL I'M 








f\1«» 1 r>< l I^l'^'H.-P 1 II 

V„AJllipiw J ^*-« I lltl!^*- l-ll 


J 


11/^; 


P T 


Dropped 




1 /"> 
1 


Tl 
1 


onipitiLi-i 1 nasc i 


7 


1 ^ 


xl 


vOnipieieu riiase mi 


o 
o 


1 /f. 
I ^fv 


1 


C'oniplcicd Phase Ml 


o 

V 


1 ^KJ 
1 


P T 


Completed Piiuse MI 


10 


1/iO 


T' 


Completed Phase Ml 


1 1 


1/11 




Dropped 


12 (Mr.) 


1/13 


P.T. 


Completed Phase MI 


13 (Mrs.) 


1/13 


J2 


Completed Phase l-ll 


14 


1/31 


P.T. 


Completed Phase Ml 


15 


2/3 




Dropped 5tli Session 


16 


2/8 


P.T. 


Dropped 3rd session 


17 


2/12 


P.T. 


Completed Phase 1-11 


18 


3/1 


P.T. 


C()niplctcd Pnasc I 


19 


3/7 


P.T. 


Completed Phase 1 


20 


4/10 


P.T. 


Dropped 1 st session 


21 


4/24 


P.T. 


Completed Phase I 


22 


5/1 


P.T. 


Dropped 1st session 


23 


5/25 


P.T. 


Completed Phase 1 


24 


4/20 


P.T. 


Completed Phase 1 



Key; P.T. Parent Trainer (teacher trained specifically to manage the prograni. Counseling background in addition to work with 
Constance Hanf at CCD.). 

T' Teacher receiving training during pilot phase of project - worked with the Parent Trainer. 

T^ Some previous work in pilot phase of project, also participated in in-service training. 

J3 

Classroom teachers participating in in-service training provided by Consultant. 



many times a mother would come to the first session 
glowuig with anticipation. However, when the focus of the 
program was. placed upon the behavior of the parent versus 
the child, foll'lowing appointments would be missed. Usual 
excuses were .-sick children, repair men, Christmas plans, etc. 

A great deal of consideration should be given to the 
problems that surfaced during the course of this project. 
Bringing a parent through an intensive training program is a 
long and painful process demanding dedication and perse- 
verance on behalf of all parties involved. 



Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

This is an excellent example of a well documented 
program. The initial objectives were clearly stated and 
evaluation procedures were conducted at every step of the 
project. 

Since this project was dealing with training and behavior 
modification, with behavior problems it became even more 
important to document very, carefully each activity and 
benefit from its outcome. These types of projects are 
frequently open to criticism because of the somewhat 
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uiiDrtliodox method of trcatnicni. This project has ade- 
quately accepted that challenge and can sufficiently defend 
its position on ail treatment procedures that were used. 

The results in nearly every case are very impressive and 
indicate that parents can be trained to become very 
efficient modifiers of behavior and be an enormous help to 
the school personnel. Although the data collection systems 
were quite burdensome at first, the staff later became 
dependent on these data for increasing their communica- 
tion with parents and muking decisions about the children 
and their programs. 

The information reported in this report is only a small 
sample of the total amount of information available 
through the project director. For example, continuous data 
on training sessions were collected; there are more data 
available concerning the parents and their participation in 
programs and there is Information available concerning the 
inter-rater reliability on observation. (The correlation was 
80.) 

A training kit was also developed which could be 



adapted to other similar scitinus and can be obtained by 
contacting the project director. Many of the observation 
techniques that were used were quite unique in nature and 
would also seem to have application to other similar 
programs. The project was successful in devising a pro- 
cedure for evaluating the effectiveness of parent-child 
interactions in terms of the use of behavior modification 
principles. 

There were several parents that did not complete Phase 1 
of the program and most of those that did complete did nni 
go into Phase II. This is very unfortunate, but it does raise 
some questions as to the advisability of beginning this type 
of program without takijig into consideration the points 
that the project director makes under objective 3. Other 
methods of presenting the material and strategics for 
maintaining parent participation should be examined. 

In general, the project should be considered as having 
met most of its objectives and provides some very valuable 
information on parci;Schild interactions. 
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Title of Project: 



Junior Work Study Program for Junior High Aged Boys 



Location: 

Type and Number of 
Children Served: 



Bend, Oregon 

13 emotionally disturbed 
$17 MO 

August 31, 1971 



Funding Allocated: 
Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending Date: June 6, 1972 

Background and Rationale: 

This program is an extension of a project that was 
funded during the 1970-71 academic school year under a 
Title VI grant. The purpose of the project, at that time, was 
to utilize vixational type activities as motivation for 
teaching basic academic skills to boys between the ages of 
12- 17 who were of normal intelligence but appeared to 
lack motivation or ability to profit from the regular school 
curriculum. The program was basically a work study type 
program where the boys were introduced to vocational-like 
activities in which they could learn not only the vocational 
skills needed in the task but also could learn basic academic 
skills such as reading, arithmetic and spelling needed to 
accomplish the tasks that were set for them. 

This present project was based on the experiences of the 
previous year's program. The curriculum that was designed 
during the previous year was used during this present 
project. Basically, then, the purpose of this project was to 
employ vocational type activities as motivation for teaching 
basic academic skills to junior high school boys v;ho were 
experiencing difficulty in the regular school environment. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To improve the academic achievement of the boys in 
the program. 

To evaluate this objective, the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (WRAT) was administered on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

2. To develop vocational awareness for the boys in the 
program for possible future participation in 
distributive education. 

To evaluate this objective, a teacher devised voca- 
tional awareness test was to be administered on a pre- 
posttest basis. 

3. To develop social skills of the boys through behavior 
modification techniques and other less structured 
procedures. 

To evaluate this objective, the Walker Behavior 
Problems Checklist was administered on a. pre- posttest 
basis. In addition, school attendance records were 
reported, as well as reports on delinquent types of 



behavior exhibited by the boys. School attendance 
records and delinquent behaviors were to be compared 
with the boy's records from the previous school year. 
4., To apply curriculum recommendations developed out 
of this year s experience. 

To evaluate this objective, the description of the 
curriculum was included in the project. 

Methodology: 

The project was initiated on August 31, I97I and was 
completed on June 6, 1972. The project was designed for 
boys ages 12 to 17 who were referred by the junior higli 
school counselor and selected for the project by the junior 
high school counselor, the director of special education and 
the project teacher. The boys were of normal intelligence, 
but were experiencing poor academic achievement in 
school. Also, coupled with these academic problems was 
the fact that these boys engaged in acting out and 
delinquent or predelinquent behaviors in the school setting. 

The project was under the direction of a full time 
teacher and a half time teacher. The class operated as a 
self-contained unit on a daily basis. The classrooms were 
two adjacent rooms in an old school building in the Bend 
School District. The advantages of this facility were that 
the building was old and only partially used for other 
classes, so that carpentry and other noisy activities could be 
conducted without interferring with other classroom 
activities. In addition to the classroom setting, the teacher 
frequently met with the students in outdoor settings, 
especially when the students were working in Shevlin Park, 
a park close to the City of Bend. 

A variety of vocational activities were conducted by the 
boys during the school year. They cut poles from a 
National Forest and used them in the design and 
construction of a playground at an elementary school in 
Bend. They also constructed 150 bird houses which were 
placed in Shevlin Park. In addition to the construction of 
the bird houses in the park, the boys spent a month living 
in the park, during which time they constructed three miles 
of nature trails using forest service specifications. In 
addition, they placed a number of signs in the park 
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idciiiifyini! the llora and fauna found in the park area, 

Tho\' earned S250 on ihis job. Thc\' also designed and 
insiaiied two bridges over Tunialo Creek in Slieviin Park. In 
uddiiioiK ihey were given ilic'iask of coiisinseiing, roiiiiiig, 
staining, ai- ■ painting a large sign lor tlu* ctiirance of 
Shev'lin Park. The sign was designed lo lell the history of 
tiie iand aequisiiion and the exploration of John C. 
Fremont who llrst came into iliisarea in 1843. 

The boys in the project also cut and hauled wood to sell 
in the local Bend area. In this activity ihey learned to use a 
number of differem pieces of equipment and material 
found in the [umber industry. The boys also were involved 
in a landscaping project for a local apartment house 
complex. 

Other activities included build iig canoes, paintmg 
classrooms in the building in which the boys had their 
classioom and planning a barbeque for the community of 
Bend. This barbeque was attended by 275 people. 

hi addition to doing the academic work that was related 
to the various work activities, the students used maih 
workbooks and language workbooks as part of their 
academic traufing. The boys also met the requirements to 
become an f:xplorer Post in the Boy Scouts of America. In 
May, 1972 the boys won the Hornaday Award for 
e.xceptional and unusual work in conservation as a result of 
their project work at Shevlin Park, hi addition, they were 
also presented with ihe Historic Trails Award for fjalfilling 
the necessary requirements for an Explorer Post, again for 
their work in Shevlin Park. 

During the course of the year's project, the boys were 
able to earn Doubloons as reinforcers for engaging in 
appropriate conduct and responsible behavior. These 
Doubloons were used by the boys to purchase appropriate 
items such as shoes, clothes, watches, radios and otiier 
materials that they needed. Thus, in addition to the 
reinforeement of their work activities the boys also received 
^hese added reinforcers for exliibiting appropriate behavior 
and reaching the goals set by the project teacher. 

Results: 

/. To improve the academic achievement of the hoys in 
the program. 

Table i presents the pre- and posttest measures for the 
boys tested with the WRAT Test. As can be noted on Table 
I only six of the participating boys" had pre- posttests in the 
areas of reading, spelling and arithmetic. For the boys who 
were tested, the pattern of results suggests a great deal of 
inconsistency, with some boys gaining a few months, some 
more than a year, while others showed a minus growth 
pattern. 

2. To develop vocational awareness for the boys in the 
program for possible future participation in 
distributive education. 

To evaluate this objective, a teaeher-made tesi was to be 
administered to the students. However, it was reported by 



the instructor ihai because of the wide range of aciiviiics m 
which tiie ho\s participated, ii was mcviiahio that \\k\ 
come in contact with many types of work activities and 
work situations from which vocational awareness could he 
developed. 

To develop social skills of die fwys ilnongh behavior 
modification techniques and other less stnwinrrd 
procedures. 

This objective -^s as to be lueasured ihruugh the use of i lie 
Walker Problem Behavior identification Checklist, records 
of attendance and a description of each boy\s behavioral 
problems and growth. Table 11 presents the scores of those 
students who were given the Walker Problem Behavior 
Identification ChcckHst on a pre- posticsi basis and Table 
ill presents the recotd of ai tendance for the boys in ilte 
program. In cxaminitig- the scores on the Walker Probicin 
Behavior Identification Checklist it should be noted that a 
total score of 21 or higher is indicative that the stufient 
may be experiencing behavior problems iti the classroom to 
such a degree that he could be identified as a behavioral 
problem. As can be noted on the positest total scores, six 
of the ten students had scores of 2! or higher, it should be 
noted that these six siudeiiis also had scores of 21 or higher 
on the pretest and that their total scores actually increased 
during the year. Ati increase in score indicates that ihe child 
is experiencitig more behavioral problems as identified bv 
the teacher. This increase in scores is especially noticeable 
on the subtest Aaing Out. h cati be seeit that the si.K 
students whose total posttest scores increased also had their 
scores increase on the Acrint^ Our subtest, which indicates 
that the teacher lelt that they were exhibititig more acting 
out behaviors at the end of the project than they did at tlie 
beginning. 



T;il5le I 

WRAT r<esiili.s 
Grade [equivalent Seorcs 



subject 


Reading 




Spelling 


Arithmetic 






Pre 


Post 


DifT. 


Pre 


Post 


Difr. 


Pre 


Po.st 


Ditr. 


C.B. 


2.3 


2.4 


+.1 


2.0 


2.6 


-.'-.6 


3.6 


5.2 


+ 1.6 


G.r. 


10.5 


10.9 


+.4 


6.3 


6.5 


+.2 


5.3 


6.5 


+ 1.2 


M.J. 


{'^^ 


15.8 


+2.3 


9.3 


9.7 


+.4 


9.2 


8.2 


+ 1.0 


J P. 


\2.\ 


12.9 


+.8 


13.8 


1 1.5 


-2.3 


5.7 


5.9 


+.2 


R.R. 


3.9 


3.8 


-.1 


2.6 


2.5 


-.1 


4,7 


5.2 


+.5 


J.W. 


2.1 


2.3 


+.2 


2.0 


■ 1.7- 


+.3 


3.6 


4.2 


+.6 



The following students were administered the pretest only: 



M.R". 


6.3 


4.7 


5.9 


J.S. 


8.4 


6.0 


5.7 


R.L, 


5.7 


3.7 


5.0 


R.B. 


3.9 


3.7 


5.0 


P.L. 


-5 ..5 


3.7 


. 4.5 


R.P. 


6.1 


4.5 


4.5 


MB. 


10.5 


6.5 


5.0 
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Table 11 



Walker Probleni Behavior Identification Cliccklist 

Pre- Positest Scores . 
(Only those Students with Pre- Posttest Scores were Reported) 

Distorted 



Student 


Acting Out 


Withdrawal 


Distract 


Peer Relations 


Immaturity 




Total 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


R.B. 


19 


22 


0 


,0 


7 


9 


4 


5 


1 


1 


31 


37 


C.B. 


12 


6 


1 


0 


7 


4 


0 


0 


1 


0 


21 


10 


G.F. 


22 


23 


4 


4 , 


8 


1 1 


9 


13 


0 


. 4 


43 


55 


M.J. 


7 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


15 


1 


R.L. 


8 


22 


5 


0 


10 


8 


4 


11 


1 


3 


28 


44 


P.L 


2 


3 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


10 


10 


R.P. 


21 


24 


6 


10 


10 


12 


9 


9 


9 


10 


55 


65 


J.P. 


15 


8 


0 


0 


7 


8 


6 


1 


3 


3 


31 


20 


R.R. 


14 


18 


0 


0 


9 


9 


6 


.7 


3 


1 


32 


35 


J.W. 


17 


22 


0 


0 


. 9 


9 


6 


5 


0 


1 


■ 32 


37 



Table HI presents the records of attendance for each 
boy, and it can be noted that the average days absent were 
eight days. This can be compared with the average days 
absent for the boys in the program last year, which were 
two days per boy. This indicates that the rate increased 
four times as compared to the rate for the previous year. 
The behavioral descriptions that were to be submitted for 
each boy were not included in the final report of this 
project. 

4. To apply cuniculum recommendations developed out 
of this year *s experience. 

A list of curriculum suggestions were provided, along 
with the changes that the teachers and administrators felt 
were necessary for the program. This included the concept 

Table III 
Record of Attendance 
Student Days Absent % Absent Days Present %Present 



R.B. 


1.0 


1.5 


77.0 


98.5 


C.B. 


8.5 


13.0 


159.5 


. 87.0 


M.B. 


.5 


9.0 


49.5 


91.0 


G.F. 


2.0 


2.5 


166.0 


97.5 


M.J. 


5.5 


8.0 


49.5 


92.0 


R.L. 


16.5 


34.0 


132.5 


66.0 


P.L. 


13.0 


28.0 


101.0 


72.0 


R.P. 


4.5 


5.0 


97.5 


95.0 


J.P. 


7.5 


11.0 


62.5 


89.0 


R.R. 


8.0 


12.0 


160.0 


88.0 


M.R. 


1 1.0 


11.0 


97.0 


89.0 


J.S. 


16.0 


34.0 


31.0 


66.0 


J.W. 


15.0 


22.0 


153.0 


78.0 



Average Days Absent: 8 days per boy. 



of enrolling boys in the project who were less negative and 
who had fewer delinquent behaviors than boys previously 
enrolled. It was ielt by the district that they would like to 
balance the class, with approximately half of the boys being 
of the typical delinquent type, such as they had been 
serving, and the other half being of a less delinquent type. 
It was also recommended that the program set up stricter 
rules for attendance in class. 

Third Party E valuator's Comments: 

Results of this project indicate, in many respects, that it 
was a success. Probably the greatest measure of success was 
the fact that the piojict has been accepted by the Bend 
School District as part of the regular district program. 
Money for the continuation of this program has been 
included in the 1972-73 school budget. This is probably the 
strongest recommendation that can be made for a program 
developed by a district using Title VI funds. Other honors 
■0 the project were the Hornaday Award and the fact that 
he boys were recognized as an Explorer Post in the Boy 
Scouts of America program. 

There are some areas where it does appear that the 
project could be improved. One would be in the area of 
academics„ As the results of the WRAT Test indicated, the 
academic growth was very irregular and did not show any 
consistency* Possibly the academic program could be 
strengthened through the use of programmed materials in 
both reading and math. The boys could use the 
programmed materials on an individual basis when tliey 
were not directly involved with vocational tasks. They 
could be given assignments in m.aterials such as Sullivan 
Programmed Readers and BRL Programmed Math that 
could be completed between vocational tasks. This 
procedure might allow more academic activities to the 



The behavior of ilic silkIcius also needs inipri)veiiiein. 
This was indicated by the Walker Behavior Problem 
Identiik-ation Checklist, where six of the ten boys increased 
their total scores, which is an indication thai ihey :.ne being 
identified as having more problem behaviors than they 
initially had aj tlie Jieizinninp of t{\i^ j^r.^^nni. Ac^lcn 



highly structured behavior modification program miglit 
help. Participation in vocational activities could be made 



conihigent upon ihe cxhibiiion of appropriate bchavitMS. 
This procedure might prove Ibasible jf the vocational 
activities were truly reinforcing. As indicated, the district 
personnel also noted the increase in problem behaviors and 
they wore attempting lu alleviate this by including fewer 
boys with negative behaviors and including more boys who 



inrs' type or ooy, plus a more shuctured behavioral 
approach, could decrease the amount of acting out 
behaviors exhibited by the total group. 
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Title of Project: 



Early Identification and Re-Integration of 
Learning Disabilities at the First Grade 
Level in Central Point District 6. 



Location: 

Type and Number of 
Children Served: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 



Central Point, Oregon 

36 Learning Disabilities 
$19,900 

August 16, 1971 
June 2, 1972 



Background and Rationale: 

Testing of first graders at Central Point School District 
in the fall of 1970 revealed approximately 40% of the 
Districts first graders scoring "D" or "E** on readiness 
tests. This figure has been increased from 25% three years 
previously, indicating an increasing number of potential 
school failures entering the first grade. This program v^as 
therefore designed to supply instruction and provide for 
development of skill in visual perception, in visual-motor 
coordination, auditory perception and language. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To provide reading readiness skills for the project 
children so fhat a minimum of 90% of (he group will 
score "C" level or higher on the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test that will be administered in 
December, I97L 

To evaluate this objective the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test was administered at the beginning of the 
project. Only those children scoring at the "D'' or "E" 
level were accepted into the project. This test was to be 
re-administered in December, 1971 to measure the above 
objectives. A different form of the test was to be 
administered in December. 

2. To provide first grade reading instruction so that each 
participant will be able to read at a minimum of L5 
grade level as measured by the Metropolitan Reading 
Test - Primary 1 Battery, which will be administered 
at the end of the first grade year. 
To evaluate this objective, the Metropolitan Reading 

Test *- Primary I Battery will be administered to all of 

the children in the project at the end of their first grade 

year. 

i. To provide initial and follow-up information con- 
cerning the reading ability of the project children 
from the Itle VI project in Central Point frotn 
1970-7 1 who are now entering the second grade. 
To evaluate this objective, at the beginning of the 

year a questionnaire will be distributed to the teachers 



who had these children. This questionnaire will provide 
information concerning the initial reading placement of 
the project children. At the end of their second grade 
year, as part of the general Title 1 testing program, these 
children will receive a reading test to measure their 
reading abihty at this time. 

(It should be noted that objective 3 is not an 
objective^ of the present Title VI project, but was 
included to provide information concerning the effects 
of last year's Title VI project.) 

Methodology: 

This program was conducted in two elementary schools. 
A one-half time fully certified teacher who had both 
previous experience teaching in the primary grades, and 
who had special training in the use of the instruments and 
programs, was employed for each school. This teacher 
Wvked with selected children for one full hour each 
morning, five days per week. The children were instructed 
in groups of four to five. A work station away from the 
regular classroom was made available for this small group 
work so that there were no inhibiting factors on the 
language development program. The gymnasium was made 
available on a regular basis for the students needing motor 
coordination development programs. 

Results: 

/. To provide reading readiness skills for the project 
children so tliat a minimum of 90% of the group will 
score at the "C" level or higher on the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test that will be administered in 
December, 197 L 
See Table 1. An examination of Table I shows that all 
children who were administered the posttest scored "C" or 
better except two, students 21 and 22. 

2. To provide first grade reading instruction so that each 
participatn will he able to read at a minimum of 1.5 
level as measured by the Metropolitan Reading 
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Tabic I 



Pre and Posttest Scores 
Mctropoliiuii Reading Readiness Test 



T;ibk< II 

Results on Meiropoliiaii Achievement Test 



Studciil 



3 
4 

• 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



Pre 

D 
D 
C 
E 
D 
E 
D 
D 
D 
E 
D 
D 
D 
D 
E 
C 
C 

D 
D 
D 
E 
D 
D 
E 
E 
C 
D 
D 
D 
E 
D 
D 



Post 

B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
C 
C 
C 
C 

C 
C 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
C 
D 
D 
C 
B 

■ C 
B 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 

c 
c 



• Word Word 
Student Knowledge Discrimination Reading Composite 



I 

4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
10 
I I 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



1.9 
2.5 

1.8 
2.7 
2.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.6 
1.8 
1.3 
2.5 
1.3 
2.9 
2.5 
2.0 
2.2 
2.9 
3.2 

1.7 
1.9 
1.5 
1.9 
2.9 
2.7 
2.4 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
1.7 
2.9 
1.7 



2.8 
2.4 
2,0 
2.1 
2.6 
1.9 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
1.6 
■.-9 
1.8 
1.4 
.2.5 
1 .4 
2.8 
2,5 
2.6 
2.6 
3.1 
2.0 

1 .7 
2.6 



i:.8 

2.4 

!15 
2:5 
IL<?' 
tJ 



1.7 

2.1 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

2.1 

2.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

1 .7 

1 .5 

2.1 

1.6 

2.8 

1.6 

1.6 



2.1 
2.3 
1.8 
2.2 

2,7 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 

. 1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.4 
2.2 
1.4 
2.6 
2.3 
2.1 
2.4 
2.9 
2.3 

1.7 

2.1 

1.7 

1 .7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.1 

1.9 

1.7 

2.2 

1.7 

2.7 

1.8 

1.7 



T est - Primary I Battery, which will he administered 
at the end of the first grade year. 
See Table II for the results on the Metropolitan Reading 
Test. If one examines the scores in column 3,Reading,one 
can perceive that all students achieved a score of 1.5 or 
above. If one looks at the fourth column, a composite 
between reading word discrimination and word knowledge, 
one can perceive that all students except two achieved 
scores of 1 .5 or above. Students 1 3 and 1 5 scored 1 .4. 
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3, To provide iniiml and foUow^iip information con- 
cerning the reading ability of the project children 
from the Title VI project in Central Point from 
1970-7! who are now entering the second grade. 
Table III shows the results of a teacher questionnaire 
wiiich was administered :at the beginning of the second 
grade. 

No data were submitted to indicate the growth of 
children during the second grade-as had been agreed to in 
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;fele 111 



student 



llijsults of Teacher Qii!±stionnaire Administered 
at Beginming of Year 

TSiacher Rating 





Word Attack 




Reading 


Instrmctional 


Independent 




SkUls 


'Comprehension 


Speed 


Level 


Reading Level 


1 


average 


weak 


weak 


Primer 


Primer 


2 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Primer 


Low Primer 


3 


average 


average 


weak 


Priiner 


Higli Primer to 












low First 


4 


average 


average 


-average 


Primer to First 


First 


5 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Primer 


Readiness 


6 • 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Primer 


Readiness 


7 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Lippicott B 


Lippicott B 


8 


average 


average 


weak 


Lippicott C 


Lippicott C 


9 


very weak 


weak 


very weak 


Lippicott B 


Lippicott B 


10 


average 


average 


weak 


Second 


Primer 


1 1 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Primer 


Pre-Primer 


12 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Primer 


Pre-Primer 


13 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Pre-Primer 


none 


14 


weak 


weak 


weak 


Pre-Primer 


none 


15 




w p '1 L' 

WCdN, 


weak 


1 A 
1 .0 


1 A 

1 .4 


16 


weak ■ 


weak 


weak 


1.3 


1.1 


17 


weuk 


weak 


weak 


1.6. 


1.3 


18 


average 


strong 


weak 


2.0 


1.6 


19 


average -weak 


average-weak 


average-weak 






20 


average-weak 


average-weak 


average-weak 






21 


weak 


weak 


weak 


1.0 




22 


average 


average 


average 


Lippicott B 


2.0 


23 


average 


average 


weak 


Lippicott B 


Lippicot'tiB 


24 


average 


average 


average 


Lippicott B 


2.0 


25 


average 


weak 


weak 


Lippicott B 


Lippicott B 


J evaluation plan. 




ment Test. 







Third Party Evaluators Comments: 

During a visit to the project by the tfts'iSgxarty evaluator, 
he was much impressed by the caliber coflKfiiemstructional 
staff. Both teachers were especially ca^KilMts .and were using 
Distar materials appK>priately and weEliiteow, the aides 
are of the caliber tomdicate that thei^.caiiiiiS. if necessary, 
take charge of the classroom. 

Another very positive element of !his:iprj!gram is the 
capability of the teachers to successfully :{|«rf orate Distar, 
Sullivan and Frostig into an integratsd fpio^am, demon- 
strating the oomplimentary values of tltee curriculum 
materials. 

An examination of the results in Tables 1 and U indicate 
that the project achieved the first two objectives to a very 
fine degree. All children presently in the program improved 
their scores in the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test and 
scored quite well on the Metropolitan Reading Achieve- 



It should be mioted, however,, that even atnttlhe conclusion 
of this program, the lowest schildren will meed individual 
programming. Thus, they could not. be pat into an 
'^average'' secondigrade but will need somciisaiiyidual help. 
j^:cording to the principal, at one of itfee. schools, he 
indicated "that we need more:h:ands." He rEsaintained that 
iithe;:high school:aides and the::xross age heipers are not 
^equate to do the jobs of inffiddualizing piFdgramming in 
tttiese classrooms.. iHowever, it. should also beinoted that 
these high school aides and these cross age helpers have not 
been systematically trained to provide that help:. 

This program, like so ■ many other programs which 
provide individual assistance to children demonstrating 
reading difficulties at an early age, is able to show progress 
with the child during the life of the program. The true test 
of one of these programs, however, is the ability of the 
child to succeed in subsequent grades. Unfortunately, the 
school district did not provide data which would allow us 
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lo dcicnnine whether or Hot ihe children in lasi year's 
pi\)grani were succeeding. The quesiion migjit be raised as 
to whether ur not they had such an obligaiion. although 
there was an agreement reached that tiicse data would be 
turnished to advance knowledge about this type of pro^ 
gram. It is felt by the third party evaluator that this was 
pan of the contract of the school district in this project and 
was not adhered to by the school district. 

A final note needs to be made about this project. During 
one of the visits to the project it was pointed out by. the 
projeci stalT to the third party evaluator that they were 
concerned about Distar as a useful instrument for this type 



of popuhuion. They particularly referred to Distar as an 
insirumeiit developed for iniicr-ciiy, gheiio populations and 
felt that it moved through the children loo slowly, li is 
intetesting to note, however, thai the teachers were not 
maintaining individual data and therefore had dllTiculiy 
pinpointing exactly at what point the child was or what he 
was able to accotnplish. It was pointed out to them by Ihe 
third party evaluator that the maintenance of individual 
data would perhaps allow them lo move the child through 
the Distar program at a more appropriate pace for the 
child's ability. 
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Title of Project: 



Workshop for an Expanded Educational Life 



Location: 

Type and Number of 
Children Served: 

Hbnding Allocated: 



Clackamas County, Oregon 

25 emotionally handicapped 
$15M0 
July J, 1971 



Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending Date: June 30, 1972 

Background and Rationale: 

This project was undertai^en for the Clackamas County 
Intermediate Education District as a pilot study in the 
provision of special education services for emotionally 
disturbed youngsters committed by the juvenile courts to 
the county's four residential youth care centers. This 
program was needed to provide a remedial and academic 
learning situation wherein each youngster was tested to 
assess his educational needs and then provided with high 
interest instructional materials and tutoring at his existing 
le®el of achievement. . 

Many of the emotionally disturbed youjji^ters experi- 
ence extreme difficulty in adjusting lo conventional schools 
aatl present severe behavior ^Jroblems when niiey do attend 
schools. The public schools have been unable lo provide the 
services and conditions necessary for disturhe^ delinquent 
stuiidents: educational, social or emotional a#svancement. A 
laiige percentage of delinquent students were; :suspend(Jd or 
expelled from public schools during past years leaving 
strained relationships between the youth cane centers' and 
schools' staffs, as well as between students and the staffs of 
both institutions. 

The project originally suggested that ^approximately 
16-20 students from the four youth care centos be selected 
for this program. Only one youth care center and none of 
the schools agreed to this proposition. Tfev felt that the 
entire youth care center population shouM be included, 
vdioosing not lo separate a few for different jtteatmenL 

The project finally included all residents 'Of Youth Care 
Centers 1 . 2 and 3 in varying degrees and did not include 
Youth Care Center 4, except to discuss educational goals 
and help them with reading tests. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan : 

/, The elevation of the educational or grade level of 16 
emotionally disturbed and educationally un involved 
or handicapped youngsters. 

The educational level will be determined by pre- and 
posttests of the Gates-MacGinitie and the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. The grade level will be evaluated by 
progress in school. 



2. To improve the tolerance of these emotiomlly 
disturbed youu^ters for learning situations and to 
help them deal more successfully with their emo- 
tional problems, 

Attitudinal tests^were to be administered and attend- 
ance records of children in the project were to be 
furnished. 

J. The creation of m special role of educational manager 
to assist in tHe remedial training and academic 
instruction ^f emmtionally disturbed, behavior prob- 
lem youngsters m cooperation with the local school. 

The evaluation:; will be a summary of the salient 
features of the opexation. hi addition, a report of why 
children are tost fraim the program will be documented. 

Methodology: 

Tliis description of:ithe project follows its chronological 
phases at each of tiim. four Youth Care Centers involved. 
Youth Care Center PCC) 1 involved 15 boys; YCC 2, 15 
boys; YCC 3,15 girls;rand YCC 4 included 12 boys. 

In the beginning of the project the director initiated 
introduction and conaasmnication among the project coordi- 
nator, personnel of tlhree schools, staffs of three Youth 
Care Centers -and _W\young people. This stage was quite 
awkwaordl becansezsnast of. the participants either had not 
heard of the prognrnn^ or, if they knew of it, were dubious 
about its worth, iteane school the vice-principal explicitly 
asked that the project be kept out of his school. (There had: 
been prevjous efforts to help court committed youth in thiS:: 
school which, according to the vice principal, had failed and: 
caused ill feelings.) 

The next phase of the project involved testing the 
students to aid in goal establishment and placement into 
remedial classes. At this point, YCC 2 decided not to enroll 
their residents in the public schools. This resulted in a 
different program which is discussed below. 

The students who were to be attending public schools 
then selected classes which Would best suit their inierests. 
abilities and achievement levels. Four students from YCC 3 
were placed in typical academic programs. Three were 
placed in a curriculum weighted heavily in nonacadeniic ol. 



remedial courses. Of the suidents of YCC 1 , male, only 
one was placed in a typical academic program. Six were 
placed in remedial and nonacademic programs, wiili two or 
three independent study periods. 

Counseling in various depths and amoinns also occiu'red 
throughout the year. Ai the first of the year the presence of 
an adult who was not part of the public school staff was 
very Important. This adult could prevent many delinquent 
acts induced by higli anxiety through simple anxiety 
reduction. The following ntight have been prevented had an 
adult been present: A 16 year old boy was reprimanded by 
J WE. teacher for not attending class. He left school, 
hitchhiked to Portland, broke into homes and stole 
personal articles. He was arrested and placed in jail. He was 
then, leturned to the YCC, attended school until the end of 
the quarter, passed the GED tests and has iitteiided two 
quarters at the Community College., 

Diiring the -project indepth counseling was done only by 
the students' personal YCC counselor in hopes of avoiding 
disci'cpancies in treatment. 

Throughout the year the project direetor consulted with 
the YCC staff informing, them of public school policies, 
personnel and: student-school problems. At the same time 
he informed the public s.diiool about the YCC-policies, the 
students' backgrounds audi treatment goals and classroom 
techniques. 

The project director arranged for the students' release 
from school attendance and registered them in the GED or 
YCC programs. Communicating decisions cind policies 
among die YCCs, thej^:;ED school and the Community 
College became an oii.giixiig task fof the project director. 

The project took oman entirely different nature in YCC 
2 due to their decision- not to send their students to the 
public high school in tilosir district. The staff based their 
decision on the previous year when most students suffered 
more emotional damageiiom the public school experience 
tiian could be offset by the center's treatment program. 
YCC 2 believed that the: boys would benefit from nonat- 
tendance. Instead of attending school the boys would: (I) 
. work at the YCC; (2) spend much more time in group 
counseling; and (3) participate in a part time educational 
program directed by a:Title 1 teacher aide. 

F-or the first half of the year the project director helped 
YCC 2 by testing the students, consulting with their 
teachers and working, individually with the students. The 
only students who benefited in any observable way by this 
program were those who were studying for the GED lest. 
The remainder were not motivated to expend any effort on 
formal classroom educational endeavors (grammar, litera- 
ture, history, math) any more than they had been in 
previous schools. They were receiving no credits and had no 
goals. The reasons they attended were that they vvere 
released from work at the YCC and they were able to ride 
to the Community College four times per week. Once there, 
little of educational value was accomplished. The only 



motivational force was the icaclicr-^tudcnt relationship, 
which the studeius had previously learned to disregard. 

As tlie year progressed numerous plans, techniques and 
goals were discussed between the project director and the 
YCC staff mid teacher. The project diiector wrote a 
proposal for the hiring of a certificated, full time teacher to 
be hired by the school district and to be placed at the \rc. 
An educational plan was then prescribed by the project 
director and the YCC staff, discussed with school district 
superintendent and pirncipal, and ncceptcd much as 
follows: 

1. On arrival, youth will be tested for intelligence, 
achievement and aptitude. 

2. Tests plus personal input in conferences will be used 
to establish individual goals for each student. 

3. The person will then be placed iiuo Interest Groups 
which wilf! be primarily motivational: personal liabit.s, 
health, hygiene, physical activities, etc. 

4. After orientation iVoni 3, the student will develop a 
"P^iiysonal program which will make up approxiniaiely 
eE£htMiour duys from the "following piickugcs: (a) career 
exploration; (b) interest groups; (c) basic academics: (d) 
basic skills; (e) work. 

individual packages will be made up in all five areas. 
Each package ideally will be goal oriented toward learning 
of something beneficixl to the youngster. Credits will he 
given for accomplishiiienls in subjeci areas which arc 
equivalent to the public high school curriculum. YCC 
rewards will be given for accomplishments which arc not 
accredited, 

5. The .most important aspect of (his plan is thai it lies 
together the educationah vocational, recreational imd cor- 
rectional packages of the YCC. Educationaradvancenient, 
academic or not, now plays an equally important part in 
the plans of the YCC rather than a negative, school oriented 
force. Young people will choose to read or to pound fence 
posts, depending on their immediate needs. They will be 
made aware of the social demands of high school gradua- 
tion or GED, as well as woi;k skills and vocational demands. 
They will not be forced to study or to sit in a class * 
unmotivated, or to read: something they do not like. They 
will receive no reward unless energy is invested in learning 
activities. Trips and travel are .scheduled regularly for those 
accomplishing their goals. Those not worki'ng toward goals 
will stay at the YCC. 

6. The teacher will be working with the students in 
numerous ways: (a) making up learning packages; (b) 
tutoring on specific learning problems; (c) setting goals with 
students; (d) recording and coordinating individual efforts; 
(e) evaluating contracted learning packages; (f) keeping 
attendance i^ecords for timed packages and other records; 
and (h) helping in placement beyond YCC school. 

7. Placement: Al a time agreed upon by staff and 
student, placement outside the YCC school will occur. This 
may be a part time or full time enrollment in the public 



high schooFs academic or career education program, in the 
Clackamas Community College academic or vocational 
program, in the CED school, or to another school district, 
armed forces or directly to a job. At this time the YCC 
teachea: will coordinate credits with the high school and 
send tbe transcript to the referral source. 

Results: 

/, The elemion of the educational or grade level of 16 
rniotionaliy disturbed and educationally uninvolved 
m iiandicapped youngsters. 

See Tables I and IL An examination of these two tables 
: shows- academic gain imonly a few instances. As a group the 
xesult&are nonsignificant. 

Z To improve th^ tolerance of these emotionally 
disturbed youngsms for learning situations and to 
help them deal more successfully mth their emo- 
iional problems, 

Hhe comments of the educational ma'.ignager follow: 
**ntiere is little evidence that tolerance for learning 
sraiatitms other than those with tangible rewards was 
iTHip^jvfid by this project. Tolerance, measured by student 
'liiites'viesvs, records of attendance and observuitions, im- 

nm^^^TOd: Avhen noa'ards were relatively immediaH and per- 

■ m: 

The followiiig observations and comments refer to 
deiiKE£|,uent student's lolerance for learning situations: 
u HIIae GEO):School staff reported that students' attend- 
iamce rates were usually nearly perfect when the 
rsitiidents realized that they could learn enough to pass 
tilie G ED tests, 
fei.'i^t ten dance rates were much better at the CED 
school than at the public higli school for the same 
students. The students believed this was because they 
would be finished -when they could pass the test,i,e., 
ttiliie more time they spent at school, the more diey 
cjjuld learn :andi the sooner they could get out of 
ifls3iool and get a job, 
ifc.lffiie most common reason for not attending certain 
dliisses or doing assignments was the comment, "What 
i^od does it do to learn that?" There was little 
lunprovement in most students' ability to apply 
TiKigular school work to any larger goals. Many times 
istiudents said they attended because they had to. Five 
or six students, while attending classes regularly, 
refused to do the minimum amount of work to pass 
the course, 

d. Tolerance for nonschool learning situations- was ex- 
tremely higli. Students were eager to learn how to 
roof a house, paddle a canoe, clean fish, take honey 
from a beehive and other nonacademic learning 
situations. 

The following are comments and observations relative to 
student attendance: 

a. The students who disliked school the most were 



released from compuulsory a:nrendance and enrolled in 
the GHD school where attendance improved. 

b. As the year developed, students became less anxious 
and fearful of classes and teachers and attended more 
regularly. 

c. As the year progressed, attendance became forcibly 
required with the penalty of enjailment for noncom- 
pliance. Student attedance improved considerably 
when counselors checked each classroom. Two boys 
were taken to jail to think Aouj school attendiance. 

4 Girls' attendance was bettsE than boys. The girls, 
after their initial anrikt!?}', \^>&^T!mm willing to attend 
classes regularly for ifie; rev^sind of adult praise and for 
$,25iper week per class iforgserfect attendance. 

e. Teachers were asked to. signi.a weekly attendance and 
progress report. Girls were lUKQjne willing to have these 
reports than boys were. Bo5s:,:even when attending 
class regularly, thought of iSs act as degrading and 
refused compliance. 

f, ' Given a choice between regiiifer atttmdance ariflibeing 
sent to McCIaren Scteol ffinr B(«s, some said the 
latter was preferable. 

When skipping classes was a fesuhi of higli aa^ety, it 
was usually benefak^!, & tlke.ssudents who iliad not 
:developed tools ifa deaiMng with their fears and 
^anxieties, skipping class, which represents avoidance, 
'was the least detrimenitaF -metikid of expressing 
^hostility or acting out. While this j sometimes led to 
perpetuation of avoidance of :dlasses, in part due to 
the fear of punishment bv the teacher upon return- 
ing, skipping often provided the: balance whidhiiled to 
improved attendance,. 

lUiln some emotionally idfet5Uxi3ed:Kyoung people punish- 
^nient served as a fonn :of xemard or reinforcement. 
Students would set themsfcsiup for punishment by 
^skipping class, 

i. Attendance based solely OMiear; of reprisal is incon- 
igruent with development oi^e independent decision 
making process, which isiamother goal of therapy. 
Example: K. H., a 12th:,^ade -boy, skipped approxi- 
mately 1/3 of his outdoor recreation classes. From 
the summer recreation program at his Youth Care 
Center, he had an excellent understanding of the 
information taugjit in the class. He skipped these 
classes, he claimed, because they bored him, they 
were a waste of time and he wished to use his time 
working on art projects. His art teacher had agreed to 
let him work in the art room at any time of the day. 
His plans were to enter an art college after graduation 
from high school. The time spent ''skipping" one 
class was more profitably used in another way. iie 
enjoyed art but felt forced to attend recreation class. 
The question herein raised is whether there is a 
positive or negative correlation between attendance 
and emotional adjustment. A guess would be that a 
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Table I 

Gatos-MacGinities Reading Test 



Student Pretest Grade Sc 

Vocabulary Coniprehe 

! 9.6 8,1 

2 , 84 6.0 

3 9.1 10.1 

4 14.1 13.9 

5 15.9 14,6 

6 - 7.6 73 

7 11.3 9.8 

8 5.2 6,8 

9 ' . 5.8 S.I 

10 14.1 10.5 

11 6.3 7.9 

12 7.6 4,8 

13 8.8 6.0 

14 8.8 7.7 

15 5.2 8.7 

16 14.4 13.9 

17 ' 7,6 5.9 
18" 8.8 7.9 

19 10.1 10.8 

20 9.8 7.8 

21 6.4 6,8 

22 6.8 6.5 

23 10. 1 9.8 

24 7.6 8,3 

25 8.9 9.9 



range exists in different individuals from a +1 to a -1 
correlation. For some students some classrooms 
became a source of security and reward and at- 
tendance improved; in some cases this reflected a 
dependency relationship rather than adjustment. For 
most of the more anxious students these conditions 
did not exist in any class. 
Validity of the test results is questionable for the 
following reasons. 

a. Students believed the tests to be of no practical value, 
and thus refused to expend their greatest effort. 
"What^s in it forme?" 

b. Anxiety reduction techniques were Oif .help to some 
students taking the tests but reduced test motivation 
in others. 

c. Many students had been tested so often that they 
refused full cooperation, particularly on posttest, 

d. Many students had only plans for vocational training 
and considered academic testing to be a waste of 
effort. 

e. Posttcsts were administered during the busy spring 



'i"e Postiesi " u:.QitiLe. Score 

sion Vocabulary ('cioiprchensiun 



Drop 




8.8 




9.6 




Drop 




15.2 




9.2 




Drop 




6.4 


" 6 


Drop 




14.2 




4.8 


5,2 


8.4 


6.6 


Drop 




Drop 




Drop 




Drop 




7.5 




10.1 


T!9) 


Drop 




9.0 




6.8 




6.9 




10.4 




5.6 


: m 


8.4 





schedule: good weather, softball gaa^irLCOTiiiing up, 
finals at school for those still enrdiiW^ -fctHiva 
was low. 

(For attendance results, see Table 111.) 

The Youth Care Centers were responsibifefenmany of 
the absences of the students in the publiG::mliooL Some 
absences were previously arranged, such as fcr a: hunting 
trip. Other absences were allowed by th-e Youth Care 
Centers due to emotional or physical conditions. Weekly 
complex meetings involving YCC's 1 and 3 .sometimes 
lasted into the morning hours and reqaimd/ deep 
emotional energy of many participants.. Risings- t(3)?iGatch a 
school bus the following morning was ranirjostremely 
difficult chore for some. 

Attendance forms were maintained rigidly by ^some 
teachers and totally ignored by others. Single period 
absences often counted as full day absences but sometimes 
were not counted at all. The curriculum and sdliaiules at 
the school did not lend to maintenance ofrecorchSehcdules 
changed every quarter. Schedules varied fromHife|^ritKo day. 
For example, art might be taken for one hour onMbnday, 
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Table li 



Metro Test Results 
Prctest/Posttest 



YCC 2 


Reading 


Composition 


Math 


Science 


Social Studies 


Avcruge 


1 


35/40 


28/30 


36/43 


48/48 


40/42 


37/40 


2 


47/45 


49/42 


44/48 


47/52 


50/50 


47/47 


3 


42/43 


31/44 


46/48 


34/31 


44 /4Q 


39/43 


4 


59/55 


55/52 


54/58 


38/44 






5 


32/32 


48/36 


40/35 


36/32 


54/36 




6 


35/43 


45/48 


5 1/52 


36/42 






7 


36/52 


45/54 


59/58 


41/48 




4^ /^4 


8 


56/58 


50/60 


47/49 


42/44 


46/52 




9 


■ ■ 25/40 


24/24 


30/34 


26/31 


32/44 


27/35 


10 


61/60 


54/58 . 


48/44 


45/41 


56/58 


53/52 


11 


45/42 


46/46 


34/42 


32/42 


43/52 


40/45 


12 


38/45 


34/37 


41/39 


36/40 


41/42 


38/41 


13 


52/61 


46/50 


41/42 


43/45 


54/57 


47/51 


14 


34/36 


36/35 


44/48 


42/42 


38/43 


39/41 


15 


41/47 ' 


40/43 


50/50 


48/52 


45/38 


45/46 


16 


48/42 


46/40 


49/53 


49/54 


42/32 


47/44 


17 


36/36 


32/30 


48/33 


32/34 


36/34 


37/33 



two hours on Tuesday and two hours on Thursday. Other 
classes would alternate with this class. 

3. The creation of a special role of educational manager 
to assist in the remedial training and academic 
instruction of emotionally disturbed, behavior prob- 
letn youngsters in cooperation with the local school. 
Again, the results are as quoted by the education 
manager: 

This project was subject to the biases, 
strengths and weaknesses of a single director. 
While the director was trained as a counselor, 
he was asked not to involve himseJf with 
indepth counseling because the students were 
already participating in individu.al and group 
therapy at their YCC's and school counselors 
worked with them in scheduling at school. The 
project director decided against tutormg and 
remedial teaching because the students who 
were behind level were enrolled in a nearly 
complete curriculum of remedial courses; re- 
medial courses were available in math, reading, 
english and science. The students arrived home 
from school at 4:00 p.m. and had work 
responsibilities until dinner. They were tired of 
school by the evening, so very little tutoring 
was done after school. 
The main responsibility of the director became that of a 
consultant to school staff, YCC stalTs and students. Time 
spent with the three groups was about equally divided. 
Many changes occurred during the year in all three jiroups. 



Whether those changes were in any way a result of this 
project is difficult to say, but they certainly did affect the 
educational life of the students. Some of those changes 
were : 

a. The vice-principal of the high school left during the 
third quarter. 

b. The principal quit, effective at the end of the year. 
(Both of the above were replaced with extremely 
qualified, outstanding individuals who are well 
trained in behavioral sciences and competent in 
working with emotionally disturbed delinquent 
youth.) 

c. During the year there were four different couples as 
residential counselors at YCC I . 

d. A tliorougli change in treatment philosophy occurred 
at YCC 2. 

e. YCC 2 developed a working relationslilp with the 
public school, making services available and com- 
munications open. 

f. The Community College is offering services, programs 
and tutors to the YCC. 

g. The GED School has become a valuable educational 
resource for disturbed youth. 

Following is a discussion of an assortment of other 
salient features of this project. 

Summer Project. During the summer months the project 
switched from the school setting to the outdoors. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Juvenile Court to provide 
counselors and students tor trips of three or four day's 
duration. These included, trips to the beach, backpacking. 
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TmIMc III 



Atieiulaiice/Ciediis in Public Scliooi 



\X'C I 



5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 

YCC3 
1 

2 

-» 

'4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 



Gi'iide level 
8/71 

1 1 

12 
JO 
10 

• 10.5 
10 
10 

10 ■ 
10 
10 
1 1 
1 1 
10 



10 

10'/^ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.5 

10 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 



Grade level 


Credits 


Total days 


1 VJ ( Cl 1 tJ > ^ 


r 1 


8/72 




abscii I 


p 1 V OV I I I 


School 


CiED Diploma 


0 


8 


1 V.I 


in/ 1 d/7 1 

1 U/ I 4/ / 1 


H.S, Diploma 


10 


30 




0/17/71 

V/ [ / / / .| 


00.5 


. 4 


32 


129 


- / / '1 


10 


2 


2! 


102 


9/'>K/7t 


1 1 








1 Pdll "> 
1 /-4/ / 


.>!/• 


13 


6,3 


2/8/71 


GED Certificate 


0 


8 


70 


W7/71 


10.5 


3 


5 


40 


4/5/72 


10.5 


4 


2 


70 


1/2S/72 


10 


0 


0 


17 


i/r'/7"' 


1.0.5 


6 'A 


28 


125 


10/5/71 


11 


1 


24 


41 


?/7/71 


I 1.5 

GED Certificate 


5 


27 


148 


911111 


0 


6 


' 20 


10/1/71 


10 


• 0 


12 


39 


911 11 \ 


1 1 


5 


5 


126 


1 1/9/71 


1 1 


13 


10 


165 


9llll\ 


1 1 • 


lOVz 


24 


151 


9/7/7 1 


11 


11 


6 


169 




10.5 


6 


17 


129 


9nn\ 


1 1 




4 


29 


4/25/72 


1 1 


9 


19 


' 156 


9/7/71 


1 1 




16 


22 


3/14/72 


I I 




I 


48 


3/27/72 


I 1 


4 


13 


78 


1/25/72 



fishing and canoeing: Ten such trips were taken, and 
fourteen or fifteen court selected young people were taken 
each time. 

As a result of the summer educational-recreational 
project, forty-five court committed youth were to stay out 
of the Juvenile Detention Home and out of trouble for the 
summer, were to demonstrate, by participation, that they 
understood how to make positive, socially acceptable use of 
time in recreational activities, were to demonstrate that 
they could cooperate with a group of thirteen peers and 
four adults in group activities, and were to improve their 
self'Understanding through group counseling. 

One student of the forty-five was arrested during the 
summer on charges of possession of marijuana. 

Thirty students learned how to navigate canoes in rapid 
flowing rivers. Forty students demonstrated skills in back- 
packing on four day wilderness trips. Twenty-two students 
learned how to catch, clean and cook fish. 

In all the Uips it was agreed by counselors and youth 



[-eft 
School 

1 1/16/71 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 
reenter 

6/8/72 
12/23/71 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 
2/4/72 
6/8/72 
5/24/72 
6/8/72 
1 1/10/72 



11/16/71 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 

4/19/72 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 

. 6/8/72 
6/8/72 
6/8/72 



that cooperation among participants was exceptional, hi 
activities such as team cooking, dish washing, camp making, 
fire building, clean up and particularly canoe paddling, 
outstanding cooperative efforts were demanded and 
realized. Only one case of refusal of cooperation occurred. 
A girl who participated in a beach trip joined the group 
with extreme emotional problems resulting from her family 
situation. At the beach she felt out of touch with the 
group, slipped off by herself and hitchhiked to her parents' 
beach home. After leaving she immediately called the court 
to inform them of her actions, so undue concern was 
avoided. In a sense, even her actions showed cooperation. 

Group conseling took place daily on each trip. It is the 
belief of the counselors and youth that increased self-under- 
standing was realized by all participants as a result of the 
counseling. One measure of this was that young people who 
had been violating laws were no longer violating laws. 

GED School. In the GED school goals are immediately 
obtainable. When the student demonstrates on a trial test 
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(hat he iinclcrstaiids the subject area sij(Ticiently lo pass the 
GIlI) lesi in that area, he goes to the testing center and 
takes the test. The student is rewarded for what he learns 
rather than how long he endures, l-or these students whose 
goals and gratification are extremely short term the GED 
school is very effective. This is often the case with the 16 or 
17 year old students who have 9th or 1 0th grade credits. 
Instead of attending public school for three more years to 
obtain a diploma, they would rather attend a school with 
the prospects of receiving a GED certificate after learning 
necessary subject matter. 

Attendance is kept rigidly. A student cannot skip school 
without being noticed-. Yet he has the freedom to step 
outside the building for a cigarette when he wishes. 
Attendance is reported to the Youth Care Center each 
week. The staff at the GED school know where each 
student is, physically and educationally. There is a concern 
on the part of the GED school staff to help each student 
pass the GED test as soon as possible. 

All students responded favorably to the GED school. 
Some said it was their only positive school experience. 
Apparently it was the first time some of them had been 
accepted as worthwhile students and had succeeded in 
educational endeavors. 

Some YCC students function satisfactorily in the 
public schools because: (a) teachers often demand respect, 
which some students are willing to offer; (b) some teachers 
tolerate unique or unsuccessful behavior; (c) some students 
function well when expectations of success are reflected by 
memorization of factual information. 

Most students have little ability to cope with abstracts 
that are of lio immediate importance to them.. 

The GED school did more toward attaining the educa- 
tional goals set for the young people in this project than 
any other schools. 

After assessment of the difficulties between Youth Care 
Center students and public schools it is my belief that the 
educational program being initiated currently at YCC 2 is 
by far the best approach for delinquent youth. Treatment 
can be made consistent in all phases of the young people's 
lives during the time that they are working hardest to gain 
some emotional stability, security, self-worth and trying to 
reduce hostilities. When placed in a public school shortly 
after arrival at a YCC there is an extremely great chance 
that the person will act out delinquent tendencies. The 
environment which causes this has noticeable effects on 
people who are considered normal, but even greater effects 
on the labeled juvenile. The following list considers some of 
the conditions which exist for these YCC youngsters: 

a. Taken away from home and family. 

b. Placed injail. 

c. Labeled "delinquent.'' 

d. Placed in an institution with unknown adult staff and 
''delinquent'' peers. 

e. Placed in a new school. 



\\ Labeled '^delinquent" by new students. 

g. Immediately suspect by teachers and students. 

h. Placement in a school setting, which in many delin- 
quent cases, was the reason the young person 
developed delincjuent tendencies originally. 

A decision to drop a student from the program was 
made exclusively by the Youth Care Center staff after 
consideration of what was best for the siudcnt, Thecontinued 
residence at the Youth Care Center is contingent upon 
students' cooperation with efforts to change behavior. 
Wlien they refuse to cooperate they are sent to some other 
institution such as MacLaren, Hillcrest or the County Jail. 
Some students demonstrated that their problems were more 
severe than the Youth Care Center was geared to handle. 
Other students were placed in foster homes or other 
programs upon completion of their treatment. The follow- 
ing individuals were lost from the program for various 
reasons. 

Student 1. Hostility toward many Youth Care Center 
staff members and peers and refusal to work on his own 
problems. He was returned to jail for referral to some other 
program. He was achieving extremely well at school in a 
vocational program. 

Student 2. This girl had had difficulty with teachers in 
the high school due to rigid enforcement of rules in 
business education classes. She was released from attend- 
ance at higli school and placed in the Community College 
Continuation Htgli School program. The amount of un- 
structured time there deterred her growth in responsibility. 
She became more and tnore hostile toward YCC controls 
being placed on her. She and a friend outside the YCC 
program fled in a stolen car. She was referred back to jail. 

Student 3. This girl was placed in a foster home in a 
different district. 

Student 4. This boy did not enroll in school at the first 
of the year due to extreme anxiety toward the school 
setting. When placed in school anxieties led to stealing keys 
from the P.E. teacher, breaking into locked rooms contain- 
ing valuables and stealing many personal items. He was sent 
to juvenile court for placement. 

Student 5. This boy refused to allow the YCC staff to 
work with him toward constructive goals. He became a 
leader of negative energies. He refused to cooperate and was 
referred back to court. 

Student 6. This girl had reached a plateau in her 
development and was placed in a foster home. 

Student 7. Boy enlisted in Marines. 

Student 8. Boy placed in foster home. 

Student 9. Boy returned to home of his parents. 
7(9. Girl placed in foster home. 

This number of students leaving the project during the 
year gave an ad hoc quality to the entire program. For 
example, nuich time, energy and expense was invested by 
the program director in arranging contingencies for student 
2 above. She was removed from the program immediately 



it>llo\vinii stcaliii- u car duo to a decision made prior to that 
lime rchiiivo lo consequences for delinquent bcliavior. 
riuis. he! development in (he Title VI project also cntled. 

The •Mndependent Stmiy i'criod" was designed for 
students to go to the cafeteria or other designated centers 
lo study, talk or relax. During part or all of this period the 
siudenis in the project usually left the school grounds to 
smoke. Students were not permitted to smoke on the 
school grounds and were not to leave the school grounds. 
Tiiese rules were made meaningless by the school adniinis- 
iration's ineonsistent enforcement of them. Students, while 
scoffing at the rules and the administration, were concerned 
about being caught and punished. The Independent Study 
Period thus provided both favorable and ' unfavorable 
conditions. It allowed reduction of classroom anxieties and 
provided the students with opportunities (o talk with YCC 
peers. It provided a smoke break (only three of 57 YCC 
residents did not smoke regularly). It permitted some 
limiied communication between YCC student.^ and other 
students. The totally unstructured time it provided was 
rarely usetl responsibly by disturbed young people. The free 
lime led to frequent skipping of classes, to conflicts with 
non YCC students and lo contlicts with school personnel. 

Throughout the year the schedules of the disturbed 
students were constantly changed in an effort lo niatch 
personalities with interests and abilities in order to avoid 
conllicts. ror the more seriously disturbed, alternatives 
diminished rapidly. 

This project proved of no apparent value in appreciably 
altering public school teachers' ability to understand and 
help emotionally disturbed delinquent youth. After much 
study and experience teachers arrive at treatment philoso- 
phies and ieehniques which are not easily changed. A 
prevalent attitude of niany teachers is that .students should 
follow rules and procedures, and that those who do not 
conform should be punished in some way or removed from 
the classroom or .school. When rules or conditions exist 
disturbed students tend to challenge them a,s a measure of 
self-worth. Often teachers perceive this challenge as a 
personiil attack, in which case they defend themselves. 
Involved to a tremendous extent is the ego, the self-confi- 
dence and the awareness of every person working with 
delinquent youth. 

ConiVontations cannot be avoided as long' as people 
project emotional needs, problems and fears, but tliey can 
be understood. While the YCC's provide extremely good 
therapy for the students during the year, many of the 
young people lack self-understanding while attending 
school. The youngsters learn who they are, what they feel, 
what elTect (hey have on others and others have on them. 
This learning takes place during the students' residence at 
the Youth Care Center. When the person learns how to 
function in school and the rest of society, he leaves the 
YCC. 

It is the belief of the YCC directors and this project 



cotirtiinator that the public schools do not provide the most 
beiuMlcial educational progiam possible for most emo- 
tionally disturbed youngsters, and that for many delinquent 
youths the schools are actually detriiiKMitiil. "The schools 
unintesiiionally create the heightened anxiety anti lack of 
undcMStanding and structuring that leads the yoimg person 
back into trouble. People in anti out of the .schools are 
incapable of viewing young delinquents as people with 
emotional problems. 1( is the belief of the project director 
that many people, due to their own emotional constitution, 
will never be able to tolerate, untlerstand or help delinquent 
youth. Promoting a consistent trenlment plan for emotion- 
ally disturbed delinquent youth would ie(|uirc hiring 
teachers who can work elYcctively with these students. It is 
the opinion of this writer that the controlled setilug of the 
YCC school tlescribed above, conibinetl with the frequent 
public contact, which M the YCC's guarantee, is the most 
beneficial educational and .social balance possible for ihc 
emotionally disturbed youngsters of Oregon. 

Third Party Evaiuator's Comments: 

This project Was a highly imiovative model to deal with 
one of the most difficult school age populations imaginable. 
The priiject established an education manager wlio was to 
work in the Youth Care Centers in the education and 
counseling of delinquent children. The.se childrcji. all high 
school age. have a history of tiilTiculty with schools and 
with the culture. Thus the task facing the project director 
was formidable. 

There is no way in which one can say that the project, 
succeeded in the achievement of its goals. It could not. for 
instance, change the ac^uleniic life and performance of the 
students involved. In tlie words of the education luanagcr. 
"There is little evideiice that tolerance for learning situa- 
tions other than those with tangible rewards was improved 
by this, project. . Thus the objective data indicate tlnit 
the position of the education manager made relatively little 
impact in the lives of the children. 

Yet, the third party evaluation team is reluctant to close 
the door on this model as a resi'ill of this experience. This 
was a most difficult age group and these were children who 
had long ago rebelled against schools. The education 
manager, moreover, was attempting to inlluence the situa- 
tion in a generally noncooperative environment on the part ■ 
of the Youth Care Centers and also on the part of sonie.of 
the education administrators. The cause- primarily of this 
lack oi cooperation was an ambiguous role which was not 
clearly defined. The education manager was essentially 
unable, to establish systematic programs for these children 
to test adequately the theory that he could, or a position 
similar to his could, change the behavior of these children. 

For instance, one is impressed widi the iact^ that (he 
most motivating element for the.se children was to be able 
to leave school or to engage in tasks which were not 
academically oriented. Repeatedly through the account 



rendered by (he cduciilioii niiiiiagcr we find evidence of 
success in outdoor experiences, noiiacudcniic tasks and 
ncadcinic tasks wliich promised an early relief froiii the 
boredom of high school curriculum. 

The conclusion of the education manager i,s that the 
school did not provide a proper eiiviroiiment for these 
children. Me bases this on the model aftorded by Youth 
Care Center 2, which essentially removes the children from 
the school environment and presents a total environment 
for them outside of the school situauon. Me also partly 
bases this conclusion on the success that the GED Center 
had with these children. One must question this conclusion 
since the school has not had an adequate opportunity to 



structure the situation U) provide die iimncdiate tangible 
rewards for these children. There is evidence in other 
settings (reference: Parkro.se Project) that a siructured 
environment In a high school or junior high school setting 
tnay produce clearer results than were achieved here. Again, 
the population had not jcbelled to the same extent as the 
population described in this project. Yet diis project does 
not offer conclusive evidence thai die siructured environ- 
ment with innnediate tangible consequences will not 
modify the behaviors of delinquent children. .Until that test 
has been adequately made, the schools cannot be written 
off as a change agent. 



Title of Project: 
Location: 

Type and Number of 
Children Served: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 



Regional Program Providing Ancillary Diagnostic and 
Therapeutic Services for Physically Handicapped Youth 

Corvallis School District 5 09 J 



142 physically handicapped 

$10,500 

July /, 1971 



Project Ending Date: August 31) 1972 

Background and Rationale: 

In 1^)70 a project, funded by Title VI, was undertaken in 
tiic Coivailis School District to provide physical therapy 
services for an identified population of physically handi- 
capped children. The project was experimental in nature and 
iheiefore required organization and recruitment in the 
beginning stages. It was not until February, 1971 that the 
project was functioning with a referral system and an 
Advisory Committee in which therapy evaluations and 
assignments could be handled. A part time physical 
therapist was included during the last few months of the 
project with audiological services being provided by Oregon 
State University. During the summer of 1971 both physical 
therapy and audioiogy were continued for the most severe. 

With the addition of a new physical therapist, the back 
up of the Advisory Committee, and .school personnel who 
were more aware of the services available, plans were made 
for continuation and expansion during 1971-72, Meetings 
with piiysical education staffs, school counselors and 
principals, and public health nurses provided background 
informati n, names of students and the scope of 
cooperation which could be expected. The most immediate 
needs were: (1 ) establishing regular physical therapy at Mt. 
View elementary school, where the largest number of 
multiply handicapped children were concentrated; (2) 
expansion of the project to include adaptive physical 
education in the secondary schools; and (3) establishing 
diagnostic, corrective and educational services for hearing 
impaired children in the Corvallis area who qualified under 
the physically handicapped program. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To establish criteria which identify handicaps appro- 
priate to a school sponsored physical handicapped 
program, 

A report of criteria established was to be provided. 
2, To secure personnel and establish methods for accept- 
ing or rejecting referrals for therapy. 
A report indicating which personnel were hired and a 

ERIC 



description of their qualifications was to be submitted. 
In addition, a description of the working of the 
committee was to be provided. 

3. To secure approval of the program by physicians and 
other health program personnel, 

A postcard survey was to be accomplished. 

4. To secure maximum parent and school involvement 
in the therapy. 

The number of parents becoming involved was to be 
reported in accordance with the followi.ng format: 1) 
number not involved; 2) number for which physical 
therapist would provide treatment with parent help 
needed but not provided; 4) number for which physical 
therapist provided the treatmervt, as did the parents. 

To evaluate the other part of this particular objective," 
school involvement, the personnel from the various 
schools who participated in the project were cited. 

5. To provide optimum therapy where needed. 

Pre- and posttest measures were to 'be administered 
using appropriate instruments as determined by the 
physical therapist. 

Methodology: 

Physical Therapy Program Referrals for physical ther- 
apy came from principals, teachers, parents, physicians and 
other special services personnel. Screening of these referrals 
was accomplished by the Director of Special Education and 
the physical therapists. Screening involved parent permis- 
sion, request for services and physvian*^^ '^^'\se informa- 
tion. Prescriptions for physical therapy scivices in the 
hospital, clinic or school were then secured from the 
physician. 

Next, a review, which included the medical diagnosis and 
history, the therapy evaluation and recommendations, was 
presented to the Advisory Committee. Certification by this 
committee allowed a full program to proceed. 

Therapy conducted at the hospital or clinic was reviewed 
regularly with the staff and monthly progress reports were 
attached la permnnent records. 



TiieKip\ was provided d:iys ii week :ii Mi),iin(ain View 
School !br hoih T.M.R. iiiui hiindicapped ciiiidren in reguhir 
ckissroonis. Their medical records and progress noies were 
HKiiiHained ai sciiool in a conridcntini file. Through 
arrangemcnis with ihe principal and teachers, therapy was 
provided as pan of the school curriculuni when it was the 
preferred method of treatment. Fiinclional activities initi- 
aled by the therapist were expected to be carried on in tlie 
lionie ai]d/or school 

Pre- and poisttcst evaluations were conducted on all 
participants. However, evaluation measures were imple- 
mented throughout the program with gait and posture 
training to improve the body image, hi addition, each 
participant was reviewed every to 4 months or upon 
termination from (he program. 

Physical therapy was continued at Good Samaritan 
Hospital from mid June to mid August for five multiply 
handicapped children. It was felt a minimal program was 
necessary to prevent deterioration prior to resumption of 
sciiooI in 1972. 

Adaptive RE. Progi'am. Stuaents v. selected for 
adaptive P.E. programs in compliance wilii criteria estab- 
lished by the Physically Handicapped Program, with review 
by the Advisory Committee. They were then placed in a 
secondary level class with a certified P.E. teacher. Pretest 
evaluation was conducted under the supervision of the 
registered physical therapist. 

After determining the degree of handicap, corrective 
exercises were devised to meet individual rehabilitative- 
needs. Specialized equipment such as the ^\iniversal gym/' 
weight lifting equipment, mats, .small trampolines, balance 
beams, rebound nets for eye-hand coordination, and miscel- 
laneous P.E. equipment as available were used. These 
activities attempted to include. involvement of the schools 
P.E. staff to insure this as an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

Posttest evaluations were again supervised by the phys- 
ical therapist at the end of the school year. 

ProMram for Hearing Impaired, Screening and initial 
referral of children to the program came from district 
speech clinicians or physicians. Sophisticated audiological 
evaluatiuji.s were then provided by the Oregon State 
University Speech and Hearing Department. Prescriptions 
and recommendations were prepared by their certified 
audiologists. ♦ 

Individualized instruction was provided twice weekly by 
a certified teacher of the deaf. This instruction included 
hearing and orientation, speech reading, language, and skills 
related to attending to school tasks. Parent instruction; and 
in-service training for classroom teachers were significant 
aspects of the program. 

Evaluation of programs was based on specified objectives 
and a system vf continuous monitoring of progress relative 
to those objectives. 



Rcsuits: 

/. To esiahfish criteria whic/i identify handicaps appro- 
priate to a .school sponsored physically handicapped 
progra/n. 

Criteria for idcntit'ication and initiation of individuals 
into the physically handicapped program was developed in 
iwo areas: (a) TrL\itment. Services provided by a physical 
therapist or audiologisl under ilie supervision of a physi- 
cian: (b) Exerci.ses. Individualized exerci.ses in the school 
setting to correct or adapt to a handicap (adaptive P.E.). 
Eighteen procedural items were developed in these areas to 
initiate programs for individitals. These included identifica- 
tion of child, contact with the home, contact with a 
physician, screening by a committee, and recording 
programs and costs. 

2. To secure personnel and establish methods for accept- 
ing or refecting referrals for therapy. 

Staff personnel serving the project were divided inio 
four categories. (See Table 1). 

Table I 



Total Description 
Number 



Regular staff 



2. Contracted services 10 

3. Volunteer services t)l 

4. Advisory Committee 4 



Director, Tv^^o physical 
Therapists. t*ield 
worker. P.E. 
instructor 

Physical Therapists, 
Audiologi.sts. Teacher 
of the Deaf, Public 
Ileahh Nurses 

Senior and graduate 
level Students, O.S.U. 

Orthopedist, P.E. 
Specialist, Physical 
Therapist, Jr. High 
Principal 



TOTAL 110 



i. To secure approval of the program by physicians and 

other health program personnef. 
Questionnaires were mailed to medical and health 
personnel in the project area in an effort to inform liiem of 
the project services and .secure their approval of the 
program. A report of personnel contacted and the resultant 
return is presented in Table 11 and Table Ifl. 

4. To secure maximum parent and school involvenieni 
in t lie therapy. 
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Physicians 
Public Health Personnel 
Physical Therapists 
Totals 



Tabic II 

Total Sent 

74 
12 
10 
96 



Total Received 

60 
9 
9 

78 



Parent involvement in the project is reported in Table 
IV. StalT evaluation indicates average or above average 
cooperation lor 70% of parents contacted. 

A total of 52 school personnel contributed to the 
functioning of the project. Ten of these participated in a 
direct supportive role through referral procedures, con- 
ducting adaptive classes, contacting parents, assisting with 
testing, and working with volunteer staff. 

5. To provide optimum therapy where needed. 

Physical Therapy Frogram. Results are herein reported 
for 23 children .receiving physical therapy at either Moun- 
tain View Elementary School or Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Pre- and posttests were given in the following areas of 
therapy as determined by the physical therapists: range of 
motion; manual muscle; motor development; activities of 
daily living; motor perception; and gait evaluation. The 
length of therapy for these children varied from 1 month to 
1 year with the average length of therapy being 7 months. 
Table V shows the range of therapy delivered and Table VI 



shows the per cent of improvement recorded fur ihe 
therapy programs. 

Adaptive Froj^rani. Individual ad:<ptivc P.I:, pro- 
grams were initiated for 23 students at (he high, school 
level, 14 students at the junior higli level and 9 students at 
the elementary level. Programs at the secondary level were 
developed for students who needed corrective exercise due 
to physical handicaps, physical injuries or other conditions 
which made regular P,E. impractical. Individual records 
were maintained to measure progress for the period of time 
students participated in the program. Where necessary, 
prescriptive services of physicians or physical therapists 
were secured. The length of time spent in the program 
varied from 6 weeks to 9 months. Programs developed af?d 
records kept were in the following basic categories: range of 
motion: body proportions and alignment; weiglit training: 
progressive resistive exercises; coordinaiion exercises: back 
exercises; manual muscle: and swimming. Per cent of 
improvement recorded for secondary students is indicated 
in Table VII. 

Adaptive P.E. programs were implemented in motor 
perception for 9 elementary students, ages 5-13 years. The 
Purdue Perceptual-Motor Sui^ey was administered as a pre- 
posttest measure. Results of the programs are reflected in 
Table VIII. 

Program for Hearing Impaired. Students referred to the 
program for hearing impairments were evaluated to 
determine their need for therapy and education as related 



Table III 

Results of Medical Personnel Questionnaires 



Number 
Aware 



Number 
Unaware 



Number Having 
Used Services 



Number Declared 
Interested if They 
Had Known 



. Degree of Approval Very 
Questionable Partial Valuable Worthwhile 



55 



23 



14 



15 



Table IV 
Parent Involvement 



ERIC 



Number Cooperative 



Number 
Noncooperative 



Area • 


Excellent 


Average 


Inconsistent 


Disinterested 


Not Available 


Number 
Contacted 


Mountain View 


6 


5 


3 


0 




- ,14 


Program 














Adaptive P. I:. 


12 


10 


-> 

o 


2 


4 


31 


Motor-Perceptual 


3 


2 


1 


1 




9 


Hospital & 


4 


2 


I 


0 


0 


7 


Clinic 














Speech & Hearing 


4 


3 


0 


"> 


2 

(Farm Home) 


. 1 1 


TOTAL 


29 


">-> 


8 


5 


8 


72 



65 



Tjblo V 



Classificaiion of Tlierapy 



ERIC 



Number of Children 
Receiving Therapy 



Activities of 
Daily Livinii 



Number of Children 
Achieving Improvement 3 



R.O.M. ' iVIanuiil Motor 

Muscle Development 

12 10 14 5 

Table VI 

Per Cent Improvement of Total Therapy Program 
0%-5% 5%. 10% 10%. 1 5% I5%.20%. 

1 7 2 • 



Motoi 
\'rception 



Gail 
evaluation 



2"0%-25S^ 
4 



:5%.30% Total 
5 



Number of Students 
Achieving Improvement 



Table Vil 

Per Cent Improvement of Adaptive P.H. Programs (Secondary Level) 
5^A- 1 0% 1 09^^1 5% 1 5%-:0% 20%-25% 

3 16 7 3 

Table VIII 

Adaptive Physical Education ~~. Motor-Perceptual fHlemen?ary) 



25%.30% 



30%-35% 



Student 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
(S 
9 



Length of Time 
in Program 

1 2/7) -5/72 
10/71-5/72 
1/72-5/72 
3/72-5/72 
1/72^5/72 
2/72-5/72 
2/72-5/72 
I 1/71-5/72 
2/72-5/72 













Laterality & 


Gi 


CSS 


r 


ine 




Balance 


Body Iniage 


Directionality 


Motor 


Motor 




Pie 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


!^:st 


8 


30% 


50% 


S0% 


60% 


60% 


75% 


50% 


60% 


75% 


85% 


10 


m 


25% , 


sm 


85% 


50% 


60% 


35% 


50%^ 


40% 


50%. 


5 


30% 


35% 


50% 


50% 


75% 


80% 


50% 


50% 


40% 


507o 


6 


70% 


90% 


60% 


80% 


60% 


75% 


75% 


95% 


75% 


90% 


6 


30% 


40% 


25% 


30% 


50%- 


70% 


40% 


50%^ 


25% 


30% 


5 


50% 




„-,40% 


50% 


40% 


50% 


75% 


80% 


70% 


80% 


5 


25% 


35% 


25% 


25% 


20% 


25% 


30% 


35% 


40%. 


50% 


13 


50% 


60% 


50% 


50% 


30% 


35% 


40% 


50% 


40% 


50% 


1 I 


80% 


90% 


75% 


85% 


1 00% 




65% 


75% 


60%^ 


75% 



to their hearing impairmen*. This evaluation included 
staffings by specialists hi audiology, speech, hearing aids 
and education. Audiologica! testing equipment and sound 
laboratories at Oregon SvM University were used for 
conducting diagnostic evaluation of hearing impairments. 

A total of twenty-five referrals were made to Oregon 
State University. Twelve of these were follow-up evalua- 
tions and thTteen were new referrals. A total of eleven 
audiological exams were conducted al the Oregon State 
University Audiojogy Clinic, Six of these referrals were 
approved by the Advisory Committee for individualized 
instruction. 

Conferences concerning these student referrals were 



Per Cent of 
Improvement 

15% 

9% 

5% 
20% 
10% 
15% 
7.5% 
10% 
J 2% 



conducted with audiologists, parents, counselors, principals, 
teachers and speech clinicians. 

Individualized programs of instruction were then devel- 
oped by the itinerant teacher based upon each student's 
needs identified through the diagnostic procedures. Pro- 
grams designed, included: (a) a detailed specification of 
instructional objectives; (b) precise organization of methods 
and materials to attain these objectives: (c) careful determi- 
nation of each pupil's present level of competence in a 
given subject; (d) individual evaluation and guidance for 
each student; (e) frequent monitoring of student progress 
toward each objective; and (f) continual evaluative feed- 
back for revising and improving instructional procedures. 
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Studeiil /. Age 12; mild bilateral conductive hearing 
loss. 

1 . Classroom motivation and behavior will be changed 
and improved by using operant conditioning tech- 
niques for completing assignments, attending and 
study time. 

2. Reading will be improved by development of word 
recognition, comprehension a:ad word attack skills. 

3. Adaptation to her hearing loss will be improved 
througli auditory discrimination instruction. 

Criteria established for achieving goal ] was reached 
early in the program (see Figure 1 for example of progress). 
A total of 153 words were learned in word recognition, and 
criteria of 100% was reached for auditory discrimination on 
50 word pairs. 

Snuleni 2. Age total sensoi i-neural hearing loss in 
right ear, normal hearing in left ear. 

1. Meaningful language experiences will develop and 
expand the desired language skills for improved 
expressive language. 

2. Auditory training instriiction will benefit the adapta- 
tion to his hearing loss. 

3. Communication efficiency will benefit from lip read- 
ing instruction. 

Criteria established for language development was 
achieved (see Figure 2). The student was able to repeat 
auditory discrimination tasks when visual and auditory 
attending was permitted. However, the student experienced 
difficulty when visual cues were withdrawn. 

Student 3. Age 5; severe articulation deficiency due to 
dysphasia. 

1. Oral communication will be improved through mean- 
ingful use of oral language and language programs. 

2. Speech will be improved through instruction and 
development of consonant sounds. 



This student demonstrated improvement in the use of 
oral language (see Figure 3) and language patterns. Recom- 
mendations were made for continued work in speech. 

Student 4. Age 6; moderate bilateral sensori-ncural 
hearing loss. 

1. Communication efficiency will benefit from h*p read- 
ing instruction. 

2. Adaptation to her hearing loss will be improved 
througli auditory discrimination instruction. 

Monosyllabic words and phrases presented in lip reading 
instruction were accomplished with 100% accuracy. Diffi- 
culty was experienced when intermittent voice was used 
and ambient noises were added. Stories presented with lip 
reading were retold accurately after instruction. 

Auditory discrimination of words using voice and no 
visual clues were accomplished with 100% accuracy (see 
Figure 4). 

Student 5. Age 4; bilateral hearing loss. 

This student was referred by her teacher for speech and 
language evaluation in a Montessori School. Eiglit .sessions 
were held in the child's home using toys, objects, colors, 
etc., to assess language ability. Receptive language appeared 
to be good, as indicated by the ease with which she could 
tollow verbal commands, find objects and answer questions. 
Further speech, language and audiological evaluations were 
recommended before programs are developed. 

Student 6. Age 10; fluctuating bilateral hearing loss. 

Surgery performed after the initial audiological evalua- 
tion restored hearing. Conferences with the student's 
teacher indicated work was needed with listening and 
attending. Programs were being developed when the hearing 
impaired program was terminated. 

in addition to the six students who received individual- 
ized instruction, follow-up and initial visits were completed 
for eighteen of the students referred to the physically 




Figure 1 
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Figure 3 

Student 3 
Full Statements 
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Figure 4 



Student 4 
Auditory Discrimination 
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haiidiciippod program. 

Due to prcmalure utilizntion of funds budgiMcd, the 
hearing impaired program was (crminated in February of 
1^)72. 

Third Party Evaluator s Comments: 

The project described in this report attempted to 
provide a much needed service to a neglected population. 
This type of service takes on an added significance relative 
ro the trend of providing education For all children in the 
public schools. 

Due lo the large number of children served, administra- 
tive components were a necessary part of this project. 
Generally, these components were successfully accom- 
plished as indicated in the results of objectives I -4. The 
procedures reported for initiating therapy programs do not 
meet the conditions of objective I. Tin's was due to a 
misinterpretation of the objective by the project directors. 
Criteria for identifying handicaps appropriate to entry into 
the program are being developed I'or future programs. 

Special notice must be made of the utilization of a large 
number of volunteer personnel from Oregon State. Univer- 
slly, Their involvement must be considered significant in 
terms of the number of children served. The third party 
evaiuator feels, however, that a more extensive report of 
parent involvement would provide a better view of the 
significance of that involvement. Data are available from 
other studies which indicate parental involvement to be a 



vital fact()r relative to the l raining ol handicapped children. 
It is suggested, therefore, thai this aspect of the piiysically 
handicapped program be further developed. 

Providing optimum therapy where needed must he 
considered the major component of this project, it is. 
therefore, important that the objectives to achieve this 
component be well defined. It is also impbrianl that data 
collected provide continuous feedback relative to reaching 
those enabling cbjectives and ultimately, optimum therapy 
for each individual. 

The above elements were not evident in the data 
reported by the physical therapy and adaptive P.I:, pro- 
grams. Therapy was provided for a large number of children 
and improvement was reported as a result of that therapy. 
However, the significance of that improvenieni is difficult 
to determine due to the failure to estabhsh criteria for 
successful achievement of the major objective. It is sug- 
gested that future programs in these two areas have such 
criteria established and that they develop methods of 
moniiaring movement towards achieving that criteria. 

A good example of desired elements are found in the 
daia reported for the program for hearing impaired. 
Development of objectives and continuous monitoring for 
each individual provides a basis for evaluating the degree of 
success achieved^ it is u.Tortunate that the audiological 
portion of this project was unable to continue during the 
entire school yeai . 




Title of Project: 



C7a.v.s for Emotionally Disturbed 



Location: 



Bethel School District 52 



Type and Number of 
Children Served: 



7 emotionally disturbed 



Funding Allocated: $10J500 
Project Beginning Date: August 20, 1971 
Project Ending Date: June 9, 7972 



Background and Rationale: 

Due to socio-ecoiioiiiiK: changes in t|ic Sv:}iool District, m 
I nc rea si i)g n u n ite r o (' ^^^^ x I y a i lil r i ) lo ( i o ii a If y ma I a d j u ,s i ed 
students liave beein cnu:ring school. This group of 
handicapped students was not being served by the District. 
If was determined that a class ol' ten students, a teacher, 
and an aide, using specialized materials and procedures 
would serve this unmet need. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/ . D ia^ n o se he ha v io rai problems and academ ic 
deficiencies. 

2. Provide individualized instruction to promote positive 
social behavior and improve academic performance in 
the basic skills area. 

3. Conduct counseling sessions in individual work with 
the student to assist in the development of positive 
behaviors. Werk with regular teachers to help integrate 
students back into ihe classroom. 

4. Integrate students back into the regular classroom. 
Evaluation: 

To satisfy objectives 1 and 2 the Hill-Walker Behavior 
Problem Checklist would be given as a pre- and posttest 
measure and would be administered monthly as a 
measure of behavior and social adjustment. The indi- 
vidual graphs for the plotting of behavior problems for 
each of the children would be submitted. Academic 
performance and progress would be measured by pre- 
and posttest measures such as the Gates-McKillop Test, 
Gates-MacGinitie Test, iind Standard Diagnostic Test for 
mathematics, in addition to some teacher made tests. 
Also, anecdotal records would be provided in addition to 
a report of the number of children who returned to the 
regular classroom and their performance in that class- 
room. 

Methodolgy: 

The project was conducted as a modified engineered 
classroom. The process for selection of the students was 
referral, evaluation, case slalTing, medical iind/or 
psychiatric diagnosis to determine placement in the class. 



The cyiitei in ilic cfessroo-in were j^hu^ed uc .i ii^ken 
rewaill --rn. fhcy icceivcU p(jnus ibr academic 
per /or ma nee and acceptable behavior. At the end of the 
day the children could either spend their points for 
reinforcements, or save their points tor something more 
expensive, or their points could be utilized the following 
day for free time. Upon successful demonstration that 
academic performance is increasing and behavior problems 
decreasing, the child was phased back into the regular 
program. 

' Results: 

y. Diagnose behavioral problems and academic 
weaknesses and develop methods of acceptable 
behavior and correction of academic deficiencies. 

2. Provide individual instruction to promote positive 
social behavior and improve academic basic skills 
area. 

Table I shows the results achieved in the Hill-Walker 
Behavior Problem Checklist. An examination of the Table 
■ indicates that the Hill-Walker Behavior Problem Checklist 
was not administered monthly except during the last four 
months of the program, and that only three students, 
numbered 3. 5, and 6, was the test administered to at the 
beginning of the school year. This is undoubtedly due to 
some of the problems the program had relative to location 
of the class and the teacher leaving the program, which will 
be discussed at the eiid of this report. 

Anecdotal data for the individual students follows: 
Student I: Student 1 came into the program in the last 
month of school. The second grade teacher was having 
trouble with the child in that he refused to do any f, 
assignments and paid little attention to what was going on 
in the classroom. The teacher also conveyed that his mother 
was having problems with him at home. His performance in 
the special class indicated that he was a good student and 
responded well to (he point system and individual 
programming. The recommendation for the child is that he 
returns to regular program the next academic year. Because 
of the short period of lime in which he was in the special 
class no pre- and posi-academic tests were taken. 



Table I 



Hill Walker Behavior Problecn Ciiecklist Scores 



Suuian Aciini: Oui 

1 Month 4 5 
Score S 2 

2 Month 3 4 5 
Score 9 6 3 

3 MoiHh 9 3 4. 5 
Score 0 111 



Withdraw :j| 

4 5 
n 0 

3 ^ 5 

9 y 

:T0 i^-: '/ 'J 



DMrucijhiluy 

4 5 

9 2 

^ 4 5 
9 5 4 

4 5 



Drsturhod 
f\vr Rcbrions 

4 5 
3 3 

5 4 4 4 



Inimuiurify 

4 > 

: n 

3 4 > 

0 [) (J 

9 3 4 5 

0 7 6 6 



Tout!} Sctnrc 
> 

9 3 .4 5 
27 3 1 3 23 



4 Month 3 4 5 6 3 4 5 6 3 4 5 6 3 4 5 6 3 4 5 6 3 4 5 6 
Score 7 6 6 3 0 0 0 0 2 6 6 11 10 0 0 1440 11 14 14 14 

5 Month 9-3 4 5 9 3 4 5 9 3 4 5 9 ^ 4 5 9 345 t - 5 
Score 0 111 I 10 4 4 1110 0 (i \\ 0 -a 1) 0 0 12 r*' > 

.6 Month 10 3 4 5 6 6 10 3 4 5 6 ■ 4 5 6 6 ^n't 3 4 5 6 6 10) 3 4 6 6 1Mi)> > 4^ ■'^ 6 6 

Score 13 12 12 9 9 a 0 ^ 0 t^.y , [iw: :;i 4 2 4 ; ,1 1 1 1 1 0 2 2 2 2 2 0 2^ r^'ri-'lM^M :l6 4 

7 MoTi'lh 3 4 5 3 4 5 3 4 5 3 4 5 3 4 5 3 4 5 

Score 12 10 9 0 0 0 8 7 5 3 3 3 lit 24 21 IS 



The Hill-Walker Behavior Problem Checklist scores 
indicate a dramatic drop. A low score on the Hill-Walker 
Behavior Problem Checklist indicates less hcliUtw^r 
problems than a higher score. Figi^fe I stov^^L^euJiyd -c^irittifr 
number of limes tlie child indie atctd that he could nt)t do a 
task, or did not know how. Baseline was taken from the 
period May 1 ihroiigh May 5 and then the child was put on 
an ignoring program which successfully deleted the 
behavior. 

Student 2: Student 2 came into the special class in 
March. He spent one school year at Children's Hospital 
school and after being recommended to enter a first grade 
class, which he did, met with little success. He apparently 
could not function within such a large group. Although he 
was unable in the first grade class to spend a full day in 
school, he did go a full day in the special class and seemed 
to respond well to the attention and the individualized 
programming. 

Aberrant behaviors which were pinpointed were hitting 
of other children and talk-outs. The graphs presented by 
the teacher of the special class indicated essentially no 
progress in the program to reduce the number of times he 
hit other children; the number of talk-outs reduced 
gradually in the period May 3 to June 5, although even by 
June 5 they were not completely eliminated. The average 
number of talk-outs exhibited by the child between the 
period April 3 and April 10 was four. The number of 
lalk-outs between the period May 26 and June 5 was 0.5. 
No pretest was done on the Gates-McKillop Test although a 
postlest was accomplished on June 7. In the period 
between March 16 and May 17 on a Math L.ventory test, 
the student indicated some improvement in almost all areas. 



This child will be retaaicii in the class aevM^:;;\cai]5^?niic year, 
'''5\imk^jn An e.^anti]Ut;i=?An of ^ik^ 'iiicsiisil??^ of the 
WWalfevH' BeJiavior Problem Ght'cklist far ^iaLtidciiii' 3, who 
has been in the program since its inception in September, 
indicates that he has made relatively little gains according 
to the Hill-Walker Behavior Problem Ciiecklisl. An effort 
was made by the teacher to reduce the number of times the 
child cried in a day. From the period March 13 to March 17 
he was crying on an average of three times a day. This was 
reduced to an average of 0.25 in the period April 1 1 
through April 14, In the period from April 18 to May 2.S 
the teacher was able to have the child accomplish more 
tasks without asking for assistance, whcfcas at the 
beginning of the period he required teacher's assistance in 
three out of every four tasks he would undertake. The data 
on an informal Reading Inventory indicates that the child 
learned to read to a much greater extent than when he 
started the program. These type of gains lirc not 
demonstrated in the Math Inventory on tests which were 
administered in September and May. This child will be 
retained in the program for another academic year, 
although it is hoped that he will begin to be phased into a 
regular program. 

Student 4: Student 4 was in the program Uom its 
inception in September. He is being phased back inlo the 
regular classroom and the comments of the re^^ular 
classroom teacher are worth noting: 

After spring vacation, name back to our 

room for math class and later spent most of the 

afternoon with the third grade. 

Most of the time he was a good worker. 

Though he was still easily distracted, for the 
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Figure i 

Student W - Record of Jiumber of times he said, ''I can't do 
it," or 'i don't know how." 



most part he stayed at a task with only 
occasional reminders. He seemed to try hard to . 
exhibit jti^^r^ted classroom behavior amd was 
eager :3iitl aii6}^io» lo- complete his assigned 
wofrk. He statowed that he was working on 
self-control, very seldom talking or acting out. 
He wanted very much to be a part of the group. 

If he were given explicit directions, he could 
do the mathematical computations with the 
help of a number line or counting. 

He had difficulty with reasoning situations 
and problem solving even on a one-to-one oral 
basis. 

I believe he has made progress in both his 
arithmetic skills and his social classroom 
behavior. 

The average number of talk-outs from the period April 
10 to April 28 was 2.5, as opposed to the baseline period of 
10. The program for reducing the talk-outs was having the 
child count his own and keep track of them on his desk. 

His correct and error rate as demonstrated in the 
Reading Inventory is shown in Table II. 

Student 5: This student was in the program for the 
entire year. An examination of the Hill-Walker Behavior 
Problem Checklist indicates that the main difficulty which 
the child apparently has Was withdrawal from others. 
According to the teacher this has largely been overcome, 
although the child is still needful of teacher's approval. 
Figure 2 shows the effect of a structured program on 
reduction. of having the child ask for teacher approval. This 
child's academic performance progressed satisfactorily 
during the year. 

Student 6: As evidenced by the scores of the Hill-Walker 
Behavior Problem Checklist over the period from October 
lo June, the student made good advances in his behiivior. 
These advances are supported by the comments of (he 
classroom teacher and are reported in pin t as follows: 



In the afternoon workshop it is obvious thai 
his work habits have improved .greatly . He 
listens to directions and does his work quietiy. 
He makes an attempt to do an assignment 
whether it is difficult or not. One of his 
problems was to keep his hands to himself, 
particularly in the P.E, class, where many 
children were involved. He has been able to 
enter into this class with no problems at all. In 
fact I observed him trying to settle one 
disagreement. In my opinion, the (special) class 
has been a life-saver to him. He is happier, eager 
to learn and not so defeated. He found he could 
do something. . 
This child will be returning to a regular ,.hird grade lass 
next year. 

The only academic data submitted to support this child's 
growth was Math Inventory I and II which was only partly 
completed. The growth indicated no change in the correct- 
error ratio but a significant increase in the number of 
correct responses. The dates of the two tests were January 
1 1 to 15, and May 16 to 18. 

Student 7. As is obvious from the Hill-Walker Behavior 
Problem Checklist scores in Table I, this child has exliibited 
relatively little improvement in his performance, although 
some gains apparently have been made in acting out and in 
distractability, which may be due to a medication program 
on which he has been placed. 

In September this child had no reading skills, whereas in 
May he exhibited some reading skills as evidenced by a 
Reading Inventory record sheet. For instance, in the visual 
discrimination of letters over a two day period he was able 
to get 34 correct and I incorrect in a one minute period of 
time. His recognition of oral alphabet in the ten second 
period indicated only four correct and two incorrect. In a 
one minute period he was able to give 33 correct consonant 
sounds and 8 incorrect sounds. In :i thirty second peiit)tl he 
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Table II 



Reading Inventory Record - Stndenl 4 



Average 
9/15,9/16,9/17 



Visual Discrimination, 

Letters 
Oral Alphabet, Total 
Consoni: n; Sound 
Vowel Sounds 
Blending 
Irregular Word 
Oral Reading 



Correct 
24 

20 
. 36 
15 
0 

0 

1 



was able to give 17 vowel sounds correctly and 9 
incorrectly'. Despite this evidence of improvement, the 
teacher was quite concerned about his reading abilities and 
fell that this was a major priority on which she needed to 
work with him. For this reason he is being retained in the 
special class for another year. His behavior, of course, also 
indicates that he can use the special services. A good 
example of the improvement that was made, but the need 
for further improvement, is exhibited by Figure 3, which 
shows the number of outbursts he exhibited during the 
reading lessons each day. An outburst was defined as a loss 
of temper and verbal abuse of the teacher. 

3. Conduct cojupeiifjg sessions in individual work with 
the student and to assist in the development of 
positive behaviors. Work with regular teachers to help 
integrate students hack into the classroom. 



Incorrect 
0 

1 

3 

14 
14 
13 
9 



Correct 
34 ' 

23 
67 
21 
5 

16 

38 



Average 
5/22,5/23,5/24 



Incorrect 
0 

0 
0 
1 

9 
8' 
6 



Anecdotal records were provided to indicate that such 
counseling sessions were established. However, these were 
overshadowed by the difficulty in the establishing of this 
class. The teacher.appointed to the class left the class in the 
middle of the year, requirlng^ thiit another teacher be 
obtained. In addition, the class was initially established in 
an area that caused definite space problems. It was not until 
after February when the class moved to a mobile trailer 
that adequate space was considered to be provided. The 
teacher who came into the class as a substitute lor the 
original teacher had never taught n class for the emotionally 
disturbed before, although she did have experience in 
classes for the ncurologically impaired. Plans are under way 
to have this teacher go lo summer school to receive further 
training, 

4. The goal is to successfully integrate students hack 



15 
14 
13 
12 
1 1 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
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0 



Baseline 




Awarding of extra point for beginning a second task 
without asking for teacher approval. 
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Figure 2 



Student 5 - Reduction in muber of limes Student 5 asks 
for teacher approval. 
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Number of outburst during reading per day. 
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Figure 3 



Ignoring outburst ajid 
complete one other task 

into the regular classroom. 
The information for objective 4 has been cited in the 
write-up of objectives I and 2. Essentially four of the seven 
children are being returned to the regular class and in each 
case of those who are returning, the. regular classroom 
teacher iias indicated that the child is performing at a much 
higher level and in an acceptable manner to be retained in 
the particular classroom- 
Third Party Evaluator s Comments: 

This project had many difficulties in getting started but 
these difficulties abated beyond mid-year. The difllculties 
which the project had were mentioned in the "Result" 
section under objective 3. Briefly, the teacher who had 
been assigned to the project decided to leave the project in 
mid-year, leaving a substitute who had not been trained in 
behavior modification and who had never dealt with a class 
for behavior problems prior to this time. In addition, the 
space which the school district felt they were going to 
have - mainly mobile trailers, was not made available to 
them unhl after February, 

Because of the change in teachers, some of the records 
were not transmitted as well as they should have been from 
one teacher to another, although it should be staled 
without qualification that the present teacher of the special 
class followed the evaluation plan exactly and kept all the 



leaving his desk, requiring him to 
before teacher returned to him, 

necessary records to show the growth of the various 
students. Thus, in Table I one sees the Hill-Walker Behavior 
Problem Checklist being only systematically administered 
from the period March through the end of the project. The 
pre- and posttesting in the Gates-McGinitie or Gates- 
McKillop tests were not systematically done, although 
posttests on almost all children were administered. Thus, in 
some instances it was veiy difficult to discern the, actual 
academic growth of the children and hopefully, these 
difficulties will be eliminated next year since the project 
has been refunded. 

Another cause of concern, however, must be the number 
of children served by the project. The project was funded 
under the assumption that fifteen children, ages 6 to 12 
would be served. Only 7 were served and of these only 4 
were served for the entire school year. Undoubtedly, this 
failure to serve the number of children specified iAi the 
grant is due to space limitations and to the staffing 
difficulties which the project had- 

Despite these inherent difficulties, one must be im- 
pressed with th^ gains made in the children. Of the seven 
children involved in the project, four are reluming to the 
regular classroom and the reports from the repilar class- 
room indicate significant improvement in their behavior to 
the extent where they will be able to satisfactorily perform 
without special assistance. 
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Title of Project: 



Speech Instnicdon and Llifiic 



Location: 

Funding Allocated: 

Type and Number of 
Children Sen'ed: 

Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending Date: 



Forest Grove Public Elementary Schools 
$IIJ62 



40 Speech Correction. 71 Langmige 
Development, 111 Total 



August 30, 197 J 
June 9, 19 72 



Background and Rationale: 

Prior lo September, 1971 the Forest Grove School 
Disirict did not employ a speech clinician or have a planned 
speech tlicrapy program in their elementary schools. 

In the spring of 1971, referrals from elementary teachers 
indicated a possibility of 174 children who had some degree 
of articulation, voice or lluency problem. Referrals of 
children who needed language development programs 
numbered 42. 

The great number of children requiring speech and 
language services ^indicated the need t^or instituting this 
project. Since thore had been only minimal exposure to 
speech services in the elementary schools, there was the 
necessity of educating teachers and administrators to the 
rationale' and operation of this new speech and language 
program. , 

Objectives and fevaluation Plan: 

/. To provide consultative services for home room 
teachers in classroom intervention techniques for 
pupils with speech and language problems. 
To evaluate this objective, a log was kept concerning 
(he number of these meetings, the number of teachers at 
these meetings, the numher of students served, and the 
techniques presented. In addition, follow-up visits will 
be described in lemis of techniques actually imple- 
mented by the teachers in their classrooms. 
2. To provide services for individual pupils with lan- 
guage and articulation problems. 
To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was administered on a pre- post'test basis 
and a modification of the Ryan Articulation Test was 
administered on a pre-post basis. 

To provide services for individual students diagnosed 
as having problems ui phonation. 
To evaluate this objective, the number of children 
served for ihis type of disability was documented. The 
type of services provided for them and the rcstilts of 
these services will be presented. 

4. To provide services for individual students diagnosed 



as having problems in promdy. 

To evaluate this objective, the number of children 
identified as having this problem were presented. The 
type of program given to them and the results of this 
program were presented. 

Methodology : 

.At the end of the school year 1971, all elementary 
teachers in seven schools had been asked to refer children 
for speech therapy and/or language development. A simple 
guideline was provided to help the teachers choose these 
students for referral. 

In September, 197L one full time speech clinician and 
one teacher aide (working AVi hours daily) were employed 
to start this new speech program in the elementary grades 
(K-6). 

The third week in September, 197K speech screening 
was begun with those children who had been referred the 
previous spring. Ryan's Articulation Test was used for this 
pretest. Screening for those children needing services in the 
area of phonation and stuttering was also started at this 
time. Observation, an oral exam and a tape recording of the 
child's voice and speech were used as part of the diagnostic 
examination™ Language screening was begun at the comple- 
tion of the speech screening. The Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was used to evaluate those kindergarten, 
first and second graders who had been referred for language 
development. Teacher.? were encouraged to refer new 
students who had noi been evaluated previously. 

.After the screening pretests were completed, the speech 
therapy and language development case loads were de- 
termined. The speech therapy cases were chosen on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

1. Severity was nol the sole factor in determining the 
cases chosen. 

2. The total child, his environment, prognosis and 
etiology were considered in the selecjion. 

3. Concentration of effort was placed on kindergarten 
and grades 1 and 2 with approximately 50% of the 
time spent by project personnel in this area. 
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4. Pupils Willi spcecli problems in grades .^-6 received 

upproximately 309^ of the insiriiciional liiiic. 
Scleciioii of language developineni cases were based on 
ihc following criteria: 

1. Only kindergarten and grades 1 and 2 studcius were 
included. 

2. Those K-2 pupils who scored below the 50th per- 
centile in either receptive or expressive skills of the 
Northwestern Syntax Screening Test were considered. 

3. Groups were limited to 10 students. 

4. Scheduling and physical space available were also 
factors. 

A separate schedule was made for the language develop- 
ment and for the speech therapy cases with some students 
included in both schedules. A block schedule of half-hour 
classes on Monday, Wednesday and Friday was used for ihe 
language development program. It was planned that two 
neighboring schools be used for the initial first and third 
block sessions of six io seven weeks with'another group of 
schools having the second and fourth blocks. Language 
developmeni was tai^dit with the use of the Distnr 
Language I kit. 

Speech therapy cases were scheduled independently and 
were seen throughout the entire year in all schools. Each 
child was seen twice a week (Tuesdays and Thursdays) for a 
15-20 minute session. Ryan's Articulation Program was 
used extensively for 'the articulation cases. Ryan's Stutter- 
ing Program was also used. Those children needing further 
diagnosis were referred to other services. (See Table L) 

Parents of children who were selected for the initial case 
load were notified. A conference with the speech clinician 



aud/or ihe .siudcms home room teacher was scheduled 
with the parent to explain each individual program. 

The principal of each school was given a notebook that 
contained the current case load from his schooK those 
students placed on a waiting list for therapy, students who 
were referred to other special service.^; and -.names of 
students who were found to have satisfactory speech. Also 
included were language and speech referral forms and 
several information sheets. These notebooks were revised 
by the speech clinician throughout the year. 

The consultative services centered on a scries of grade 
level staff meetings planned" and directed by the speech 
clinician. These provided background information to teach- 
ers so that they understood the basic speech and language 
program and referral prr :cdures for screening and diag- 
nosis. Specific office hours of the speech clinician were 
given to all teachers and principals. However, the speech 
chnician made herself available to '^oii the spot'' consulta-. 
tion whenever needed. 

Results: 

/. To provide consultative services for lioiue room 
teachers in classroom intervention techniques for 
pupils with speech and language problems. 

A series of three speech and language workshops were 
held on November 22, November 29 and December 6 for all 
kindergarten/first and second grade teachers involved in (he 
Title VI speech project. The meetings took place in the 
District Office Board Room which was a central location. 
These one hour meetings were planned and directed by the 
speech clinician. A loial of 23 teachers attended the first 
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mcciing with an average of 21 icachers for ihe three 
meetings. (Sec Tabic 11.) Ai one or more rneeiinus ilie 
Inllowing were present: Mr. White, Assisianl Superin- 
tendent; ' Mrs, MeDvwelL Direetor of Special Education; 
building principals; teachers not involved directly with ihc 
project: and student teachers. 

Meeiifig Number J. The ilrsi meeting began with an 
introduction and a display of materials by the speech 
clinician, Mrs. Lynetta Weswig. The bockground, rationale 
and . an overview of the Title Vi Speech Project were 
discussed. The teachers were exposed to a behavioral 
dellnition of normal speech and language development 
followed by audio tapes which contained examples of 



articuliilion, language, voice and fluency problems, l:ach 
tape was played two limes wnh no explanation of the 
particular problem given the first linic. The second time 
discussion was initiated aromid the characteristics of each 
problem, A simple articulation word sheet, check list and 
guideline was passed out and explained to the group, A list 
containing ''Landmarks of Speech and Language" was also 
distributed and discussed. Other handouts included: 
Emmeit Albert Betts, ''Maturity Scale"; Dr. Charles Von 
Riper, "Exercises for Identifying and Practicing Isolated 
Speech Sounds"; and Virginia Danzer, ''Speech Improve- 
ment in the Classroom." 

Priorities for the speech clinician's case load and waiting 
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Kindergarten 
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lisi were discussed. Schedules ofihe Linguage Development 
Block Program and Speech Therapy Program were iheii 
given to each teacher with an explanation and discussion of 
how the scheduling would be implemented. 

The first worksliop ended with a written evaluation by 
the teachei-s and a list of topics that tliey wanted to discuss 
in the following two workshops. A summary of ihe 
evaluations indicated that 19 of the 20 teachers understood 
the five major points of discussion. One teacher did not feel 
the Block Language Program was clearly explained. Six 
teachers commented on their special interest in the develop- 
mental sequence of sound production. Others found the 
topics of following directions, classroom materials and tests 
used to screen the youngsters to be of special interest. 
Three teachers commented that all areas discussed were of 
special interest. When asked for topics which they would 
like di<?cussed further, 19' checked listening skills, .18- 
increasing attention span, 7 - speech correction, 
1 - language development (Distar) and 3 - techniques of 
speech improvement. 

Meeting Number 2. Based on th& evaluation of the first 
meeting, the second workshop was centered on listening 
skills and nicreasing attention span, The teachers were 
sep;irated iiito four groups. The following topics were 
discussed for a 25 minute period: 

a. What listening skills should your slu ^nt have? 

b. Wliat can a teacher do to help children grow in the 
ability lo listen? 

c. How can a teacher evaluate her/his students' listening 
' ability? 

d. What can the teacher do to motivate children and 
increase their attention span? 

A total group discussion followed t]ie small groups. 
From these ideas were written, typed and distributed to 
the teachers at the following meeting. Other handouts 
Included: "Suggestions for Teaching Listening"; *'Level or 
Types of Listening"; and "Listening Classifications.'', 

Meeting Number 3. Again based on the evaluation of the 
first meeting, the third meeting was centered on speech 
improvement in the classroom, k copy of *'Five Steps to 
Speech improvement in the Primary Grades'' by Dr. Robert 
English was distributed to all teachers. Each of the five 
steps listed in the handout was explained with demonstra- 
tions of various techniques being given by the speech 
clinician. 

Next, the Speech Therapy Program was discussed with 
emphasis on articulation, voice and fiuency problems. The 
clinician demonstrated diagnostic procedures as welT as ■ 
Ryan's programmed method of speech correction. A tape 
was played and a brief demonstration was given for the 
Distar method for teaching language. Once again the Block 
Language Program was explained and discussed. 

hi conclusion, the teachers were asked to fill out a 
second evaluation of the workshop. Nine of the sixteen 
replies favored a follow-up meeting later in the year. 



Thirteen replies stated (hat the teacher would be ahl«' !o 
begin a speech improvement program in her cl;issroiv:)i. 
iMost teachers listed the following ns benefits gained Iron? 
the speech and language workshops: (!) an understanding 
of the Title VI-A speech program; (2) a belter understand^ 
ing of what can be done in the c' .ssroom to help develop 
speech and language; (3) a view of speech and language 
materials available; and (4) a knowledge of ways to detect 
speech and language difficulties. 

Follow-up visits l">y Ktc sfoech clinician to observe 
speech techniques used by the teachers in their classrooms 
were initiated on a non-scheduled basis during the school 
year. The following techniques were observed being used by 
one or more teachers: 

a. Referring students for speech and language with the 
help of check lists. Speech and language develupmeiit 
programs were used in all schools and at all grade 
levels. 

b. Wlien referring, teachers were able to describe a 
sound in terms of it being omitted. substi?;i-;ied or 
distorted. Voice cases were described in terms of 
loudness, pitch and quality. Many "speech terms were 
used in the teachers' vocabulary. 

c. Kindergarten teachers were observed using the ■ 'posi- 
tive approach" as used" in the Distar Language 
Development Program. Students were rewarded for 
their new speech and language behaviors. 

d. Many listening games were observed. One teacher 
decided to. give directions only once. In time her 
children were able to "follow instructions that were 
given only "6nce. If repetitions were necessary, the 

. teacher would call on good listeners in the class to 
relay the direeuons. 

e. Students were praised and rewarded by the teacher 
and peers for correct use' of their ^'speech sound" in 
readip.g circles. 

f. Teachers used listening stories from Weekly Reader 
and Peabody Kits. 

2. To provide services for individual pupils wirii lan- 
guage and articulation problems. 

Results of the children involved in the Distar Language 
Program are reported in Tables 111 and IV, 

The data found in the charts are representative of the 
results of articulation trainin.. with thirty-one students! The 
percentage figures were derived by taking samples of the 
child's production of sounds in the various conditions 
described and computing the average percentage of correct 
responses that the child emitted. In addition, data were 
collected daily on the child's ability to produce the sounds. 
Graphs were made of the percentage of cori-ct responses 
for each session that each child was engaged in therapy. 

i. To provide services for individual students diagnosed 
as leaving problems in phonatiou. 

No children were diagnosed as needing direct therapy for 
phonation problems. Two students were feferred to their 
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Tabic 111 



PretcsUl i-71) 



Northwestern Syntax Screening Test Resulis 
Language Dcvelopnienl Blocks 1 and 111 

Posttcst (4-72) 



physicians or some other source for further diagnosis. 
However, these students were not- enrolled in the speech 
therapy program. 

4, To provide services for individual students diagnosed 
as having problems in prosody. 

Three students were enrolled in Ihe'apy because of 
stutlernig problems. The following is a description of the 
program presented and the results of the therapy with each 
of these three students. 

Child /. This child was referred lale in the school year. 
Counseling sessions were conducted with the child's 
teacher. Suggestions were given for working with the parent 
and in making the speaking situation more tolerable for tlie 
child in the classroom. No results were reported on the 
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21 


27 


O 


+6 


1 


0 


0 


20 


20 


+20 


+20 


0 
0 


16 


23 


23 


28 


+7 


+5 


9 


23 


26 


33 


33 


+ 10 


+7 


10 


0 


0 


26 

First Graders 


26 


+26 


. +26 


I 
1 

2 


21 


24 


37 


37 


+16 


+13. 


29 


23 


28 


29 


-I 


+6 


3 


19 


9 


25 


11 


+6 


+2 


4 


24 


23 


29 


29 


+5 


+6 


5 


34 


30 


37 


37 , 


+3 


+7 


6 


16 


26 


36 


37 


+20 


+11 








Second Graders 






1 




37 


36. 


37 


0 


0 


JU 


33 


39 


36 


+9 


+3 




o J 




38 


37 


-1 


+5 


4 

■ *t 




I 7 


34 


32 


+ 1 


+15 


5 


36 


36 


oo 


A(\ 
'W 


+2 


+4 


6 


24 


30 


33 


38 


+9 


+8 


7 


34 


33 


38 


37 


+4 


+4 


8 


23 


29 


35 


34 


+ 12 


+5 


9 


31 


29 


36 : 


34 


+5 , 


+5 


10 


31 


35 


34 


32 


+3 


-3 


11 


38 


34 


39 


32 


+ 1 


-2 , 


12 


28 


34 


32 


38 


+4 ' 


+4 


13 


38 • 


32 


39 


40 


+1 


+8 


14 


30 


• 38 


37: 


38 


. +7 


. 0 



effect of this program. 

Child 2. This child was not able to be scheduled into the 
regular speech therapy program. Consequently, the child 
was referred for language development and remedial read- 
ing. Distc'.r Language I was used as the language develop, 
ment program. The child was able to participate and 
respond in group and individual conditions for sliort, 
predictable answers with 100% fluency by the end of the 
year. 

Child 3. This child was evaluated in September, 1971 as 
having second phase stuttering characteristics. Baseline data 
showed that he had 19. stuttered words per minute in 
reading and 27 stuttered words per minute in conversation. 
A modified Ryan's Stuttering Program was used as a 



ERLC 



Table IV 



Northwestern Syntax Screening T.st 







Language Development Blocks 


11 and IV 








Pretest (1 




Posttcst (5-72) 


DilTer 


ence 


Child 


Receptive 


Expressive 


Receptive 


Expressive 


Receptive 


Expressive 








Kindergarten 






1 


0 


0 


24 


6 


+24 


+6 




22 


12 


28 


■ 30 


+6 


+ 18 


3 


23 


24 


30 


30 


+7 


+6 


4 


27 


23 


30 


31 


+3 


+8 


5 


27 


30 


35 


32 


+8 


+2 


6 


28 


24 


30 


35 


+2 


+9 


7 , 


18 


1 


19 


11 


+ 1 


+10 


8 


23 


22 


31 


27. 


+8 


+5 


9 . 


27 


26 


37 


36 


+ 10 


+ 10 


10 


16 


25 


30 


36 


+ 14 


+11 


1 1 


21 


19 


32 


33 


+ 1 1 


+ 14 


12 


19 


25 


24 


• 29 


+5 


+4 


13 


26 


20 


32 


34 ■ 


+6 


+ 14 


14 


34 


27 


34 


33 


0 


+6 


15 


26 


26 










16 






27 


31 






17 






30 


' 34 






18 






.32 


34 












First Graders 








1 


30 




35 


34 


+5 


+9 


2 


21 


1 Q \ 


36 


34 


+ 15 


+ 15 


3 


32 . 


J 1 


38 


37 


+6 


+6 


4 


35 


11 


37 


38 


+2 


+ 11 


5 


30 




34 


35 


+4 


+4 


6 


28 




34 


38 


+6 


+4 


7 


32 


35 


33 


35 


_ +1 ■ 


0 








Second Graders 








' 1 


31 


36 


36 


30 


+5 


-6 


2 


35 


32 


34 


37 


-1 


+5 


3 


34 


34 


35 


32 


+ 1 


-2 


4 


34 


34 


35 


36 


+ 1 


+2 


5 






33 


36 






6 






38 


37 







guideline for therapy. The child completed the established 
reading phase. (36 fifteen minute sessions, a total of eight 
hours.) The child then moved into the monolog phase. Last 
data collected showed that the child has two stuttered 
words per minute in reading and eight stuttered words per 
minute in conversation. The observations and resulting data 
were taken in the therapy sessions only. Consequently, 
there is no information which indicates that the behavior 
changes were maintained in any other environmental setting. 

Subjective Results: 

in addition to the objective data which represent the 
effects of this speech therapy program, fifteen, teachers and 



principals from elementary schools in the Forest Grove 
School District sent letters to the Director of Special 
Services and the speech clinician which indicated Iheir 
support and approval of the speech therapy program that 
was conducted in theic school during the school year 
1971-72. Each teacher indicated that parents of their 
students also supported the program and were pleased with 
the progress that the children had made in the various 
speech and language programs conducted by the speech 
clinician. • 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

Upon reviewing the dala reported for this project, the 
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(•|i:irt 1 



Clint 1 4 



KyajTs Pre- Posilcst Results 

Siudcntl To I III Hrs. ol'Th crapy: 1 '/4 lirs. 5 sessions 

Soiind(s] IK'ing Correcled: /s/ 



Pretest Postles.t. 

Produced Sound 40% 94% 

Used Sound in Syllables 43%- 05% 

Used Sound in Words 40% 89% 

Used Soujid in Scniences 45% 60% 

Used Sound in Convcr Sill i'.n 40% 43% 



*A'dditional Comment This student also worked on eye contaet 
and listcninu skills. 

Chart 2 , 
Ryan's Pre- Po st lest Results 



Sludeni 2 Total Mrs. of Therapy: 10 hrs, 40 sessions 

Sound (s) Beinii Correeted : /s/, started /r/ 





Pie lest 


Post test 


Prod need Sound 


Could, not 


100%. 




produce sound 






(Ih/s) 




Used Sound Syllables 


Could not 


I 00% 




produce sound 




Used Sound in Words 


Could noi 


100% 




produce sound 




Used Sound in Sentences 


Could not 


83% 




produce sound 




Used Sound in Conversation 


C^ould not 


i00% 


2 niinute unstimulated 


pioduce sound 





conversation 

^Additional Coninicnis: In phra.scs the student was able to produce 
the /s/ sound with 90%' accuracy. The /r/ was .stil! in the evocalion 
stajio with 85% accuracy. 

Chyrt 3 

Ryan\s Pre- Post test Results 

Student 3 Total Hr.s. ofTberapy: O'/j hrs. 25 sessions 

Soimd{s) [iein>; (*orreeted; /r/ initlal, medial 
stres.sed, unstressed 





Pretest 


Po.sttest 


Produce Sound 


Unable to 


100% 




produce sound 


(all positions) 




U\\\y position) 




U.sed Sound in Syllables 


Unable to 


. I0(}%' 




produce sound 




U.scd Sound in Words 


Unable to ' 


90% 




produce sound 




Used Sound in Sentences 


Unable to 


85% 




produce sound 




Used Sound in Conversation 


Unable to 


- 1 00% 


2 minute stin)ulatcd 


prod 11 ec sound 





eonver.sation 

^Additional Coinnicnts: This student also had 92%. aauracy of the 
hf in blends, lie :ilso coneciod a l/ih substiiution witli lOOV' 
accuracy in a 2 rniiuiie eonver.sation. 



Ryan's Pre- P(jstiesl Kesuits 

Student 4 Total ilrs. of Therapy : bVi Ins. 26 sessions 

Sound! s) Beini! Corrected; SVz hrs. /r/ 4 hrs. /s/ 





Pretest 


PoMtesi 








/r/ 


hi 


/r/ 


hi 


Produced Sound 


Could 
not 


100% 


87% 


100% 


Used Sound in Sylhible.s 


produce 
.sound 


60% 


65% 


100% 


Used Sound in Words 


Could 
not 


85% 


95% 


iOOVfc 


Used Sound in Sentences 


produce 
sound 


75% 




100% 


Used Sound in Conversation 




60% 




100% 



2 minute 
unstim ulatcd 
conversiition 



Chart 5 

RyiinVs Pre- Posriosi Results 

■Student 5 Total Hrs. ot^Tberapy : 6!/2hrs. 26 sessions 

Sound(s) nc'im Corrected: /th/ voiced nnd 
voiceless 



Pretest Posttest 

Produced Sound 85% |00% 

Used Sound in Syllables 80% 100% 

Used Sound in Words * 83%; jOO% 

Used Sound in Sentences 50% ' 90% 

Used S()und in Convcrsiition Not tested 90% 



^Additional Comments: This child was iible to use thi,s sound in 
rcadint; with 95% accuracy. He was able to roeouni/.e the sound in 
discrimination g:mics with 95% accuracy. The /I/ .sound was also 
worked on. 



Chart 6 

Ryan's Pre- Po.stte.st Resulis 

^^'"^cnt 6 Total Mrs. of Therapy : S hrs. 32 sessions 

Sound(.s) i3ein<: Corrected: I si 



Pretest Posttest 

Produced Sound 60% |00% 

U.sed Sound in Syllables 40% |00% 

U.sed Sound in Words 60% 100% 

Used Sound in Sent en ces 20% lOQf:; 

U.scd Sound in Conver.Siition , Not tested 90%- 

2 minute 

L'onver.sation 



^Additional (\Mnmcnts: This student needed more carry-over into 
llie chi.ssroom and !u)ine situations. 



C"h:iri m 



Ryan's Pre- Posucst Rcsiilis 



Ryan's Prc-Posiicsi R*.'.sult.s 



Saul on I 7 



Total Mrs, of Tlicrapy: P/2 hrs. 6 sessions 
Souncl(s) Being Correeted: /r/ 



Stmleni 10 



Pioduee Sound 

Used Sound in Syllubles 

Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 
Could not 
produce .sound 
(in isolation) 

Could noi 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 



Post test 

809; 



30% 
(initial 
position) 
Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 



*Addiiional Comments: Much lime was spent building a "raport" 
with this cliild. He was very shy and unwilling to take part in speech 
activities, My first task was to get him to speak in an audible voice. 



Chart 8 



Student 8 



Ryan's Pre- Posttcst Results 

Total Hrs. of Therapy: 7 hrs. 28 .sessions 
Sound(s) Being Corrected: /r/ initial, medial 
stressed, unstressed 





Pretest 




Posttest 




hi hi 


O'll^ 


hi 


/'■/ !?l t^l 


Produced Sound 


80% could 


not 


, 100% 


100% 100% 100% 


Used Sound in 


0% not 


tested 


80% 


100% 60% 


Syllables 


make 






Used Sound in 


40% sound 


not 


60% 


80% 100% 100% 


Words 


in 


tested 






Used Sound in 


50% words 


not 


100% 


80% 100% 100% 


Sentences 




tested 






Used Sound in 


50% 


not 


90% 


80% 100% 100% 


Conversation 




tested 







^Additional Comments: This student had very little carry-over into 
the classroom but did very v/ell in the Speech Therapy setting. 

Chart 9 

Ryan's Pre- Posttest Results 



Student 9 



Total Hrs. of Therapy; 7%ifiis. 31 sessions 
Sound(s) Being Corrected; /r/ all positions 



. Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
U^ed Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 
20%. 
20%' 
40% 
20% 
15% 



Pos.tesl 
1 00% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
95% 



^Additional Comments: This student : still has trouble with the 
unstressed final / / attaining only 80% accuracy. This student al.so 
needs work on w/I substitution in all positions. This student also 
n^.rcascd the volume of his voice while speaking in conversation. 



Total Hrs. of Therapy; I hr. 4 s*.\ssions 
Sound(s) Being C'orreclcd: /r/ 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables' 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Convcrsiition 



Pretest 

95% . 
80% 
90% 
70% 
Noi tested 



Po.sttcst 
1 00% 

1 m% 
100% 

1 00':; 
90% 



*Addiiionul Commenis: This student was di.sini.ssed witlv periodic 
checkups. He had no other articulation errors. 



Student 



Chart 11 

Ryan's Pre- Posttest Results 

Total Hrs. of Therapy : ^^A hrs. 23 sessions 
Sound(s) Being Corrected: I- tnal Con.sonants' 
/t//d//k/ 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
U.sed Sound in Words 
U.sed Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 

2 minute with 

conscious effort 



Pretest 
100% 
100% 
100% 
50% 
60% 



Posttest 
100% 
100''/ 
100% 
95% 
77% 



Student 12 



Chart 12 . 

Ryan's Pre- Posttest Re.sults 

Total Hrs. of Therapy: '/4hr. I se.ssion 
Sound(s) Being Corrected: w/r, th//, s 
tot>guc thrust 



Produced Sound 

Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
Used So^und in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 
Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce .sound 

Could not 
produce ,sound 

Could not 
produce sound 
, Could not 
produce sound 



Posttest 
90% 
(with 
stimulation) 



^ *Additlonal Comments: We had a schedule conflict for this student 
and we were unable to continue (hcrapy. 



Cluirt 1.^ 



( luirf iit 



Uy:in's Pre- Posiiusi Kcs'iiIk 



R\ :in\ Pre Posiicsi Roulls 



Total firs, of Thcrap> : 5Vz lu.s, 22 .sessions 
SoiiiuKs) BciaiiCoi iCL'icd; /r/ ill! pi)sit ions 
medial, initial, sircsscd. unsiie.sscd 



StLidcni 16 



i'oial lirs on iKiap) *) hrs. 36 sessions 
Soiinilfs} Beinu (''Mi'J;. ^d : i\i 









1\) St test 






I^reicsi 


Post iL'St 




Prete.si 




/// 


1 I t.Ai lliLLl oOu lUl 


100% 


1 1 )0%. 




Ir/hl&ll^l 


iri 


hi t/l 


U.sed Sound in Syllables 


60% 


1 f)0'/; 


Produced Sound 


Could not 


\{Hy/< 


100% 100% 


100% 


Used Sound in Words 


W/v 


1 00% 


Used Sonjul in 


produce sound 


1011% 


100% ]{){)% 


80%, 


Used Sound in Scnicnces 


5(»% 


100',; 


Syllublos 










Used Sound in C onvcrsiiiion 


50% 


! 00'.; 


Used Sound in 










2 minute lit ile or 


Wo rd s 










no stimulation 






Initial 


Coulil noi 


nm 


100% 1 [)()%, 


100% 








Medial 


produce sound 


100% 


lv)0% 1 ()()%, 


70%. 








U.scd Sound in 


Coulil not 


90% 


80% 100% 


noi 




Chan 17 




Sentences 


produce sound 






testctl 








U.scd Sound in 


Could not 


loov; 


80% 100% 


not 


K van's P 


rC' Post test Rcsiids 




Convoi<;;iiion 


produce sound 






tested 









Student 14 



Chan \\ 

Ryan's Pre- Post test Results 

Total Hrs, oPTherapy: 3'/j hrs, 13 sessions 
Soundts) Being Corriicted: /t/ /d/ final 
consonants 



Produced Sound 
U.sed Sound in Sy Ha hies . 
U.sed Sound in Words 
U.sed Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 

2 minute si iniu la led 

conversation 



Pretest 
100% 
100% 
100%.- 
70% 
50% 



Posltesl 
100% 
100% 
100% 
98% 
70% 



^Additional Cointnents: This .student al.so worked on slowing down 
his rate of speech . 



Sludcnt If; 



(Miart 15 

Ryan\s Pre- Postiest Results 

Total llrs. of Therapy : 1 'A hr.s. 5 .sessions 
S<.>unil{s) Beinu Corrected: /r/ mediuK /3/ 
Stressed 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
U.sed Souml in Words 
U.sed Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 
100% 
100% 

60%: 

60%< 
Not tested 



Post test 

100%: 

100% 
90% 
92% 
80% 



Student 1 7 



Total Mrs.'orTlieriipy ; 5-^/5 hrs. 23 sessions 
Sound(s) Beintz Corrected: /th/ /)/ 



Produced Sound 
U.sed Sound in Syllables 
Usetl Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in 
Convcrs;Uion 



Pretest 

/th/ 
Suhstitutcd 

d/th 
consistently 
Substituted 

d/th 
consisientiy 



Post test 
/I/ 
98% 
Distorted 
Distorted 
70% 
Not . 
lested 



/th/ /]/ 
100% 100% 
100% 100% 
90% 90% 
80% 90% 
90% 90% 
I St in vi luted) 



^Additional Comments: The student consistently made his d/t 
.substitution only on the word "the.'' 



Chart 18 
Ryan's Pre- Post test Results 



Student 18 



Produced Sound 



Total Hrs. of Therapy: 7-'4 hrs. 31 se.ssions 
Sound(s) Being Corrected: /I/ 



Used Sound iti Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
U.sed Sound in Phrases 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Soimd in Conversation 



Pretest 
Could not 
produce sound 
(in isolation) 

Could not 
produce .sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Coidd not 
produce sound 



Post test 
100% 



100% 
100% 
70% 
60% 
50% 



*Additioniil Comments: This ehild comes from a Spanish speakinii 
home. He was reccivinu Language Developnteni throni:!i the Migrant 
Program as well as special help in spceeh correction. This child 
suh.stituted ch/.sh. w/r, .s/th. d/t, his conver.satioual .speech was 
almost unintelligihle when he first came to therapy. Now bis 
intelligibility of speech Is fair. 



Chart 19 



Ch.iri 22 



Ryan's Pro- Posticsi Results 



Ryun's Prc-Fosttcsi Results 



Student 19 



Total Hrs. of Therapy: 3 hrs. 12 sessions 
Sound(s) Bcini: Corrected : /r/ 



Student 22 



Toi:il Hrs. or Therapy; 2 hrs. 8 sessions 
Sound(N) Beiny Corrected: /r/ 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 


Posttest ■ 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Could nor 


857r 


Produced Sound. 


95% 




produce sound 




■ Used Sound in Syllables 


957r 




Could not 


Could not 


Used Sound in Words ■ 


82% 


100% 


produce sound 


produce sound 


Used Sound in Sentences 


607c 


100% 


Could not 


20% 


Used Sound in Conversjilion 407r 




produce sound' 










Could not 


Could not 








produce sound 


produce sound 




Chart 23 




Could not 


Could not 








produce sound 


produce sound 


Ryan's 


;Pre-Positest Results 





Student 23 



Student 20 



Chart 20 

Ryan's Pre- Posttest Results 

Total Hrs. of Therapy; 8'/: 
Sound(.s) Being Corrected: 
initial, medial, stressed, 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in 

Syllables 
U.scd Sound in 

Words 

Used Sound in 

Sentences 
Used Sound in 

Conversation 



Pretest 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 
produce sound 

Could not 



hi 

100% 
100% 

100% 

90% 

60% 



hrs. 34 sessions 
hi in all positions 
unstressed 

Post lest 

look iooXjoo% 
loor^ 100% 190% 

100% 80% *8Q%- 
60% 80% 
50% -- -- 



^Additional Comments: This girl will start Tongue Thrust Therapy 
next year after having a thorough diagnostic test done. 



Student 2! 



Chart 2 1 
Ryan's Pre- Posttest Results 

Total Hrs. of Therapy: 4 hrs. 12 sessions 
Sound(s) Being Corrected : /r/ initial, medial, 
stressed 



Produced Sound ' 
Used Sourid in Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound- in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 

2 minute 

conversation 



PretestPosttest 
hi hi . 73? 
75% 75% 
20% —-none 
10% none 

none 

none 



hi hi 

100% 100% 
1007^ 93% 

90% 20% 95% 
1007 60% — - 

50% 



Total Hrs. of Therapy: \ Ya hrs. :,jns 
Sound(s) Being Corrected: /I/ 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 
100% 
100% 
80% 
65% 
40% 



Posttest 
100% 
1 00% 
1007 
H)0% 
100% 



*AdditionaI Comments: This girl was dismissed after five sessions. 

Chart 24 
Ryan's Pre- Po.sttest Results 



Student 24 



Total Hr.s. of Therapy : 6 hrs. 24 .sessions 
Soundf.s) Being Corrected : /th/ voiced and 
voiceless 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Word,s 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Pretest 
100% 

70% 
66% 
.20% 
10% 



Posliest 
100% 
100% 
1007 

80% 

90%t: 



Student 25 



• Chart 25 

Ryan's Pre- Posttest Results 

Total Hrs. of Therapy: 5-^ hr.s. 23 .sessions 
Soundfs) Being Corrected : /I/ 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables ■ 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 

Used Sound in Convemtion 



Pretest 
70% 
33% 
70% 
30% 

Omitted all 
final and 50%. of 
medial .sounds 



Posttest 
100% 
100% 
87% 
70% 
(all positions) 



■^Additional Comments: This student still needs many carry-over 
activities for the final /I/ in conversational speech. 



ERIC 



86 



('Mail 2^ 



( har( >9 



R Van's Pic- PnMt cm RcmiIK 



Ryan's Pre- Posiu-st Ri^suhs 



Smdcnt 26 



Tola! firs. uTTlicrapy: SV^ lus. 23 sessions 
S()Lind(s) Being Corrected: /!h/ voiced and 
voiceless 



Produced !>ound 

(stiniuladun) 
Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
U scd S o u n d i n Sc ii I e ii ccs' 
Used Sound in Conversation 

2 minute stiniiiiated 

conversation 



Additional Coniiiients; This hoy had many other articulation 
errors. We started with this sound to build his confidence and uivc 
him sonic success. 



Pretest 


Post test 




100'^ 


m% 


100% 


W/r, 


100% 


50% 


lOO';^. 


Not tested 


957c 



Student 29 Tnial Mrs. orTlieraji\ • S hrv >4 sessions 

Sound(s) lieinij ("orrccied: /r/ /sh/ Vch/ initia 



/r/ 
I 00% 
100% 
40%. 
40% 
Not 
tested 

'^Additional Comments: This student was released from iheraj)y in 
March on a monthly checkup biisis. His leacher was very cooperaiive 
in hclpinij this child in classroom carry-over activities. 



Produced Sound 
Used Souiid in Syllables 
Us'cd Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conversation 



Preterit 
/sh/ /ch/ 
No sou nd 
No sound 
No sound 
No sound 
No sound 



Post lest 
/i7 /sh/ /ch/ 
100% lOOv;. 
100% 100% 
100% 100% 

100% 

90%. 



1 00';; 
1 009; 
1 00';; 

100% 
100% 



85% 



Chart 21 



Kyan's Pre- Posltest Results 



Student 27 



Total Mrs. of Therapy: hrs. 21 sessions 
Sound (s) IkMiiii Corrected: /th/. /s/ 



l*roduce Sound 
Used Sound in Sylhihles 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound In Sentences 
Used Sound in Convcrsiition 



Pretest 
1 00% 
73% 
86% 
60% 
Not tested 



Posltest 
100% 
100% 
100%; 
90% 
100% 



Mddiliona I Comments: This. student has just hctiun the evocation 
program for the /s/ sound. 



Student 30 



Chun 30 

RyunVPrc-Pcsttest Results 

Total Hr.s. of Therapy: 6'/; hrs. 18 session:^ 
Soundf.s) Being Corrected: /r/ /I/ /s/ blends 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Word;; 
Used Sound in Sentences 
Used Sound in Conver'satiori 



hi ni /s/ 



Post test 
N 
1 00% 
100% 
55% 
could 

not 

produce 

^Additional Comments: This student was a hard worker and made 
very good progress even though the scores of the pre- and posrtcsts 
are not complete. 



Pretest 
/r/ III 
No sound 
No sound 
No :;ound 
No sound 
No sound 



89% 
93% 
«6% 



lOOr^ 100% 
94% 90% 



Student 28 



Churl 28 

Ryan's Pre* Postlesl Results 

Total Hrs. of Therapy: VA hrs. 30 sessions 
Sound (s) Heing Corrected: /r/ medial, stressed, 
unstressed 



PretestPosilesi 



Produced Sound 
Used Sound in Syllables 
Used Sound in Words 
Used Sound in Semen cos 
Used Sound in (\)nvers;iiion 



hi , 

Could 100% 
not 63% 
produce 40% 
n word.',- - 



/// 



20% 
No 

judiluc 
lion 



hi 

100% 
I 00% 
100% 
100% 



1^1 

100% 

100% 

60''; 



Ifl 



loir;, 

50% 



Student 31 



C. at 31 

Ryan's Pre- Posttest Results 

Total Hrs. of Tberajjy : 10 hrs. 36 sessions 
Sound (s) Beitig Corrected : Is/ Izl III /d/ 
filial consonants. /I'l/ voiced 





Pretest 


Post test 








/th/ 


N 


/Ih/ • 


Is/ 


Produced Sound 


100% 


Dm or ted 


100% 


90% 


Used Sound in Syllables 


1 00% 


Distorted 


100% 


89% 


Used Sound in Words 


73% 


Distorted 


100% 


90% 


Used Sound in Sentences 


30% 


Distorted 


50% 


80'-; 


Used Sound in Conversiif ion 


Not 
testetl 




40% 


73'-; 



'^\A(hliii(>n;il Comments: We uorke(i on some other sounds such as 
/sh,% /cli/ .mil finiil coiistMianis hut had no pretest or post test scores 
•ccoided. 




X7 



third party evaluator believes that it i.s ;ippaieiit that the 
objectives for In-service training, language and anicitlaiion 
were met. 

The three speech and language workshops that were held 
for teachers were exceedingly beneficial to them and to the 
speech therapy program in general. This activity was 
particularly beneficial in view of the fact that the program 
was a new one to the district. The results of the 
information that was presented to the classroom teachers 
were that they were able to make accurate referrals to the 
speech clinician. These referrals enabled her to begin serving 
all children who had severe speech and language problems 
as early as possible in the school year. Furdier, having 
knowledge of speech and language problems allowed all 
teachers to monitor the child's progress on remedial 
programs in the classroom and provide reinforcement when 
correct responses were emitted by the child. 

The data resulting from the Distar Language training and 
articulation therapy indicate that changes made in child 
behavior in relation to the time spent with each child was 
more than adequate. In addition, for the speech clinician to 
initiate an intensive language program is both unique and 
desirable for speech programs within the state of Oregon. It 



is in the language curriculum area thai a speech clinician 
can benefii more children and loacliers in the public school 
settling. 

Objective 3 was not applicable hi that no children were 
diagnosed as having voice problems nor enrolled in therapy. 

Concerning the ihree students who were involved in 
stuttering therapy, data were not submitted for two of ilie 
three students. However, excellent progress was rcporicd 
for the third child. Consequently, this objective was only 
partially achieved. 

Finally, a comment should be made concerning the 
clinician who was responsible for this project. Overall, the 
project was directed and conducted in a very professional 
manner. Behavioral objectives were specified for each child. 
Sufficient data were taken to insure that' professional 
decisions could be made regardiiig each child's progress and 
to insure thai she could be accountable for change in 
speech and language behaviors in relation to time spent 
with each child. 

Those desiring to initiate or improve their speech 
programs should look upon this project as a model for what 
can be done. 
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Title ol* Project: 



Cunicitliim Reinforcement for l:MR Studenis - Jiniior Hiii/i 



Location: Hcrmistoii Junior ili^li School. Hcnnision. Ore^^on 

Type and Number 

of Children Served: 9 EMR Junior High School Sindenis 

Funding Allocated: $5,000 



Project Beginning Date: An^nsi 23. 197 J 

Project Ending Date: June 2. 1972 

Backi^round and Rationale: 

Two yours prior io ilic iiiiti'.HioM of this Tille VI projccl, 
the EMR class ui the clenienlary level was phiced in a large 
open classrooni using team teaching concepts. HMR chil- 
dren wore grouped with 75- children from regular classes 
ii;siructed by three regular classroom teachers, an aide, and 
ihe OMR teacher. The Merini.sion School Districl felt that 
the program had heen successful hecausc it had increased 
the understanding between FiMR siudeuts and normnl 
students. Therefore, it was decided to extend this type of 
programming inu) the .lunior Migh School with the HiVlR 
studciHs who had participated in me program ut the 
elementary level. 

At ihc junior high levoL liMR studenis would be 
hislructed in a seir<ontained chissroom for pari of the day 
and during other limes they would attend classes with their 
normal peers. Also, during one period, a group of normal 
children would attend a class in the IIMR room. 

The purpose of this project was to iinegrate as much as 
possible the junior higii LMR students into regular junior 
high programs at llerniislon Junior High School, 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. Normal sliidents* acceptance of the tnentally retarded 
children will increase 

To evaluate this objective, a sociogram was used, 
2, The c(Wii)e(ency of tnentally retarded children will 
increase 

To evaluate this objective, the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, ihe Gates Primary Reading Test, and the Lions^ 
Carnahaii Dcvelopnientnl Reading Test were adminis- 
tered. 

,1 The chan^ini^ emphasis from a self<Oiitained EMR 
class to integranng ihe children with regnlar class- 
room children will resnlt in a more positive parental 
attitude toww'd the child in school. 
To evaluate this objective, a questionnaire was sen! to 

the parents of the EMR students at, the beginning aiid 

conclusion of the project. 



Methodology: 

In order to implement the program at the junior high 
level, an intern" teacher from Oregon College of llducatioji 
was hired to assist the regular junior high 1:MR teacher. The 
intern's task was to accompany groups of EMR students to 
the regular classes and serve as an aide lo the rcgnhir 
classroom teacher. While the intern teacher was with the 
EMR children in die regular classjooni. the EMR teacher 
instructed the EiMR children who were unable to function 
in the regular classroom setting. The intern teacher pro^ 
vided assistance to the EMR teacher when she worked in 
the special class with her, and to the regular classroom 
teacher when she took the EMR children into the regular 
class setting. Those children who worked in the regular 
classroom setting with the intern teacher were tho,se EMR 
children who were most, able to function in a regular class 
setting. 

The EMR children who functioned in the regular 
classroom setting consisted of five students in the English 
class, three .students in the tnath class, and the total group 
went to the regular social studies, science and P.E. classes. 
In addition, four boys from Ihe EMR class went to shop 
classes and nil the girls participated in the regular home 
economics program. The li-ome economics and P.E. pro- 
grams were conducted without the help of the intern 
teacher. Because the' total EMR group participated in the 
social studies and science classes, both the EMR teacher and 
intern teacher attended these classes, with the studenis and 
diey functioned as the (eachcr for the Children in these 
class settings. . 

In the English and math cla.sses the EMR students 
attended classes with the slower siudents and at the 
semester break Ihe intern teacher assumed compiete lespon- 
sibility for both of these classes. Therefore, the intern 
worked with both the slow group as well as the EMR 
children who came into this setting. 

It was also arranged for tjie low reading group from the 
seventh grade to attend" the EMR; class and view The 
I'^lectric Company on television with the EMR students, hi 



addition, ihc regular math class and ilic EMR class 
exchanged classrooms during the math period. This was 
done in order to .uet the regular class children to feel more 
ut ease when coming into the EMR class, it was felt this was 
needed, as many of the regular class children expressed the 
leeling that the special class was not a pleasant place to be." 

Both the EMR teacher and the intern teacher met with 
the regular classroom teachers for the purpose of assisting 
them in planning for the EMR students that attended their 
classes. It was felt that these sessions were needed in order 
to provide continual assistance to the regular classroom 
teachers. 

• Results: 

/. Normal students' acceptance of the mentally retarded 
children will increase. 

This was measured by a sociograni. Table I indicates the 
results of the sociogranvconducted in the regular classroom 
setting. Regular classroom children were asked to respond 
to questions concerning their feelings about working with 
EMR children on projects or having them participate in 
extracurricular activities with them. The favorable re- 
sponses column indicates the number of favorable responses 
toward EMR students made by the regular classroom 
children and the unfavorable response column indicates the 
number of unfavorable responses made by the regular class 
students about the EMR students. Pre- and posttest 



difrereiices on these two measures indicate that the nornuil 
students made a few more favorable responses about ihc 
EMR students at the end of the project than they did at the 
beginning. They also made fewer unfavorable responses 
toward the EMR students at the end of the project than 
they did ai the beginning. 

As indicated by the EMR teacher, she had hoped that 
there would be more favorable responses from the regular 
• class students than were reported. The teacher felt that 
because of the fewer number of unfavorable responses it 
indicated that the EMR students were, to a slight degree, 
being more accepted and that ihcy were being noticed and 
watched less than at the beginning of the year. She felt this 
was to be considered as a definite form of acceptance. 

Furthermore, the EMR teacher felt that the EMR 
c .idren were being accepted more in the regular classes as 
the year progressed. She indicated that at the first of the 
year they were called ^'MR's^'and ridiculed and treated like 
''monkeys in a zoo:' This type of response to the EMR 
children decreased during the year. 

Z The competency of mentally retarded children will 
increase. 

To evaluate this objective the Lions-Carnalian Develop- 
mental Reading Test, the Gates Primary Reading Test, and 
the iowa Test of Basic Skills were administered on a pre- 
and posttest basis. Tables U-Vl present selected results from 
the various subtests of the tests administered. Tables Il-lV 



Class 

Boys Physical 
Education 
(4 EMR boys) 

Girls Physical 
Education 
(5 EMR girls) 

Girls Home 
Economics 
(5 EMR girls) 

Boys Shop 
(4 EMR boys) 



Table 1 
Sociograms 

Pretest - Oct., 1971 Posttest - May, 1972 Difference 

Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Responses Responses Responses Responses Difference Difference 



29 



31 



33 



12 



26 



22 



17 



+5 



+1 



+1 



-9 



-16 



Mathematics 

,(3 EMR students) 

English 

(5 EMR students) 
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29 



28 



28 



.30 



+1 



-3 



+2 



90 



prcsciii dala taken tVoiii l..iwns-Cainaliiin rx*vcli)piiieiHul 
RcaiiinLi Tcsi and (he Gates Priiiuity Reading .Test . TIte 
results of these tests indicate ihut mininuil ]iains were 
accjuired in the area of reading, In analyzing Tables I! and 
IV it ean be noted (hat the gains made were niiniiiuil and 
only one child made a half year's growth on any of the 
subtests, child 6 on the paragraj)h reading test. All other 
children made less growth and sonie even showed a decrease 
in scores. 

Table V presents the arithmetic skills subtest from the 
Iowa Test and it can be seen that two subjects gained more 
than a year's growth in arithmeiic skills, whereas the 
reniaifuler of Ihe group showed six months' growth or less 
and thrco subjeels showed a decrease score in arithmetic 
skills. Table VI presents the miip reading subtest of the 
Iowa Test and here it can be noted thai, four subjects 
showed a year or more growth in map reading skills and 
only one subject showed a decrease in this area. 

Thus, the overall results of these tests jiidieiile that the 



subjects sliowed a minimal amouni of growth in the area ol 
reading, but in the areas of arithmetic and map reading 
skills, as mciisured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, subjects 
showed a more overall growth paiterii, with four subjects' 
showing a year or more growth in ilic area of map reading. 
.7. The change in emphasis jnnn a seif-coniaum! EMR 
class to iutegratitig ihc children with regular class- 
room children will resNlt in a more positive parent al 
attitude towvrd the child in school. 
To evaluate this objective, a questionnaire was sent to 
the parents of the EMR students at the beginning and 
eonchision of the project. Table VII presents the results of 
the parental reaction to the program. The table shows the 
number of positive comments the parents made about the , 
program in response to the questions listed down the left 
hand margin. It also lists the number of negative coninienls. 
and the comments the parents gave 'that indicated they 
were uncertain about their feelings toward the program. It 
can be noted that eight parents responded on the pre- 



Table II 







Lyons — 


Carnahan Developmental Reading Tests 












Test 1 - Word Recognition 










Pretest 


-Sept., 1971 


Posttest - May, 1972 




Difference 


Student 


Tried 


Correct 


Tried 


Correct 


Tried 


Correct 


1 


44 


41 


48 


42 


+ 4 


+ 1 


2 


45 • 


21 


54 


23. 


+ 9 


+ 2 
- 1 


3 ./ 


54 


54 


54 


53 


Same 


4 


54 




54 


52 ' 


Same 


+ 2 


5 


26 


22 


41 


34 


+ 15 


+12 


6 . 


54 


47 • 


54 


47 


Same 


Same 


7 


54 


52 


54 


53 


Same 


+ 1 


8 


54 


50 


- 54 • 


49 


Same 


- 1 


' 9 


48 


41 


54 


43 


+ 6 


+ 2 



Tabid 1 1 



Gates Primary l^caclinj: JVst 
Wi>rd Rccoi«nilion 





Prcicsi 


Poslicsi 


UilTercnce 




ScpL, 1971 


M;iy, 1972 




Student 


Grade ir.quiviilcni 


Grade I-quivulcnt 


Grade riquivaleni 


1 


3,6 


3.4 


- .2 


2 


2.19 


2.15 


- .04 


3 


3.6 


3.7** 


+.1 


4 . 


3.3 


3.6 


+.3 


5 


2.77 


.3.2 


+.43 


6 


3.6 


3.3 


-J 


7 


3.6 


3.7** 


+.1 




3,3 


3.7** 


+.4 


. 9 


2M 


3.3 


+.44 
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Table IV 



G:itcs Primary Rcudinti Test 
Puragraph Rcadiilii 





Preiesi 


POMICSI 


DilTorenec 




Sepi., 1971 


May. 1972 




idem 


Grade tiquiviilLMit 


Gr:ide f-quivalcnt 


Grnde Ulquivalcnt 


1 


4.1 


3.2 


-.9 


2 


2,15 


2.33 


, +.18 • 


3 




4.1 


■ ' -.3 


4 


2.9 


3.2 


' +.3 


5 


3.8 


4.1 


+.3 


6 


3.8 


4,4*'«' 


+.6 , 


7 


4.4="* 


4.4"-*=* 


Sailie 


8 


3.8 


4,1 


+.3 , 


9 


3.2 


' 3.2 


Same 



n'op Sa)i es 



piograiii questionnaire and nine parents responded to the 
post-program queslionnaire. This makes the total rcsulls 
difficult to interpret but it can be noted that overall results 
indicate that parental attitude was changed very little as a 
result of the program. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

Examination of the results of this project indicate a 
variety of fnidings. Through the sociograms it can be noted 
that the regular suidents were making less unfavorable 
comments about the EMR students, which may indicate 
that the regular class ^students were becoming less aware 
that the EMR students were different. But, on the other 



hand, they were not. willing to accept tlicm into the regular 
programs as their normal peers. 

Academic results indicate that those children who 
received the highest scores at the beginning of the year were 
retaining these high scores at the conclusion of the 
program. However, these students made very httle growth, 
as indicated by the standardized tests, in other words, those 
suidents who acquired high scores on the pretest also 
received the high scores on the posttest, but they made very 
little progress from pretest to posttest. The .'Jtudcnts who 
sliowcd the most progress from pretest to posttest were 
those students who received the lowest scores on the 
pretest. This is often noted in programs with students who 



Table V 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Ariihniciic Sl<ilb 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 




Oct.. 1971 


May, 1972 




Suideni 


Grade Equivalent 


Grade Equivalent 


Grade Equivaleni 


1 


3.3 


3.1 


. 2 


2 


0.0 


L9 


+ 1.9 


3 


3.6 


3,4 


- .2 


4 


3.4 


4.1 


+ .7 


5 


1.9 


3.1 


+ 1.2 


6 


3.7 


3,3 


- .4 


7 


4.1 


4.2 


+ ,1 


• G 


4:0 


4.4 


+ .4 


9 


2 A 


3.0 


+ ,6 



Tiiblc VI 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Map Reading 





Pretest 


Po.sttest 


Difference 




Oct., 1971 


May, 1972 




Student 


■ Grade Equivalent 


Grade Equivalent 


Grade Equivah 


1 


2.2 


3.3 


+ 1.1 


2 


0.0 


2-2 


+2.2 


3 


3.0 


4.0 


+ 1.0 


4 


3.5 


4.0, 


+ .5 


5 


1.9 


1.9 


Same 


6 


4.8. 


5.8 


+ 1.0 


7 


4.5 


5.0 


+ .5 


8 


5.0 


4,5 


- .5 


9 


3,0 


3.5 


+ .5 



Quest iort' 

Sati.sfied with Special 
Education Projjram 

Child has discussed 
program 

i-eel child will be 
tiainin^! more academic 
knowledge 

Tec I child is adjusting 
to reeulitr classes 

Tcel child is making? 
more friends in school 



Table VII 
Parental Reaction to the Program 
P'"^' Post 
Positive Negative Uncertain Positive Negative 

5 3 0 7 :> 



7 . 



Uncertain 



Diffcrenee 
Positive Negative Uncertain 



+2 



-1 +1 



0 .+1. 



+ 1 +2 



0 



+ 2 



+ 1 



Only 1 boy in Shop 2nd semester and in a different class. 



aie introduced lo u new typo <»!" acadL'miu progiuinniiiiu. 
Those studenis making the most piugicss arc those whoaie 
the nio.si doficienl at the beginniny;. 

Parental reactions to the program, as indiuated by the 
(luestioniiairc, suggests that hlile or no change was brought 
about as a resuM of the program. 

In reviewing the overall philosophy ol' this project the 
district should be commended for its effurls in attempting 
to integrate EUR students into the regular classroom 
setting. This can be a most dilTicult task, especially at the 
junior high .school level. In discussing this project with the 
junior high teacher, it was suggested that the district miglit 
explore the concept of setting up a resource room where 
she could he in charge of the children for certain periods of 
the day and during these periods she could plan and 
implement their academic programming. After these pro- 



grams had been initialed in the hMR- class the children 
coidd begin working in regular classr(M)uis on their assign- 
rnenis. As they completed ihcni the>- could ret urn it> the 
rcsoiuce ri)om for evaluation of their completed work and 
the assignment of furthoi work. \\ was intlicaied by the 
EMR teacher that this concept niighi work; however, she 
felt rhnt more acceptance by the regular teaching staff of 
CMR students was needed. She indicated thai the classes in 
which the EMR children had had ihe most success were 
those classes in which the teacher was most acccj^ting of the 
children. This is certainly a point to be emphasized if a 
district is planning to integrate BMR students from .segre- 
gateu classes back into the regular progiani. Sj')ecial 
attention must be given to training the regular teaching 
staff to effectively deal with these children in the regular 
classroom set ting. 



i itie of Project: 
Locntion: 

Type [ind Number of 
Children Served: 

Funding Allocnted: 



Chatiiiie Stndeu! and TeachcKs Behavior Through Behavior 
Modificaiion 

iMke Oswego School Diairict No. 7 

86 Emotionally Disturbed 
320,000 
July J, J 97 J 



Projeci Beginning Dn(e: 
Project Ending Dntc: Jnitc 30, 1972 

fiacky^rouiici and Rationale: 

The Like Oswego School Districi iias long been aware 
thai Ihcy wore v n meeting ihe speeific needs of some 
stiidcnis. While ihe dislrici had supported ihc principle of 
.speci:i! education and had pn;vtded some programs (speech 
therapy, cdiicably meninlly reiarded, irainnble nientaily 
retarded, extreme learning i)rohlenis and gifted) no specific 
plans had bectu->^ developed for the socially 
maladjusted/eaiotionally distnrbed siudenL This project 
was the piloi effort [o provide ihat service. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. Change the behavior of die socially 
maladjnsiedleifwtioiialiy disnirbed elementary child 
so that he can fitnc/ion adequately in the regular 
classroom^ 

The Hill-Walker Behavior Problems Checklist will be 
used as a pre- and positcsi instrument. In addition, 
baseline data w:-.. 'o be obtained for eacli child wherever 
feasible and Hk intervention procedure was to be 
dociimenled and graphed for each behavior lor each 
child. ^ 

2. Change the behavior of the classroom teacher so that 
she can change the behavior of the socially 
maladjusted lettwt tonally disnirbed child so tliat he 
can function adequately iu the regular classroom. 
Teacher's behavior was to be graphed where feasible 

in addition to anecdotal records being kept. -.on the 

teacher's perforniance. 

.1 Change the behavior of the parents of the socially 
tnalad/usted /emotionally disnirbed child so that he 
can function adequately in society. 
Observation of the parents' behavior in the home was 
not feasible^ in this pioject, Mowcver, anecdotal records 
, were to be submitted. 

Methodology: 

A teacher-counselor, certified in Kxtrcnie Learning 
Problems and versed in the use of BeJiavior Modification- 
was hired for. this projecl. The procedure for referral and 



treatment was as follows: 

a. Teachers filled out the Hill-Walker Behavior Problems 
Ciiecklisi when a student had behavior problems: 

b. Tiie teacher-consultant mei with ihe teacher lo 
specify those iitappropriate behaviors which should 
be modi lied ; 

c. The (eaciier-consultani then entered the cla.ssroom 
and took baseline data on tl)e observed behavior. 
Usually two ten minute obseivuiion periods were 
used iu determine baseline. These observations were 
then plotted on a 6 cycle grapi?; 

d. After baseline wa*; established, the teacher-consuhant 
and ihe chissroon teacher met lo determine n 
contingency [)rograni lu modify the inappropriate 
beiiavior; 

e. The teacher-consultant or his aide would then go into 
the classroom on a regular basis to collect data. These 
data were graphed, . 

f. Adjustments were made in the program when the 
data or observations warranted such adjustments. An 
adjustment was usually made in one of the following 
nreas: (1) Academic program, (2) Teacher 
presentations or directiojis, and (3) Consequences; 

g. In some cases additional observations were made to 
see if the program was maijitaining. If not, additional 
adjustments were made and the pro(>-s.s began again. 

Results: * . 

7. Change the behavior of die socially 
maladjusted /emotionally disturbed elementary child 
so that he can function adequately in the regular 
classroom. 

Thirty-one cliildren were lested using this methodology 
on which data were kept and graphed. An example of the 
•type of results achieved is shown in Figures I and 2, Of 
course, not ail the programs achieved the same degree of 
success as these did. The third party evaluator/ upon 
reviewing the data presented, discovered that improvement 
in behavior (cither academic advancement or decrease in. 
aberrant behavior) was iToted in more than 85% of liie 



a 



50 

10 

5 

2 
1 

.5 
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Teacher ignored 
behavior 



1 23456789 1011 12131415 



Sessions Observed 



Figure 1 . Program for a child falling out of his seat. 
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Program: hour of TV at home 



Christmas 
Vacation 
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100 



Successive Calendar Days 
Figure 2. Rate of accomplishment Sullivan Malh arithmetic (ask. 
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cases). 

In achliUon lo this gryphcd hcluivjui, u lath.cr ikMailed 
*'behyvioral icpt)fr' was coniplcied on cac!i ^-liild. An 
example of the degree of spociriciiy eoniained in each of 
these reports follow:;: 

N.B. was referred for some of iho folJowinii 
reasons: (I) Out [)( seat: (2) Short attention 
span: (3) Disturbs other children; (4) Little or 
inappropriate response; (5) Docs not conipleie 
work. The teacher reports, ''Hi:s alteutioii span 
is extremely short, this results in provoking of 
other children (poking, teasing, taking things, 
etc.). On the ohiyground he chases, hits and 
simply 'bugs* the other children. When attenipl- 
iiig academic work he will often verba!i/e the 
answers, words, etc. 

A program for modifying academic and 
social behavior was started. N.B. was .receiving a . 
more specific academic [)iogram witl: specific 
. directions and consequences. Al the saviH; time 
three social behaviors were attempting to be 
modified. Talking out behavior had a baseline 
of .06 per minute and decreased to almost zero. 
This was attributed to a more specific program. 
Turning his head had a baseline of .4 per 
minu:;: and decreased to approximately .3 per 
minute, h was found much of this behavior was 
determined by where he sat. It was found Miss 
C, had a high rnte of attending to N.B. (baseline 
.6 -per-nuuirtc). Thus through awareness and 
specil'ic programming this behavior was 
decreased to about .2 per minute. The teacher 
also decreased her negative verbal comments 
from ba.seline of .5 to approximately .] per 
minute and positive verbal comments 
maintained a very good .9 per minute, 
in addition to tlvese 31 children, pp^grawn for 27 other 
children were inaugurated and carried out, but no data were 
• maintained. Finally, for-vlS' bnK^r children observations 
were conducted, teachers were counseled, or testing of the 
child was accomplished. Complete programs for these 
children were not undertaken. 

Of the 58 children who received extended behavior 
modillcation programs the teacher-counselor indicates that 
nine will require extensive programming during the next 
academic year, seventeen will need periodic observations 
and some contingency programming and thirty-two will 
function **quite adequately in the regular classroom with 
minimal contact by the teacher-counselor." 

Pre and post Hill-Walker Behavic ' ohlems Checklist 
Scores are shown in Table I. Of scores shown 

decrease in scores (better behavior) occurs in 30 cases. 
Students 12 and 13 show increases while studenJ 2] 
remains the same. : 

. 2. Change the hehavior of the elassroom teacher so that 



she van change the hehaiiar of the socially 
fnaladfusted/cniofionallr (lisiurhed child so that he 
can fnucUon adeqnately in the regnlar elnssmnm. 
i'lneen icachcis followed behavior modificiuinn 
programed with their children. The (eacher-consuitant 
achieved the.se results in three wa\\s - ( 1 ) l ie .set up 
indiWdual programs for the children in cooperation with 
^•Jiers. lixamples of these are reported under 

' ,: - 

V.::) The teacher-counselor conducted formal instruction 
with the teachers. He tried two instructional models with 
them. Tlve Hrst lasted six weeks and was a lecUire course. 
The cours2 did not produce the desired resu](s: Therelore a 
second instructional model was tried in which the tertchers 
were to demonstrate some minimum competencies. 

The competencies to be demonstrated were the 
following: pinpointing of behaviors to be changed: 
recording and graphing; making program changes necessary 
to accelerate or decelerate performance in the desired 
direction; prepare three one page reaction papers to three 
articles on behavior modification; read Living With Children 
by Patterson and Gullion and chapters 4 and 9 o( Changing 
Classroom Behavior by Meacham and Wiesen. Specific 
criterion performance were, designated for each of these 
competencies. 

(3) The teacher-counselor charted tlv behavior of 
teachers, specifically the positive and negative comments 
which teachers made towards children. Examples of 
changes produced in teachers appear in Table 11. 

An examinaiion of Table 11 indicates change in the 
desired direction in every teacher. An examination of the 
data presented on all teachers indicates no instances where 
the direction of change was not in tlie desired direction. 

Comments were received from most of the teachers and 
indicate a higli degree of support for the program. Most of 
the teachers were receiving help with one or two students 
and focused their comments on the unprovements which 
the program iiad for those students, hi almost all instances 
there were adequate data to support the commejUs. hi 
some instances, the entire atmosphere of a class changed. 
Such a change is d'^monstrated by the following statement 
from a first grade teacher: 

hi September my class was not 
well-disciplined. The children vaguely knew 
what was right and- they mostly knew what 
Ihey did wrong. My main emphasis had been on 
the negative aspect, such as, '^Don^t do 
that" - or - '*Sit * down right now/* - which 
just diu;rt always work. 

was becoming quite depressed over it and 
f • -^ri^d some outside help. Mr. Thomas stepped 
the room to observe and began pointing 
useful things to say or do. He called it 
Behavior Modification. 1 tried some of his 
•suggestions and \oimd my children challenged 
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Table I 



Student 



Hill Walker Behavior Problem Checklists 
Pre and Post Scores 



Date Date Acting Out Withdrawal Distractability 



Disturbed 
Peer Relations 



Immaturity 



Table 11 

Observation of Teacher's Positive and Negative 
Comments Towards Children 



Total 
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1 

2 
3 



Baseline Rate/Minutes 
Positive Negative 
0.7 0.2 
0.05 0.4 
0.2 0.7 



End ofObservation Period Rate/Minute 
Positive Negative 

2.0 o.r 

1.3 o.i : 

•0.5 0.1 
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l(> beliavc ilic way I asked. My class cliangcd 
giudiKilly, but it wasifi long before I had a 
■ well-disciplined group of firsi graders, who were 
qi.jf>tly settled and could therefore learn much 
niut'c. 

1 have enjoyed my class so much more since 
Pve used the techniques shared by Mr. Thomas 
and 1 am very thankful he was available when I 
needed the help, 

J. Change the behavior of the pare/ns of the socially 
maladjusted I etiiotiofially disturbed child so thai he 
can function adequately in society. 

The results- of this objective arc best reported by quoting 
the statement of the teacher-counselor: 

This objective was met in two ways. First, 
there were several individual parent 
conferences (25 -.30) during the school year, 
In approximately 85% of these conferences I 
gave parents numerous suggesiions as to how 
H) deal with their children, These suggestions 
were in the form of contingency programs, hi 
■^^osiv cases it was eniphasi/.ed that in order to 
Icaiige the child's behavit^- they must change 
tiicir own in one way or another. Often 
pareiiis would act js reinlbrecrs contingent 
upon approiDriute school behavior by the 
ciiikl. This was repc^rted as very successful 
when both the school and home would be 
. consistent. 

Objective number three was also met 
through (he means of a parent group. Ten 
sets of parents were selected and invited to 
attend a group to find more positive ways to 
attend to their children. Of the ten invited, 
six came to the group. Gerald Patterson's 
Book, Livinii witli Children, was given to all 
parents to read. The class was initially 
designed for four sessions but went an extra 
three weeks at the request of the parents. It 
was our main goal to have parents realise 
what they were doing to reinforce the very 
behavior they wanted to extinguish. Several 
parents reported some success in dealing with 
: their children, at least they felt better towcird 
their children. With two sets of parents, I set 
up a complete home management program 
for dealing with their children. I continued to 



work with iheni until sch(»oI was out. The 
last report was ihai the children were 
definitely changing tiieir behavior - and i\ 
seems logical the parents were too.. 
Unfortunately, no data were kept. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

An examination of the data submitted lor this project 
indicates that not only are the data ilhnninous. but that 
they pinpoint improvements in most of ihc programs 
established for the children. .Although only a sample of the 
data are presented in this report, readers interested in 
finding out further the extent of the results achieved in this 
project, should contact the Director of Special Lidiication at 
the Lake Oswego School District, for the data are 
extremely impressive. 

One must look to this project as innovative, in that it is 
using a ''different'' model for* the fiandhng of behavior 
problems. A teaeher-counselor is assisting not only children, 
but teachers, and is interacting with and assisting r.riOr:'.^ tlian 
fifty children, a sizable difference betweeii What i.*; ii>;>.rmally 
handled in the behavior probleni.s class. Although the data 
cannot be considered conclusive evidence that this may be 
an alternative model to handling iMihavior .problems ii^. 
public school: ihe data are signilic^:rit enough to indicate 
that this model should be replicated in other settings with 
other teacher-counselors to determine if the model has the 
potential in other school districts thnt is indicated by the 
results presented here. 

Only one area is disappointing, and that is the extent of 
parent involveniem. It has been the history of the third 
party evaluators that the conduct of training scssioiis with 
parents can. only be adequately measured by the 
accumulation of data, especially when the trainer is not 
able to observe the parents in the hoiiie. This is not to say 
that the parents are not producing change in their 
relationship and in interactions with their child, but it is 
impossible for us to document these changes unless the data 
are presented. Moreover, it is believed that once parents 
• learn to gather data and examine its results, that they will 
become initeh more efficient in the alleviation of behavior 
problems in the home. In addition, they will be reinforced 
for their performance by an examination of the graph or 
counts that they engage in in the home. It is strongly 
recommended that should this project continue in the 
school district that a greater elTort be made to involve the 
parents in the data collection procedure. 
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Title of Frojcel: 



The Value ijf Distar Reading vs. The Talkhi^ I'a^e 
with Jden/ified fll^h-rtsk First Graders. 



Location: 



Lake Ofiwe^o Public Schools 



Type 'dT*^ Number of 
Children Sei-ved: 

Fiindini^ Allocaled: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Dale: 



90 Leaniing Disabled 
$1,646 

September 6, 1971 
Junes, J 972 



Barkground and Rationale; 

hvcn though the school districl has six icachcrs ccrliUcd 
ill ExtrciDc Learning Problems to serve 7 elementary 
schools, it has been an aim for the past Tew years to make 
..greater attempts to prevent reading problems rather than 
remediate iheni. 

Previous Tiilc VI projccls used a de Hirsch idcntincii! ion 
procedure iind Distar Reading I wiih those identified as 
'1iigh-risk/* Aji students in both the control and 
experimental ,-roups achieved at about the same level on 
the oral reading tesxs administered at Uie end of the year 
(except those recrivii:.^ additional help in Distar Reading) it 
was felt that liic de Hirsch tests were not- reliable as an 
identification procedure. 

K new means of idenlilkation using a readiness model 
being developed by Professors Adelman and Feshbach has 
been adopted by the school district. This project was 
testing that identification procedure and iilso examining 
two treatment methods - Distar and Talking Page. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. Evaluate the reliability of the new identification 

procedure in determining ''high-risk " children. 
2. Compare the value of the Distar Reading programs 

and the Talkuig Page. 
Evaluation: 

Both control and experimental students will be given 
Gilmore Oral Reading tests in the spring of 1972. 

On the basis of the results from the test determine: 
(a) the reliability of the new identification test; and (b) ■ 
the value of tlic Talking Page vs. the Distar Reading 
materials in teaching "high-risk" children to read. " ^ 

20 Children from the middle group and 20 from the 
top will be added to get reliability of, the screening 
instrument. These additional children will be 
administered the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

Methodology: 

Kindergarten teachers evaluated cad) ^iudcnt using the 
readiness niodcl being developed by i-'V 'v/essors Adclrnan 



c. 



and Feshbach. 

The students were divided into (our groups on the basis 
of their scores on the evaluation sheets. 

The bottom quartilc was selected for experimentation: 
a. identified students in one school received reading 

instruction through the Talking Page; 
t). identified students in three schools received reading 
instruction through Distar Reading: 
identified ?:tudents in three schools received reading 
instruction in any method selected by their classroom 
teacher except Distar Reading and Talking Page. 

Results: 

/. Evaluate the reliainiiiy of the new identification 
procedure in determining ''high-risk students. 

Group scores indicated that students evaluated in the 
top third group of the screening instrument scored higlz^st 
on the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, those in the middle 
group scored next and those in the bottom group scored 
the lowest when measured on the Gilmore Oral Reading 
test. See Table 1 which gives the summary of the group 
scores for those first graders who received neither Distar 
nor Talking Page Instruction. These scores were achieved in 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Test administered in May, 1972 
The correlation between the scores achieved on the 
screening instrument and the scores -achieved on the 
Gilmore Oral reading tests administered in May, 1972 for 
those under neither the Distar nor Talking Page program, is 

Table I 
Summary:;of Group Scores 



Score on Screening 
Instrument 

149-170 

130^148 
1 29 and belov/ 



N 

142 
140 

138 



Gilmore Oral Reading Scores 
Accuracy Comprehension 

2.8 ■ 3.8 . 

2.2 2.5 J. 

1.7 - 2.5' 
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Table W 



Gilniore Oral Reading Scores of First Grade Children 







Classified as High Risk and Taught Reading 
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N 3.6 9 40 
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.59. using a Spcaniv.in rank cfinolaiioii coclTicicnt . Tliis 
significanl cii ihc .01 Icvci. 

2 Compfirc tlw value f>f the Disiar Reading!; pro^ratns 
and ihe Talking Page . 

ShidcMLs in ilic "liigli-risk" group (those who scored 1 29 
and below in ihc screening insirumcnt ) wlio were tauglii lo 
•3.. "J using the Distar Method avery.y^ed 2.4 in accuracy and 
in comprehension on the Giimo:-^- Oral Test. 

Those in the same category who were laughi to read 
using the Talking Page averaged 1.8 in accuracy and 2.2 in 
comprehension. 

Those in the ''high -risk" group who were taughi by 
nicMhods other than Disiar or Talking Page averaged 1.' in 
accuracy and 2.5 in comprehension. Tabic li summarizes 
those results. 

Utilizing the Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel. S., 
N<ui-Para}nctric Stat hi ia; for liic Behavioral Sciences, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1956, pp. 116-127) the 
Ibl lowing resuUs were acliieved: There were no significant 
differences between the Distar group. Talking Page group 
and the other group in comprehension <.^n the Gihiiore Oral 
Test. In accmacy. the Distar group was significantly better 
at tlic .05 level than both the Talking Page und ihe other 
group. P scores for each ol* the comparisons were as 
follows: 



Accuracy: Disiar /I'alkijig Fjc^e .035 

Distal /Giijcr ,0336 

Talking Page/Other .0735 

Comprehension: Dis tar/Talking Page .4801 

. Distar/Other .1056 

Talking Page/Other ,4120 



Third Party Evalua tor's Comments: 

This project makes a considerable contribution to the 
knowledge of instructional methodology for extreme 



learning problem children. 

For a number of years the Like Oswejo Public Schools 
had been experimeiuiiig wnli idcnnt'icjiion piocednres to 
determine (riose who are "high-iisk" in sciiools. This 
proj<^'-t uiiii/-es an idcntificaiion pioceduie which, ba.scd 
upon tlic {dcniii'icaiioif scores eventual I y acliieved by the 
siudeiits 'iiWil compared to the accuracy and conipreliension 
scores on I he Gil more Oral Readings as adtniiiisiercd the 
following May. indicates a correlation sufficicnU\ high to 
he significaiu at the .01 level. This has pore.,iial ol" being a 
major contribuJion tc knowledge about exticnic learning 
problen"\s. F'urther investigation is t)r course needed and one 
vvouid hope tiiai this /investigation will be completed so thai 
liii^ screening instrument can be ut.jJi/.ed with ■^ larve 
number of students in a number of school districts to 
determine its clfieiency. !r should also be compared with 
such other standard idcntificaiion insirunients such as the 
Basic Concept Inventory, 

The progrcMii also utilizes three methods of 
instruction - Distar, Talking Page and any met had that the 
teachers so desire. An examination of the results based 
upon the Gilniorc Oral Reading scores indicates that the 
Disiar group performed much belter than either the Talking 
Page or the other in relationship lo accuracy. Yet in 
comprehension there was no difference between tl\e three 
groups. If one only examines the means between these 
three groups, of those who are classified as "high-risk.'' one 
sees the Distar group at a higher level in both accuracy and 
comprehension. 

This -type of a study, rather unique for Title V} 
undertakings, nevertheless provides some potentially 
valuable information to tlie extreme learning problem area. 
Further study is certa^^^iy indicated but there are trends in 
this study which need to be further explored and hopefully 
will be undertaken by the Oregon. Board of Education or 
researchers elsewhere. 
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Title of Project: 
Location: 

Type and Number of 
Children Served : 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 



Giant Slep 

Lebanon lilemcniary Schools 

51 Learning Disabled 
$ISJ87 

August 3i 1971 
Jwi' 7. 1972 



Background and Rationale: 

Special education services for the learning disabled in 
Lebanon School District 16 nave been provided for children 
in grades 2 Ihrough 8, This project desired to extend 
specific special education services lo learning disabled 
children in kindergarten and Hrst grade \vi(h the behefthat 
ihe following could be accomplisiied ; 

1. Provide for ihe early idenlification of children wiih 
learning disorders by the effective use of observation, 
d;;-!gnoslic lechniques a,.td referral services. 

2. Provide for ihe correction or improvement of existing 
condiiions which undetected will become causative 
and con-!;ibuting factors in the further dev * pment 
of more severe learning disabilities. 

3. Provide a curriculum program of instruction desig 
— to meet the needs of the learning disabled child. 

4. Assist parents in understanding the needs of their 
learning disabled child. 

Objectives and Evaiwation Plan : 

Minor revisions and additional objectives were added 
after "the third party evaluators and the project director had 
agreed upon projec objectives. Such newly stated ob- 
jectives are as follows: 

/. To determiue individual needs of each ehild. 

2. To strengtlien the physical-motor development. 

3. To develop language and communication skills. 

4. To develop sensory perceptual skills in the areas of~^ 
visual discrimination, auditory discrimination and 
visual-motor skills. 

5. To develop reading readiness. 

6. To develop number readiness. 

7. To develop a positive self-concept. 

8. To recognize the worth of other individuals. 
Kindergarten. The Giant Step Readiness Survey was 

developed as the principle evaluation instrument for 
measuring student change ;n this project. This instrumenii is 
written in behavioral objective form and contains a variety 
of measures in each of (he objective areas. The survey waj, 
administered on a pre- positest basis in September and May. 



The September scores served not only as an initial baseline 
to measure future growth but also an indicator for 
individual instructional levels. 

First Grade. The Giant Step Readiness Suivey wat^ 
utilized at the first grade level in a like fashion to that in 
the kindergarten- However, the criterion levels in each 
suvi'cy area were usually increased above those established 
fo; the kindergarten population. The S.R.A. Primary 
Menial Abilities Test was also administered pre-post as a 
further measure for the academic skill objectives. 

Methodology: 

The project staff consisted of one head teacher and two 
assistant teachers, each of whom hold Oregon teaching 
credentials. 

Each teacher traveled from school to- school providing 
individual or small group instruction. In many cases 
instructional activities were conducted in the child s class- 
room, with *uie anticipation that the child's classroom, 
teacher would observe and utilize materials and/or tech- 
niques of the project staff. When desirable facilities were 
available, project staff instructed in more isolated areas - 
hall, gym, library, special instruction roonrs, etc. 

The main emphasis of the head teacher was in the area 
of reading and number readiness. Traveling to all six 
schools, she saw each youngster two or three times each 
week, although her major focus was on the thirty first 
graders. The assistant teachers were scheduled into three 
schools each. These teachers saw each child three to four 
Umes each week, instructing either individually or in small 
groups in areas of the child's weakness as indicated by the 
diagnostic instruments. 

Parental involvement included colTee gatherings at each 
school for parents of Giant Step children in that school. At 
those times parents were introduced to the staff, materials 
and techniques to be utilized in their child\s instruction. 
Contact was maintained through visits of the parents to 
schools to observe Giant Step sessions, conferences in the 
home and parent-teacher conferenceij ai schooL Learning 
packages were developed and sent home with many 
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children lo be ndministered by the parents in rhe home and 
returned to the staff. 

Results: 

Kindergarten 

/. To determine the individual needs of each Mid. 

The original referral sheets were reviewed by teachers 
and showed probable areas of need. Evaluative instruments 
included the Giant Step Readiness Survey, Illinois Test 
Psycho-Linguistic Abilities and the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test. Results of these tests were used in making 
educational decisions for each child. However, only the 
•csults of the Giant Step Readiness Survey are discussed 
under objectives for the kindergarten population. 

2. To strengthen the physical-motor development. 

The established criterion stated that each child would 
successfully complete 70% of the tasks in the motor 
development section. Of the twelve kindergarten children, 
only two reached criterion on the pretest as compared to 
nine (75%) on the posttest. The average per cent gain in the 
physical-motor develoment area was 50.83% with all but 
one c.iild scoring higher on the posttest. (See Table la and 
Table III.) 

3. To develop language and communication skills. 

The established criterion stated that each child would 
successfully complete 50% of the tasks on the language and 
communication' skills area. Of the twelve kindergarten 
children, seven reached criterion on the pretest as compared 
to twelve (100%) on the posttest. The average per cent gain 
in the language and communication area was 29.16% witli 
all but one child scoring higher on the posttest. (See Table 
la and Table III.) 

4. To develop sensory perceptual skills in the areas of 
visual discrimination, auditory discrimination and 
visual moi w skills. 

Visual Discrimination. The established criterion stated 
that each child would successfully complete 60% of the 
tasks in the visual discrimination section. Of the twelve 
kindergarten children nine reached criterion on the pretest 
as compared to twelve (100%) on the posttest. The average 
per cent gain in the visual discrimination area was 26.66% 
with all but three children scoring higher f>n the posttest. 
/ (See Table la and Table III.) 

Auditory Discrimination. The established criterion 
stated that each child would successfully complete 60% of 
the tasks in the auditory discrimination section. Of the 
twelve kindergarten children four reached criterion on the 
pretest as compared to twelve (100%) on the posttest. Tie 
average per cent gain in the auditory discrimination area 
was 33.33% with all but three children scoring higher on 
the posttest. (See Table la and Table III.) 

: Visual Motor Skills. The established criterion stated that 
each child would successfully complete 40% of the tasks in 
the visual motor skills section. Of the twelve kindergarten 
tnildren two reached criterion on the pretest as compared 



to twelve (i009r)oii liie post test. The average percent gain in 
the visual motor skills area was 4\ with all but three 
children scoring higher on the posttest. (Sec Table la and 
Table lil.) 

5. To develop reading readiness. 

Tlie established criterion stated that each child would 
successfully complete 50% of thr unks in the reading 
readiness section. Of the twelve kinUcg jrien children, none 
reached criterion on the pretest as compared to seven (58%) 
on the posttest. The average per cent gain in the readhig 
readiness area was 30% with -ill children scoring higher on 
the posttest. (See Table la and Table III.) 

6. To develop number readiness. 

The established criterion stated that each ciiild would 
successfully c'>mplete 40% of the tasks in the number 
readiness section. Of the twelve children, five reached 
criterion on the pretest as compared to twelve (100%) on 
the posttest. The average per cent gain in the number 
readiness area was 25% with all but two children scoring 
higher on the posttest. (See Table la and Table III.) 

7. To develop a positive self-concept. 

The established criterion stated that each child would 
receive a minimum of 75 out of a possible 105 points. The 
self-concept measure was a list of fifteen behaviors on 
whicli the child ^s teacher was to evaluate subjectively the 
frequency of specified behaviors as observed in each child. 
The assigned point values for the frequencies were : usually 
- 7, sometimes - 5, and seldom - 3. 

Seven of the children reached criterion on the pretest as 
compared to twelve (iOO%) on the posUest. The average 
gain was 1 6.5 points with all children scoring higlier on the 
posttest. (See Table lb and Table III.) 

S. To recognize the worth of other individuals. 
The established criterion stated thcU each child would 
receive a minimum of 75 out of a possible 1 10 points. The 
recognition of other's worth section was also a subjective 
evaluation of the frequency of social behaviors exhibited by 
each child. The assigned point values for ihc eleven 
behaviors in this area were: usually - 10, sometimes -5, 
and seldom ~- 3. 

Four children reached criterion on the pretest as 
compared to 100 (83%) on the posttest. The average gain 
was 19.25 points with all children increasing their posttest 
scores over 5 points. (See Table lb and Table III.) 
First Grade 

1. To determine the individual tiecHs of each child. 

The original referral sheets were reviewed by teachers 
and showed probable areas of need. Evaluation instruments 
included the Giant Step Readiness Survey, Dlinois Test of 
Psycho-Linguistic Abilities Test. Results of these tests were 
used in making educatiorial decisions for each child. 
However, only the results of the Giant Step Readiness 
Survey and the S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities Test are 
discussed under objectives for the first grade population. 

2. To strengthen the physical-motor development. 
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The eslablislicd criicrbn the Gi:inl Step Readiiiess 
Sui-vey staled thai ench cliiid would siiecesslujiy eonipleie 
W% of the tasks in the motor dcvcloj)mcni section. Of the 
36 firsl grade ehildren only 8 reached criterion on the 
pretest as compared to 35 (97V'j on the positcsl. The 
average per cent gain in ilie physical-motor development 
area ^^/ris 36% with all but two cliildrcn scoring higlicr on 
the ;i»:itcst. (See Tabic JIa.) 

S. '^h develop language and communication skills. 

Tfie established criterion on the survey stated thai c.,ch 
child would siicccssrully cuinpleie 90'>f of ilic tasks in the 
language miu communicalion skills section. Of the 30 I'irst 
graders, only 7 reached ciitcrion on (he protest as compared 
to 35 (^^7%) on the posit est. The average per cent gain in 
the language and coinnuinicaiion skills area of the survey 
was 26% with all but four children scoring higiier on the 
posttest. 

The verbal section of the S.R.A. Primary Menial 
Abilities Test slunvcd a mean pretest scorc'of 94.18 for the 
first grade population. The posttesi mean was 104.97 for a 
mean point increase of 10.79 ibr the group. Of the 34 
children for vviioni scores arc reported. 30 scored higlier on 
the posttest with the other 4 scoring lower. (Sec Table V 
nd Table VL) 

7. To develop sensory perceptual skills in rlie areas of 
visual disci imiuafioif^ audit ory discriiniuaiion and 
mital motor skills. 

Visual DiscrinunaiiofL The established criterion on the 
survey stated that each child would successfully complcle 
80% of the (asks in the visual discrimination section. Of the 
36 first graders, 33 children reached criterion on the pretest 
as compared to 36 (100%) on ttie posttesi. The average per 
cent gain in the visual discrimination area v,as 33.5%= with 
all but seven children scoring higher on the posttest. (See 
Table ila and Table IV .) 

Auditory Discrimination, The established criterion in 
the auditory discrimination section st ^ied that each child 
would successfully complete 80% of the tasks in this area. 
Of the 36 first graders, 10 reached criterion on the pretest 
as compared to 33 (92%) on the posttest. The average per 
cent gain in the auditory discrimination area was 32,22% 
with all but six children scoring higlier on the posttest, (See 
Table Ila and Tabic IV.) 

Visual-Motor Skills. The established criterion in the 
visual-motor skills section stated that et/h child would 
successfully complete 80% of the i^j^ks In in^s area. Of the 
36 firii\ graders, 26 reached on the pretest as 

compared to 36 (100%) on the positest. The average per 
cent gain in the visual-motor skills area was 8.88% with 
ti^irtecii children scoring higher on the posttest. (See Table 
lUiind Tabic iV.) 

5. To dereh>:j reading readiness. 

The established criterion in (he reading section stated 
dial each child would successfully complete 80% of the 
task.s in Ibis nrea. Of the 36 first graders two reached 



criterion ^^n the pretest compared to 28 (78'/') on the 
postfest. The average per cent gain in reading readiness was 
47.22% with every child scoring higher cmi ilic posttest. (Sec 
Tiihle ila and Table IV.) 

The S.R.A. Primary Menial Abiliiio Tost was used as a 
second unit of n^ea.sure to determine student change in 
reading readiness skills. The pretest datu yielded a mean 
perceptual speed quotient of 100,53. Posttest (luotienis 
showed a mean of I [33^ points for a 12.85 mean (juoiicnt 
increase on this subtesf. Of the 34 children for whom scores 
are reported, 30 scored higher on the posttest with 3 
scoring lc-/er. (See Table Vand Table VI.) 

6, To develop number readiness. 

The established criterion in the number readinC',s section 
staled that each child would successfully complete 80% of 
the ta.sks in this laiea. Of the 36 first graders, 15 reached 
criterion on the pretest as compared to 35 (97%) on the 
po,sttest. The average per cent gain in number readiness was 
26.66% with all but two children scoring higher on the 
posttest. (See Table Ha and Table IV.) 

The use of the S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities Test to 
indicate student change in number readiness skills showed a 
mean quotient score increase of 12.96 points (pretest 
97.01; posttest .109.97), Of the 34 children for whom 
scores are reported, 29 scored higher on the posttest with 5 
scoring lower. (See Table V and Table VI.) 

7. To develop a positive se I f-coucept. 

The established criterion staled that each ciiild would 
receive a minimum of 75 out of a possible 105 points. The 
self-eoncept measure was a list of 15 behaviors on which the 
child's teacher was to ^objectively evaluate ihe frequency of 
speciOed behaviors as observed in each child. The assigned 
point values for frequencies were: usually - 7, some- 
times ~- 5, and seldom - 3. 

Twenty children reached criterion on the pretest as 
compared to 34 (94%) on the posttest. The average gain 
was I 1.88 points with all but eight children receiving higher 
scores on the posttest. (See Table lib and Table III.) 

8. To recognize the worth of others. 

The established criterion on the survey stated that each 
child would receive a minimum of 75 out of a possible 110 
points. The recognition of other's worth section was also a 
subjective evaluation of the frequency . of social behaviors 
cxliibited by the child. The assigned point values for the 
eleven behavior?; in this area were: usually - 10, some- 
times — 5, and seldom -3. 

Eleven children reached criterion on the pretest as 
compared to 24 (67%) on the posttest. The average gain 
was 15.55 points with all but 4 children ,scoring higher on 
the posttest. (See Table lib and Table III.) 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The general intent of this program was to ideixtdy ^1iigh 
probability" stow learners in kindergarten and first grade, 
and provide them with basiiT skills viewed by the project as 



prerequisites 10 learning. The overall goaL then, is not to 
remediate learning difficulties after they have developed 
and been identified, but rather to prevent learning problems 
through early provision of extended special education 
services. 

The data are very supportive of. the success of this 
program. Each project objective was realized by a large 
percentage of students and the amount of gain for those 
objectives was large. The amount of group mean gain in 
certain areas was in excess of 50% of those specified skills. 
However, there are three particular areas that should be of 
n^ajor concern to educators. 

Development of language and communication skills have 
long been known to have a positive correlation with success 
in school. The results of the Giant Step Readiness Survey 
certainly would indicate that the majority of project 
students have made sizeable gains in this area. Only one 
student did not reach the established criteria for this 
section of the Survey. Both the Survey and the S.R.A. 
Primary Mental Abilities Test show substantial growth in 
this area. 

Other skills of major concern to early childhood teachers 
are reading and number readiness. Although the number of 
children reaching criterion were less numerous than in 
language, the amount of gain was appreciable in each area. 
Again, both the Survey and the S.R.A. P.M.A.T. show the 
project to have produced substantial growth. 

A major strength of- the Giant Step project was the 
initiation and implementation of a behaviorally oriented 
curriculum which is very effective as a measurement 
instrument as well. All major curriculum areas were broken 
down with specified behaviors and criterion levels of 
acceptable behavior. One must be impressed with the 
success of the staff in identifying precisely what skills were 
to constitute the more global areas in a curriculum. 



While the development of a behaviorally based cur- 
riculum is of paramount significance to the specificity of 
any program, so too is the need for continual revision. 
Project staff are vitally aware of this need and expressed 
concern about the sensitivity of the Giant Step Survey in 
various curriculum areas. The frequency of students obtain- 
ing maximum scores in these areas would well suggest that 
one of two causes of reform.are to be taken. !f a child has 
reached criterion in all areas and is Hearing mastery of all 
skills he should either be dropped from the program, 
allowing room for another child, or additional "uglier level 
skills need to be added in each area. What acuon to be 
taken is largely determined by the staffs view of ^'necessary 
skills" and the number of students in need of project 
assistance. 

In the inilal visitation, the third party evaluator found 
the persistence of a problem that had plagued the project 
the previous year. Classroom teachers tended to visua^l^c 
the project staff as extensions of the regular classroom and 
thus tried to dictate the activities of the project teachers. 
The lack of articulation between clafsroom and "s^^eciai 
teachers was determined as a major contribu:.or to this 
misunderstanding. But of more significance v/a,s the lack of 
communication between the two sets of teachers about 
methods each teacher was using and the inability of each 
teacher to reinforce what the other was teaching. Fortu- ' 
nately, this situation was largely remediated towards the , 
end of the year. 

In conclusion, the third party evaluator stresses that 
project objectives were almost completely realized, hi most 
instances large gains were accomplished by every child in all 
areas. However, the true success of this program will be 
determined as these children progress through their ele- 
mentary school years, hopefully with few difficulties. 



Table la 

Giant Step Readiness Survey (Kindergarten) 
Number and Degree of Student Change in Cognitive and Performance Skills 

Percent of Change from Pre- to Posttest 



Area 

Physical-Motor Development 

Language and Communication 

Sensory - Perceptual 
Visual Discrimination 
Auditory Discrimination . 
Visual Motor 

Reading Readiness 

Number Readiness 



+ 100 


+90 


+80 


+70 


+60 


. +50 


+40 


+30 


+20 


+ 10 


0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


4 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


4 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 




0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


3 


4 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 



-10 -20 

0 0 

1 0 



0- 
.0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Table ib 

Giant Stop Rcuditicss Survey ( Kindcrgaiicn ) 
Number and Degree ofSUuieni Cluingc in Atlitude 

l^oints Guiiied or Lost from Pre- tu Posttcst 

Arc^i +{35-31) +(30-26) +(25-2!) +(20-16) +(15^11) +(10-6) +(5-1) 0 -(1-5) 

Positive Seif-coiiecpt 0 2 3 I I 4 10 0 

Recogni/e Worth of Others 2 0 2 3 4 100 0 



Area + 1 00 

Physical-Motor Development 0 

Language and Conimunicatioii 0 
Sensory - Perceptual 

Visual Discrimination 0 

Auditory Discrimination 0 

Visual Motor 0 

Reading Readiness 0 

Number Readiness 0 



Table Ha 

GianI Step Readiness Survey (First Grade) 
Number and Degree ofSUident Change 



Per cent of Change from Pre- to 



+90 


+80 


+70 


+60 


+50 


+40 


! 


I 


0 


4 


2 


8 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


8 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


16 


0 


1 


0 


5 


' 0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


2 




5 


7 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


6 


8 



Post >z{ 

+30 +20 +10 0 -10 -20 

9 3 6 2 0 0 

7 8 4 4 G O 

0 7 0 6 0 1 

0 7 0 6 0 0 

.0 8 0 21 0 2 

3 6 0 0 0 0 

4 9 6 2 0 0 



Table Mb 

Giant Step Keadinesii Survey (l-ij-st Grade) 
Number and Decree of Student Change 



Area 
Self-concept 
Recognizes 
Worth of 
Others 



Point Changes from Pre- to Posttcs'. 
^40-36) +(35-31) .(30-26) +(25-21) +(20-16) +(15-11) +(10-6) +(5-1) 0 -(1-5) -(6-10) -(11-15) -<I6-'0) Vl-^S) 
' ^ - ^ . ' 6 4 3 2 2 1 0 0 ■ 
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Gumi Step RL\idincss Survey" (Kiiulcriiurtcn) 
Individual Student Gain Scores 



Per cent Gain 





Physical-Motor 


Lanugngc & 


Visual 


Auditory 


Visual- 


Reading 


Number 


StudtMU 


Development 


Communication 


Discrimination 


Discriminiition 


Motor 


Rt^adiness 


F<eadiness 


1 

2 


+ 70 


+30 


+40 


+40 


+60 


+ 30 


+40 


+ 20 


+50 


+40 


+60 


+ 80 


+50 


+40 


3 


+ 70 


+40 


+20 


0 


0 


+20 


0 


4 


+ 70 




+60 


+60 


+60 


+ 30 


+ 30 


5 


+70 


+30 


+60 


+40 


0 


+ 20 


0 


6 


+ 100 


-10 


+20 


+ 20 


+40 


+40 


+ 10 


7 


+90 


+40 


+20 


+ 20 


0* 


+ 50 


+30 


8 


+60 


+ 30 


+40 


0 


+60 


+ 30 


+50 


9 


+30 


+40 


0 


+60 


+ 80 


+40 


+20 


10 


+20 


+ 30 


0* 


+40 


+40 


+ 20 


+ 10 


11 


0 


+ 10 


0 


+60 


+ 20 


+ 20 


+ 30 


12 


+ 10 


+20 


+20 


0 


+60 


+ 10 


+40 



Score Gains 

Rocntiuize 
Worth of 
Others 



Seir- 
Concept 
+ 10 
+24 
+ 8 
+ 13 
+29 
+25 
+22 
+ 10 
+ 18 
+ 27 
+ 7 
+ 4 



+ 10 
+ ?\ 
+ 19 
+ 12 
+ 19 
+25 
+32 
+ 15 
+33 
+ 13 
+ 17 
+ 12 



♦Student scored 100% on both pre- and posttesl. 



Table V 



Mean Quotient Scores and Average Cains 
in S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities Test 

Pretest Posttest Mean Cain 



Verbal 94.18 104.97 

Perceptual Speed 100.53 1 13:38 

Number 97.OI 109.97 

Spacial Relationship 91.59 95.94 



+ 10.79 
+ 12.85 
+ 12.96 
+ 4.35 



Total 



94.84 107.00 +12.16 
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ii'Viini Sicp Rcatiiiicss {! irst Crude) 
IrKiividuiil Sluilcnt (iiiin Scores 



Her ccni Ciain Sforc Ciiiins 





















RcuOiiiiizu 




Physical-Motor 


Lanimaae & 


Visual • 


Auditory 


''^isuai- 


Roadiim 


Nunibci 


Scll'- 


Worth of 


Sliidcnt 


Develop men t 


Coniniunicaiion 


Discriininution 


Discritninatio ri 


Motor 


Readiness 


Read inuss 


ConcL'p ( 
• 8 


Others 


I 


+30 


+20 


+20 


■ +40 


+ 20 


+50 


+40 


-"^2 


2 


+30 


+60 


+40 


+40 




+ 80 


+50 


-10 


•10 


3 


+20 


■h4() 


0* 


+20 


0* 


+ 60 


+20 


+ 4 


+ 34 


4 


0* 


0'^ 


0* 


+40 


+20 


+ 50 


+20 


+ 8 


+ 20 


5 


+ 10 


+ 20 


+20 


+40 


0 


+20 


+40 


+ I 


+ 7 


6 


+60 


+70 


+40 


+40 


+40 


+ 60 


+40 


+26 


+ 8 


7 


+30 


+ 30 




+60 




+ 50 


+50 


+ 4 


+22 


8 


+ 10 


+40 


+ 20 


+60 


0 + 


+ 90 


+50 


+ 19 


+30 


9 


+40 


+30 


+20 


f) 


+ 20 


+40 


+50 


+36 


+20 


10 


+40 


+ 20 


+20 


+40 


+40 


+40 


+30 


0 


+ 1 0 


11 


+80 


+50 


+20 


+40 


+40 


+60 


+40 


+ 20 


' J J 


12 


+30 


+ 10 




+20 


0* 


+40 


+40 


+ 1 0 


~ — J 


13 


+ 10 


+60 


0* 


+40 




+80 


+ 10 


+ 1 4 


+27 


14 


+40 




0 


+60 


+20 


+40 


+20 


- 2 




15 


+40 


+ 10 


0 + 


+40 




+ 20 


+20 


+33 


~ JO 


16 


+20 


+40 


0* 


+f\(] 
^ou 


+20 




+ 1 n 

T 1 u . 


+ 


+ 1 s 


17 


-i 10 


+20 


():»: 


+40 


0* 


~ — u 




+ 1 7 
~ 1 / 


4-') 1 

+^ 1 


18 


+ 1 0 


+40 


0* 


f 20 


-20 




n 




•I. A 

• 0 


19 


+90 


+40 


-20 


[) 


0* 


+ 20 


' _u 


+ 8 




20 


+50 


+50 




+20 


+ 20 


1.1 yj 




+'}'^ 

' — o 


^ J 


21 


+ 20 


+40 


0* 


+40 


0+ 




T I U 


T / 


u 


22 


+30 


+30 


+20 


-20 


+20 


+ 70 




+ 1 
T t O 




23 . 


+30 


+40 


+ 20 


0* 


+40 


+40 


+20 


+26 


+36 


24 


+50 


+30 


QA: ■■■■ 


0 


+20 


+20 


+20 


- 3 


1 


25 


+30 


+30 


0* 


+ 20 


■20 


+^0 


+40 


+ ^0 

~-U 


4- 1 ^ 
+ I J 


26 


+60 


+40 


+20 


+40 


+40 


~ JU 


~ou 




4- 7 


27 


0* 


+30 


0* 


+40 


0* 


+40 


+40 


+ 6 


+ 6 


28 


+40 


+20 


0* 


0* 


0 


+50 


+ 10 


+26 


+32 


29 


+ 30 


0 


0* 


+80 


0* 


+60 


+20 


+ 16 


+ 10 


30 


+30 


+ 10 


0* 


+40 


0* 


+50 




-n 


-11 


31 


+ 10 


+20 


0* 


+40 


0* 


+60 


+ 10 • 


0 


+27 


32 


+50 


+ 10 


+ 20 


+ 20 


0* 


+ 90 


+50 


0 


+ 9 


33 


+40 


0* 


0^^ 


+20 


0* 


+40 


+30 


+34 ' 


+ 14 


34 


+60 


+30 


+20 


+40 


. 0* 


+40 


+50 


+ 23 


+28 


35 


+40 


+20 


+ 20 


+60 


0* 


+20 


+40 


+ 10 


+ 5 


36 


+60 


+20 


0* 


0* 


0* 


+70 


+ 10 


+31 


+23 


37** 


+20 


+ 10 




+60 


0* 


+40 


+ 10 


+ 16 


+ 10 


38*** 


+ 20 , 


0 




0* , 


+ 50 


+ 20 


0* 


0 


+27 


39 H;*** 


0* 


+ 10 


. 0"= 


0 


0* 


+ 20 


0* 


+40 


+ 10 



* Student seored 1007^; on both pre- and po.->tlcst. 

** Po.sltcst given l-l 3-72. Child above criterion in all areas and thus dropped t>om program. 
Posttcsl yjven 2-15-72. Child above criterion in ail areasand thus dropped from program, 
PosttesI give 3-10-72. Child above eriterion in all areas and thus dropped from program. 
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Verbal Meaning 



indent 


Pre 


Post 


I 


88 


96 


-) 


84 


1 10 


3 


92 


I 15 


4 


1 14 


1 15 


5 


95 


112 




BN 


93 


7 






8 


1 1 1 


1 14 


9 


85 


. 93 


10 


101 


1 19 


11 


51 


99 


12 


108 


120 


13 


84 


103 


*14 


BN 


90 


15 


93 


106 


16 


1 14 


1 19 


17 


100 


109 


18 


89 


103 


19 


64 


81 


20 


71 


89 


21 


99 


1 10 


22 


96 


98 


23 


94 


97 


24 


93 


118 


25 


85 


113 


26 


101 


111 


27 






28 


100 


106 


29 


87 


91 


30 


98 


97 


31 


113 


110 


32 


97 


89 


33 


108 


120 


34 


96 


103 


35 


101 


114 


36 






37 






38 


102 


106 


39 







*BN - pretest score below norm. 
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Pre- Post lest Scores on 
S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities T( 

Perceptual Speed Number Facility 



Pre 


Post 


Pre 


L UoL 


88 


109 


0^ 


1 1 O 


95 


1 10 


~ J 


I U J 


142 


1 35 




1 I J 


1 14 


125 


07 


1 I J 


74 


93 


IDS 
1 uo 


1 nn 
i uu 


BN 


O J 


D IN 


O J 


1 1 ! 
1 1 1 


i -lO 




I ! V 


75 


i I / 


O I 


! ID 


85 


1 97 

1 


1 n I 

1 U 1 


\ 1 1 

i 1 1 


o o 


1 


77 
/ / 


1 U 1 


1 \jp 


1 J Z 


y 2, 


1 22 


84 


1 Z. 1 


ft A 


i I / 


BN 


87 
o / 


RM 
DIN 


1 1 ^ 
1 1 J 


115 


124 


98 


. 115 


114 


132 


122 


132 


1 1 1 


1 22 


I OJ 


1 0 / 


104 


86 


OH- 


1 UO 


90 


1 09 


J 7 


OO 


78 


96 


7 1 

/ ii 


RQ 
oy 


87 


105 


96 


1 U J 


73 


108 


87 


1 uo 


96 


107 


94 


C;C; 


128 


130 


101 


94 


93 


125 


99 


104 


99 


113 


106 


108 


97 


125 


103 


120 


QQ 

yo 


0 c 
OJ 


93 


39 


120 


105 


120 


1 14 


108 


118 


99 


118 


108 


106 


100 


109 


111 


132 


111 


117 


99 


112 


86 


112 


134 


119 


115 


128 


100 


115 


121 


115 











Spacia 


1 Rclat ioiis 


Total Quotient 


1 rc 


lost 


Pre 


Post 


70 


o4 


85 


101 


7 A 
/O 


S'U 


76 


105 


I Uo 


IUj 


106 


1 18 


1 uu 




106 


112 


hi 


90 


89 


100 


OlN 


81 


BN 


88 


I Uo 




— 

106 


~ 

1 14 


o I 


90 


75 


102 


O / 


94 


93 


111 


J 1 


96 


66 


104 


A O 

00 


102 


97 


122 


ov 


99 


84 


112 


t>lN 


83 


BN 


92 


9 J 


101 


100 


I 13 


1 22 


1 1 I 


119 


124 


84 


99 


106 


I 14 


1 Uo 


o6 


94 


95 


11 


o4 


72 


88 


0 0 


o4 


71 


91 


1 1 u 




96 


105 


S9 

O 6 


on 
oU 


85 


98 




Ql 
O / 


96 


99 


1 1 7 

I 1 / 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 


104 


113 


99 


106 


91 . 


113 


101 


94 


101 


108 


92 


1 1 1 


07 


1 16 


98 


8Q 


93 


89 


1 10 


108 


110 


105 


99 


112 


105 


. J»4 


72 


91 


94 


96 


95 


95 


105 


117 


89 


92 


94 


103 


107 


119 


112 


119 


112 


102 


107 


111 











Title of Project: 



Junior Ili^li School Program for Enwdonally Disturbed 
Children 



Location: 



Ileighis Junior High School. Parksrose 



Type and Number of 
Children Served : 



Funding Allocated: 
Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending D:)te: 



Approxinia/cdy 60 Junior high school-aged children of 
average to above average intelligence whose behavior 
was characterized by both academic and behavioral 
problems in the school setting. 

$20,543 

August 23, 1971 
June 16. 1972 



Bnckgrotind nnd Ralioiiiile: 

In 1964 Paikioso Schools and Mulmoiniih County 
Moniiii Health Clinic fwiih NIMH ruiKls) iiiiiialcd a four 
year school bused program for severely disiiirbed 
eleincniary-age children. This project iioei with sufficicni 
success and local acceptance thai i[ is now an iniegnl part 
of the district's special cducaiioi) ptogram. 

KlTorts to increase the ilexibiiity and product iviiy oi' 
this program resulied in the initiation of a Title Vi grant Ibr 
a social iransiiion classroom to serve those children who 
liad niude sufficient growth in the program for severely 
disiurlxxl so thai tiiey could: (1) benefit from a classroom 
environment more nearly like ihai of a icgular classroom 
setting yet maintain sufficient structine to insme individual 
success through social antl academic rewards: aiid (2) serve 
the needs of a number of children who could not uieet the 
criteria for placement in the classroom for the severely 
disturbed yet were failing to achieve the minimum 
standards of performance in their reg. 'ar classrooms. This 
project proved li^ be of such benefit that it has also received 
district support, although the climate for new program 
development in most districts was seriously limited because 
of current economic conditions. 

The experience with the two classes at the elementary 
school left the district with two pressing and unanswered 
problems. The ilrst concerned children who had niadc some 
progress in the elementary program but needed additional 
support as Ihey moved into Junior high school. The second 
problem centered around the need for st)me type of 
program to handle children whose social-emotional 
problems did not surface until they reached junior high 
school. To answer these needs a project was initiated under 
Title VI for the education of distinbed children in (he 
12-15 age group. : . 

In its first year (1970-71) the project dealt primarily 
with acting-out eighth and ninth grade males. 
Consequently, the major effort went into remediating 



behavioral problems at the expense of alleviating academic 
weaknesses. In most cases parent involvcnicnt was minimal. 
The program did provide the school with much needed 
support and guidance in handling "emotionally disturbed" 
students and consequently wa.'s well received by 
administrators and staff. 

Nevertheless, the question remained as to whether 
broader and more significant gains could be made if the 
program dealt vviili a larger spectrum of the students 
environnieni, both academic and behavioral school 
problems, as well as work with the family. In order to 
answer this question ihe current project was lunded with 
increased district support. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To diagnose, academic ami beliaviorai \\'eaf<nesses and 

suggest approaches for iheir correction. 

Administer the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS), 
various subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguisiic 
Abilities, WISC, and Walker Checklist. Use Behavioral 
Data Checklist and video tape to examine student 
behavior. Review and assess these measures to determine 
the effectiveness of intervention activities. 

2. To provide classroom exi>erience designed to increase 
the output of positive social behavior and improve 
academic performance in the basic skills. 

Posttest with CTBS. Compare current observational 
data with diagnostic observational data. 

3. To conduct counseling sessions designed to assist in 
the development oftwsiiive behaviors 

Behavior to be remediated will be ointed and 
specific data submitted including jui,>cline and 
subsequent performance data. 

4. To provide parents with training in lyehaviar 
modification techniques and to assist tfwm in 
applying these techniques. 

Piircnts will carry out behavior modification programs 
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and report llndiiigs to counselors. 

5. To insure successf ul reintegration of project children 
inio a regular school program. 

6. To continue revision and refinement qf the present 
model for the education of emotimmfh disturbed 
children within the structure of a regulm junior high 
schooL 

Compare working model at end of school year with 
current model, pinpoint and document chanTges. 

7. To train and retrain regular classroom tmchers to use 
behavior modification techniques. 

Teacher questionnaire. Complctioii of behavior 
modification project. Ope rationalize these techniques in 
their classes. 

Methodology: 

Heights Junior High School operates on a modular 
schedule with twenty-six fifteen minute modules each day 
of a six day cycle. Approximately 40% of the student s 
time is ''unstructured" or '1*ree/' 

Students chosen for the Title VI program were assigned 
to regular classroom teachers who had successfully 
completed an in-service behavior ri30dification program 
offered the previous year. In addition, all students were 
scheduled into the special project d;2Ssroom daring alJ of 
their '^unstructured" or ''free" time. 

The program was designed to work with each student in 
th ree areas: (1) remediation of acadeiniic weaknesses; (2) 
extinction of inappropriate and seif-def editing school 
behaviors — to be replaced by .r^s^^^opriafie, positive 
behaviors; and (3) improving the parents' ability to become 
involved in changing their child's inappropriate, behaviors. 

In ^order to improve academic performance in the basic 
skills, several approaches were empbyCd. Fi^st, students 
were placed only in those classes in which their exist ijig 
performance level would enable them to benefit from 
regular class instruction. Most Title VI students we're 
enrolled in four or five courses; six is a regular load. All 
students were enrolled in physical education, fine arts 
(shop, art, chorus, or speech) and social studies. Then, 
depending on their area(s) of weakness, students were 
placed in remedial readijig with the building readijig 
specialist (10 students); remedial math taught by the math 
department and the Title VI staff (5 students); remedial 
English taught by the Title VI staff (5 students); and 
remedial science taught by the science department for 
eighth graders (2) and by the Title VI staff for seventh 
graders (6). These courses were designed to allow each 
student to work at an individualized pace on an individual 
lesson plan. 

A second method for improving academic performance 
was the use of contracts. Each student worked on a 
contract at all times. These contracts were agreements made 
between the student and the Title VI teacher or 



coordiiuitor to improve a specific behavior for a specific- 
period of time in order lo obtain a set reward. Rewards 
included such things as being allowed to use 'lYcc" time 
outside of the project classroom (art room. shop, iiomc 
economic room, etc.). a record, a pair of shoes, lunch with 
the teacher, tickets to athletic events, etc. Charts were kcpi 
on every contract and the student could sec his chart upon 
request. Usually the teacher showed il to the student every 
morning or at the close of the school day. By the end of the 
year many of the contracts dealt with academic behavior. 

A third method for improving academic performance 
was the use of field trips. A "major'' field trip was held 
following each nine week grading period. All Title VI 
students who had received all C s or above with one 
exception (one D was permitted, but no F s) were eligible 
for the trip. The four trips were: (1) all day at the beach at 
Seaside; (2) a day sledding on Mt. Hood; (3) an overnight 
(Friday and Saturday) camping trip to Fort Stephens State 
Park; and (4) an overnight camping trip to Cape Lookout 
State Park. 

The fourth method for improving academic performance 
was the use of free time, cokes, or early dismissal for work 
production. 

In addition, the Title VI staff cooperated with the 
regular classroom teachers to provide the students with help 
on their assignments and to keep parents continually 
informed regarding their child's academic progress. 

Three methods were used to extinguish inappropriate 
school behaviors and replace them with .more acceptable 
behaviors. First, niost of the contracts on which students 
worked were related to school behavior. Furthermore, each 
contract had a negative consequence as well as a positive 
reward . 

Secondly, throughout the year various charts were 
posted which listed several problems which many of the 
students were having. "Minor" weekly or biweekly field 
trips and parties were planned and those students who had 
fewer than a specified number of marks or initials were able 
to attend. Often it was necessary For all class members to 
have fewer than the limit of marks if the trip was to be 
taken. (Peer pressure was highly effective.) . 

Thirdly, the Title VI coordinator worked with teachers 
of project students to plan behavior modification projects 
in the classrooms. These often included ignoring certain 
responses while reinforcing others, reinforcing an entire 
class for ignoring inappropriate behavior by a project 
student, etc. 

Student placement and continuation in the project was 
contingent upon satisfactory parental involvement. 
Contracts were drawn up with the parents which required 
them to attend weekly group meetings, biweekly 
conferences with the Title VI coordinator and to respond 
to phone contacts from the Title VI staff Failure in any of 
these areas provided sufficient cause for expulsion of their 
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child from ihe program. 
Results: 

/. To diagnose (icademic and beliaviond weaknesses and 
suggest approaches for their correction. 

Academic weaknesses were determined through 
evaluation of Mctropoliiaii scuies. the Caiilbrnia Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) and the New Developnicnial Reading 
Tests. These instruments svere used to dctei'rnine degree of 
student placement in Ihc regular classrooms, special Tide 
VI courses, and reniediai reading with the building reading 
teacher. When placement was made in a regular classroom 
setting, teachers were informed of ihe academic lest results 
and specific recommendations were mude for each Title VI 
siudent. 

Behavioral weaknesses were tietermined through the 
analysis of the VValkcr Problem Behavior klentilkation 
Checklist, tracking behavior in the project classroom and 
regular classroom utilizing the Title VI Beiiavioral Data 
Checklist (Figure 1) and stuffings held on each student. 
SlaiVings included Ihc student's teachers, school counselors, 
administrators, and the Title VI sUiff. Strategies for 
modifying behaviors were determined and agreed upon by 



Title VI staff members and regular ciussroom teachers. In 
addiiion. the ev;i)ua(ions provided the basis tor setiin^! up a 
contraci with each student, 

2, To provide a classroom experience designed to 
increase die oniput of positive social behavior and 
improve acadenuc !)erformancein the hasic skills. 
Pre- and posltests were conducted utilizing subtests .\ 4. 
6 and 7 of the California Test of Basic Skills (Table 1.K hi 
order to provide more accurate measurement of reading 
skills, the building reading teacher adminisiered pre- and 
posttests on the New Developmcnial Reading Test lo ihose 
students whose reading ability was seen as an academic 
problem area (Table II). Furthermore, students^ grade point 
averages ;Were recorded (Table HI). 

An examination of the data indicates the following 
results. On' the language subtests of. the CTBS (Table |) 
complete pre- and posttest data were available on eighteen 
students. Of these, twelve showed gains in both language 
mechanics and language expression: three (students 3, 15. 
and 1 8 ) showed gains in one of the two areas and no gain in 
the other areas, Two students (7 and 14) showed mixed 
results, gaining in one area and losing in another. Student 6 
showed a loss in both language a.rcas. In mathematics (Table 



Name 
Class 



Observer 
Teacher 



Date 



Pi Tl Y X IT IP WK AT NA WK IP IT X Y Tl PI ;V| lA 



5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

iO 

I 1 
I I 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Comments (Preceding Events & Task) 
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AT ~ Attending 

NA - Non-attending 

WK - Work 

li' - Initiation to Peer 

IT - Initiation to Teacher 

X - Peer interaction 

Y ~ Teacher Interaction 

Tl >- Teacher Initiation 

iVl — Movement 

lA - Independent Activity 



Figure I 

Title VI Behavioral Data Checklist 
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Table I 



Pre- and Posttcst Results 
California Test of Basic Skill? 



Student 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



Language Mechanics 

Tests 

Pre Post 

4 12 

4 13 

11 11 
4 9 

8 19 

12 7 

'y 6 

6 12 
4 7 

12 16 
15 20 
11 17 

7 21 

18 16 

6 6 

* « 

13 20 

9 13 
0 4 

0 

3 
9 



Language Expression 
Test 4 

Pre Post 

5 7 

6 9 
. 19 20 

4 7 

12 21 

13 10 
11 16 
10 13 

3 . 12 

7 9 
21 24 
17 21 

3 22 
0 20 

4 13 



9 
10 
0 
0 
10 
11 



16 
10 
17 



Arithmetic Computation Arithmetic Concepts 
Test 6 Test 7 

Pre Post Pre Post 

6 13 8 7 

3 8 0 7 
23 26 11 16 

8 18 0 13 
36 40 9 20 
12 .23 0 12 

2 8 0 0 

0 19 u 19 

9 16 9 7 
5 14 0 11 

4 45 . 9 28 
21 16 12 IS 
10 45 0 17 

5 18 2 9 
19 39 5 20 

2 9 * * 

26 27 6 12 

21 24 ' 19 14 

1 2 5 11 
8 - 7 

8 -- 0 

25 - - - 



- Indicates that the student was not available for posttesting. 

* Indicates that the student was unable to work at the level of the test and consequently it was not administered. 
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Pre- and Posttest Results 
The New Development Reading Test - Intermediate'. Level 
Scores in Grade Level 



Student Part I 

Basic 
Reading 
Vocabulary 



Part U 

Reading 
for 

Information 



Part III 

Reading 
for 

Relationship 



Part IV 

Reading 
for 

Interpretation 



Part V 

Reading 
for 

Appreciation 



PartsI&II Parts IV &V Parts II, 

ni,iv,&'v 

Literal Creative General 

Comprehension Comprehension Comprehension 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


18 


4.7 


8>l 


5.2 


7.3 


6.9 


7.2 


6.4 


6.7 


7.1 


8.2 


5.1 


■ 7.1 


6.9 


7.6 


1 


5.3 


5.9 


4.4 


5.0 


3.5 


6.5 


2.9 


6.3 


3.9 


4.2 


3.9 


5.6 


3.3 ■ 


5.2 


4 


3.3 


3.6 


4.8 


4.6 


3.0 


3.4 


3.3 


3.6 


5.4 


3.9 


3.7 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


8 


5.7 


6.8 


4.4 


6.2 


4.7 


6.0 


6.1 


8.1 


7.1 


6.8 


4.3 


6.0 


6.5 


7.5 


14 


4.7 


6.8 


5.2 


4.4 


4.7 


5.2 


* 




* 


* 


4.2 


4.8 


* 


* 


**16 




4.1 




3.6 




3,0 




3.3 




4.9 




3.2 




3.8 


19 


5.7 


6.5 


5.2 


6.2 


4.3 


6.8 


6.1 


6.1 


7.1 


7.4 


4.7 


6.4 


6.5 


6.7 



* Student tailed to compleie these portions cither pre or post. 
** Reading teacher felt pretesting would be too discouraging due to low reading level and self -concept at that time 



Pre 
6.1 
3.7 
3.9 
5.4 



5.6 



Post 
7.6 
5.5 
3.8 
7.0 
* 

3.7 
6.7 
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\) conipk'ie duUt uic uvuihihic on ciiilitecii sliu]e!it>. 
Thiricen sliow^d an'im in b»U!i aiiiliiiKMic ^onipuuiiit^n and 
urilhnictic concepts. Four students (!, 9. 12, and 18) 
showed a gain in one afc:i und u loss in the oilier. Sludcni 7 
gained in arithmetic conipiitaiion while demonsiiaiing no 
gain in arithmetic conccpls. 

Reading test results (Table II) siiow that all six students 
t\)r wiiom data are available produced gains in basic reading 
vocabulary. hi general reading comprehension - a 
combined loial of all subtests other than vocabulary — four 
of five students showed yains. One siudent (4) showed a 
slight decrease. 

Tlic Title VI staff plans to give pre and post reading tests 
to all project students next year. The satisfactory 
integration of the school reading program and the Title VI 
program was hindered this year by a weakness in ihe school 
reading teacher's ability and desire to work with Title VI 
students. The Title Vi staff shares responsibility for this 
situation. Plans are currently ' being made to develop 



si I nation wIumc ihe icad.ing leachcr c:m be uiven more 
iraimnii. suppoii und siruciure in dealing with probleni 
siudenis. Tiiis phin shoiiUi increase the number of Title VI 
siudcnis wh() cari receive remedial readint! insliuciiiMi. 

Table 111 tracks grades of ihe children. Of the filteen 
eiiildren tor whom grades are available in the quarter prior 
lu entry in the program and for whom data are available 
during the 4ih quarter of the project year, fourteen showed 
increases in grade point averages. One (student 13) showed 
no gain. Although student 5 showed gains these hardly can 
be considered as a demonstration of academic 
improvement. In ihe quarter prior !o entry in die program, 
none exhibited grades of 2.00 (C average) or betier. in die 
fourth quarter of the program, seven students had better 
than a 2.00. Three additional had better than 1.80. 
probably indicating only one grade of D. 

Three methods of evaluation were employed to measure 
the increase in appropriate school and social behavior 
emitted by Title VI students. First, the Walker Problem 



Table 111 
Grade Point Averages 



"omputcd by the following numerical point system: 
1=0 A=4 B^3 C-2 D=I F=0 U=0 S-2 N=0 



Quarter Prior 



Grades While in Program 



Student 


to Entry 


1st Quarter 


2nd Quarter 


3rd Quarter 


4lh Quarter 


I 


0.67 






1.80 


1.33 


2 


0.00 






2.00 


1.83 


3 


1.64 






2.00 


2.33 


4 


' K20 






1.75 


2.00 


5 


0.50 


0.83 


1.00 


0.40 


0.83 


6 


1.33 






2.60 


2.33 


7 


o.op 




1.75 


2.00 


1.83 


8 


0.75 






1.20 


1.50 


9 


0.83 




1.00 


2.17 


1 .33 


IG 


0.00 


1,20 


1.80 


2.50 


2.33 


11 


1 .43 


2.00 


2.00 


2.57 


2.43 


12 


1.50 






2.17 


2.14 


13 


0.50 




0.80 


0.29 


0.50' 


*14 




1.33 


2.00 


2.00 


1.50 


15 


1.67 


2,00 


1.71 


1.86 


1.85 


*I6 








2.00 


2.00 


17 


1.75 


2.71 


2.57 


2.29 


2.14 


^ns 




1.50 


0.83 


1.20 


1.00 


*I9 




2.00 


2.00 


2.20 


2.00 


20 


0.00 


1.50 


1.67 






21 


0.33 


1 .33 


0.67 






22 


0.00 


0.00 









*Desigiiates 7lh grade siudciUs who were pluced in Ihe program midway llirougli ihe Tirsl 9 weeks grading period. At the time 
ol placement ail of these students were failing over iialfof their courses. 
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Tabic IV 



Pre- and Post test Results 
Walker Probltm Behavior Checklist 
Mean Scores 



Total 



Student 


Walkers 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




1 viol 


I 


7/6 


4.14 


0.50 


2.28 


3.50 


4.28 


2.00 


1 .42 


0.50 


1 .71 


0.00 


1 3 .83 


U . JU 


2 


5/5 


7.20 


5.20 


3.40 


3.20 


6.00 


4.60 


1 .00 


1 .60 


2.40 


1 .40 


20.00 


1 6 00 


3 


3/4 ■ 


6.33 


4.00 


1.33 


1 .75 


7.00 


5.00 


4.33 


1 .75 


7 f\{> 
1 .uu 


2.00 


'-U .U J 


14 sO 


4 


. 4/6 


5.25 


1.50 


4.25 


2.16 


S SO 


2.50 


1 .50 


2.00 


1 SO 


1 .33 


18.00 


/ .*-r J 


5 


6/6 


n so 


1 .50 




^ .uu 


J.. J J 


"t .U\J 


n on 


VJ .J VJ 


VJ.U / 


VJ.J J 


J .O J 


Q AS 
7 .u J 


6 


3/5 


1.33 


0.00 


3.66 


4.60 


5.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.33 


0.00 


11.32 


4.60 


7 


5/5 


6.20 


6.40 


8.40 


7.60 


5.20 


2.40 


4.60 


4.40 


5.60 


4.40 


30.00 


25.20 


8 


7/7 


1^.71 


6.14 


1.14 


1.85 


8.00 


4.14 


3.42 


0.00 


3.57 


1.28 


30.84 


13.41 


9 


6/5 


9.66 


6.80 


1.33 


0.80 


8.66 


6.80 


3.00 


1.20 


4.33 


2.00 


26.98 


17.60 


10 


6/5 


11.00 


5.60 


6.66 


0.00 


7.50 


3.20 


2.30 


0.80 


1.00 


0.00 


28.66 


9.60 


11 


6/6 


6.78 


4.50 


1.78 


4.18 


6.22 


5.33 


i.44 


1.50 


5.00 


4.66 


21 .22 


20.17 


12 


5/5 


6.20 


8.20 


1.80 


2.80 


7.20 


6.60 


3.60 


2.40 


4.40 


3.80 


23.20 


23.80 


13 


4/4 


8.00 


9.75 


0.00 


3.00 


8.75 


7.50 


2.75 • 


0.25 


1 .50 


2.75 


21.00 


23.25 


14 


7/7 


5.85 


3.57 


3.14 


0.85 


6.14 


3.42 


2.42 


0.00 


1.85 


0.42 


19.40 


8.26 


15 


5/6 


1.60 


5.00 


0.00 


0.40 


5.60 


6.50 


o.so 


1.33 


0.00 


0.66 


8.00 


13.89 


16 


1/6 


6.00 


0.83 


7.00 


2.66 


5.00 


3.50 


lO.OO 


0.66 


6.00 


1.00 


34.00 


8.65 


17 


3/4 


7.14 


6.50 


5.14 


3.50 


2.57 


2.25 


4.29 


0.00 


3.57 


2.00 


22.71 


14.25 


18 


5/4 


8.50 


1 1.50 


0.00 


4.50 


8.80 


9.50 


0.66 


1.50 


0.00 


4.25 


17.96 


31.25 


19 


5/6 


13.00 


2.16 


0.00 


1.83 


10.00 


3.16 


0.00 


1.66 


0.00 


1.33" 


23.00 


10.14 



Behavior Identification Checklist was administered on a 
pre- and posttest basis. As seen in Table IV, total scores 
decreased in tlurteen out of nineteen cases, remained nearly 
t fife same in two cases (students 1 1 & 12), and increased in 
four cases (students 5, 13, 15 & 18). These results become 
more meaningful upon examination of several comments 
made by teachers regarding the Walker Checklist. A large 
number of teachers stated that they felt they marked higher 
scores for students at the end of the year simply because 
they knew the students better and consequently had had 
more opportunities to observe samples of negative behavior. 
It was pointed out on numerous occasions that there were 
no places to mark increases in positive behavior which they 
had observed, hi addition, a large number of Walker 
Checklists contained comments such as, "Has shown great 
improvement here" and yet the behavior was marked. 
Consequently, unless a negative behavior was completely 
eliminated in the teacher's eyes, the student's score 
indicated that he was emitting the behavior just as 
frequently as he had at the beginning of the year. 

Examination of these data indicates that the project^was 
highly successful with fifteen of its students but 
unsuccessful to varying degrees with seven students 
(students 5, IZ, 15, 18,20,21 & 22). While their CTBS test 
scores increased, students 5, 13, 15 & 18 showed little 
improvement in grades, earned higher scores on the post 
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administration of the Walker Checklist, showed decreased 
attending patterns (students 5 & 15, while student 13 
increased to only 33%) (Table V) and their school 
attendance became poorer (students 5, 13 & 18). While 
these students remained in school for the entire year, the 
program found it necessary to expell and/or place in 
residential treatment centers students 20, 21 , & 22. 

It is of interest to note that all seven of these students 
exhibited extensive juvenile behavior prior to admission 
into the program and that they represented 10% of the 
program's seventh grade population, 50% of its eighth grade 
population, and 50% of the ninth grade population. 

In conclusion, the data appear to support the contention 
of all those currently involved with the project, i.e., that 
the program as presently designed is much more effective 
with younger students who, while often more ''disturbed," 
have yet to become involved in extensive acting-out 
behaviors against society. 

3. To conduct counseling sessions designed to assist in 
the development of positive behaviors. 

The practice of establishing contracts aimed at 
remediating specified behavioral difficulties provided the 
basis for counseling sessions. The behavior to be remediated 
was determined in a session with the student. Title VI 
teacher, and the project coordinator: A chart was kept of 
the student's behavior and was shown to him daily. These 
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chuns wcic c\:iniiiiCtl unci di.sciisscd V! ciuinsclinL' .sessions 
Willi ilic crn)rdin:iti)r. An cxjiiiplc o\' -.udi n Lomiiiui is 
sfiinvn in Figmo 2, Figure 3 sliows the rcsuiis of ilie 
cunlriicl. 

The establishmcni oi' giuup cMiiruets was an liitegrai 
part of all group counseling session?. As noted earlier, 
week!)/ or biweekly "minor" field trips we^e used to 
reinforce appropriate behavior in ihe project clas.srooin. 
('harts were placed in the project classroom and were 
iliscussed at group meetings. Wlien one problem area 
appeared to be :Jolved. <he group would deierminc (he next 
behavior on which to focus. I'.xnmples of field trips are: a 
picnic (7 students): a trip lo OMSl (9 students): a trip to 
the zoo (9 students); tiunierous trips to Parrels and 
Shakeys: class parties (including Halloween. Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Valentine's Or /. etc.); and frisbee and football 
games in the park. 

In addition to these procedures, frequent crisis 
counseling sessions were lield. Role playing (especially 
fruitful in group meetings) and family counseling were also 
eiiiployed by the Title VI coordinator. 

^. 7o pre vide parents with i raining i/i behavior 
mod ij nation techniques and to assist them in 
apply ing these tech niq ties. 

Table V 





Observations From Title VI Tracking Sheet 






Pen. nt of Time Attending 






Eliciting "Appropriate" Classroom Behavior 




udenl Pre 


Post 


1 


33% 


80% 


2 


25% 


97% 


3 


44% 


91% 


4 


67% 


88% 


5 


50% 


42% 


6 


99% 


95% 


7 


\S% 


66% 


8 


51% 


77% 


9 


42% 


85% 


10 


45% 


85% 


II 


79% 


63% 


12 


75% 


90% 


13 


20% 


33% 


14 


64% 


96% 


15 


82%' 


55% 


16 


67% 


96% 


17 


95% 


100% 


18 


44% 


77% 


19 


82% 


84% 


20 


79%^ 




21 


60% 




22 


37%, 
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All parcrstj wcie requiii-d lu la!<o pan m an c\ening 
p,iic:il group mcctjMu lor a iMinimum >.i ten sessions and to 
attend hivveeklv cont'crcnces with the Title VI Loordinutor. 
A requiremeiu i'or suu.leiit entry into the program was that 
the parent(s) sign slateuients indicating agreement lo such 
participation. Parents were iiiloimcd tiiat their child vvould 
be dropped \\om the program if they failed to tollow these 
guidelines. 

Parent attendance at both group meetings and individual 
conferences was excellent. The forma* for initial group 
sessions included aiscussion of a problem which ilic parents 
were having at home and the establishment of a behavior 
modi Ilea I ion program to deal with ii. Subsequent meetings 
focused primarily on examining and discussing program 
results. In only 25% of tlie cases did parents actually collect 
data and present it at group meetings. The remaintler of the 
parents simply discussed the program and the results it was 
having. 

While actual data collection in u greater number of cases 
would have been desirable, if was not required. This policy 
was followed because the- staff felt that excellent parent 
attendance and enthusiastii was of high priority and should 
not. be sacrificed in order that parents be required to 
present data. It appeared that several parents would have 
stopped attending groups if data presentation v;ere 
required. Given the severity of the consequences for such 
action and the enthusiasm and willingness to discuss 
problems and projects shown by these parents, the decision 
was made to make data collection and presentation 
optional. 

The extent of involvement with parents and professional 
agencies can be seen in Table VI. These numerous contacts 
l^ovided a strong and positive link between the school, the 
home, and the community. Questionnaires completed by 
key staff in the junior high indicate enthusiastic support for 
the program. Eleven questionnaires were completed by 
parents and also indicate a higli degree of support for the 
program. 

Figure 2 

Example of Student Contract 

Title VI Contract 
(Out-of-Seat Behavior) 

Mrs. NaSmythe will clock - on a stop waich - all time 
t^^a{_^is out of his seat in room 19 when he should be 
studying. After every 2 consecutive days that ,^ has earned 
zero minutes for out-of-seat behavior he will have a choice 
of purchasing a set of decals, a box of caps, or a section of 
sizzler track. 

Student (Signed by Student) 
Teacher . (Signed by Teacher) 



I 19 



'S 10 

I ^ 

M 8 

I ? 

o ^ 

^ :> 

E T 



(days) 



Figure 3 

Results of contract between siudeiit and teacher. 

2 consecutive days of zero = choice of: decals 

caps 

sizzlcr track 




A ' 



A B .C D E "F A B C D E F A B C D E F A B C D" E F A B C . 

I 



pre 



during 



post 



wolf 



5. To insure successful reintegration of project children 
into a regular school program. 

Puring the current year follow-up on project students 
consisted primarily of observations of student behavior and 
staffings headed by counselors or the Title VI coordinator. 
FoIIow-up was aimed at providing teachers with continued 
suggestions for dealing successfully with the student. Given 
the fact that' students had been placed in the classroom for 
only five months during the project's first year, that several 
of the students had moved, and that several more continued 
in the project, extensive foltow-up procedures were not 
attempted. However, an intensive follow-uo of all previous 
Title VI students has been planned for the spring semester 
of 1973. The program will then have been in existence for 
two and one-half years. 

6. To continue revision and refinement of the present 
model for the education of emotionally disturbed 
children within the structure of the regular junior 
high school. 

Significant changes in the model included the following: 
a. Diagnostic academic data were used as a basis for 
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placing students in a highly individualized academic 
program. This program included placement with 
specially trained classroom teachers; remedial reading; 
speech therapy; and classes in writing, English, and 
math tauglit by the Title VI staff. 

b. High-powered reinforcers — "major" fiehl trips, were 
added to the already existing rewards of free time, 
early dismissals, and pop in order to increase student 
effort in academic areas. 

c. With two full time personnel in the project classroom 
(a teacher and an aide), the project coordinator was 
able to spend more time working with teachers to 
plan individual beiiavioral programs for each student. 
In addition, the increased personnel enabled the 
project teacher to spend more of her lime 
coordinating the student's academic program. 

d. The extensive use of the contract system provided an 
acceptable, high-powered method of reinforcing 
appropriate student behavior. While many students 
and parents expressed resentment regarding the i;se of 
tokens and pointii, the contract method was readily 
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accepted. li proviJccI ihe sJudeiu wiih an 
{.)j)portunity lo become involved iji Ills own trciitnicnt 
prograni on an adult level -something very 
Important tojunioi high school students. 
The use of video tape feedback as a means of 
changing student behavior wjs a stronu addition to 
the prograni. As indicated in Figures 4 and 5, this 
procedure was (|uile effcciive when specific, often 
childish, behavior on the part of the student rcciuired 
remediation. 

The video tape was also used as a means of providing 
members ol* ihe Title VI sfaiTwiili feedback oji liicir 
classroom behavior. While no specific data were 
collected, the team found this looi to be valuable in 
altering negative, inconsistent, or other inappropriate 
teacher responses. 

By requiring parent, involvement and signiRcantly 
increasijig the number of contracts made with parents 
and professionals within the c{)mmunity the program 
was able to have a consistent effect on a much larger 

Table VI 

Total Parent and Professional Contacts"*"- 



Student 


Total Parent 


Total Profc 


1 


40 


4 


-) 


58 ■ 


12 


3 


25 




4 






5 &6 




15 


7 


78 


9 


8 


63 


10 


9 


7.5 




10 


57 


25 


1 I 


80 


7 


12 


40 




13 


58 


42 


14 


86 




15 


37 




16 


35 




17 


4 




18 


109. 




19 


4ri 




. 20 


65 


24 


21 


62 


24 


22 


20 


12 


TOTAL 


1112 


184 



^Includes all recorded phone conversations, home visits, 
school conferences, evening conferences, and parent groups. 
Docs not include a substantial number of contacts (perhaps 
10%) which either Title VI teacher or coordinator failed to 
record. 



pt>nton of the student's total cnvnunincnt. 

7. To train and rcirahi re^ilar clo^sioi.fn fcachvi's to use 
behavior modijication {ecltniqi^^*^, 

l-unds were available ' M unb 'mic couf^^' during the 
current prt)iect ^ ^us given lu twelve 

ieacliers and Meiglifs Junior High 

School where ia:. ' aoused- The priniary 

instructional g*uh ass w^is lo aid teachers in 

working cooperatively with stu^l^nts in establishing 
acadeiiiic and behavior goals and \o deiorniinc the rewards 
for reaching these goals. Teachers W^-'re rec|ui"^d to collect 
data on similarities and differences betwcei^ tcaclier and 
student goals and concepts of reinfoi'^'^nient. 1 eacliers were 
then asked to engage in a project wh^'c nuau^^' goal setting 
and determination of rewards 'M"^^ punii^^micnt were 
csiablislied with a student or group suidcnts- 

.Most teacher training look place ^^'^ u oiie-i^^-one basis as 
the Title VI coordinator worked widi individual teachers in 
establishing behavioral and academic progiani!^ ^or Title VI 
students. The project staff tecls strongly that more 
intcHj^ive Uaining in a structured situation is needed, 
especially at the junior high school ^^'liicli doCs not have a 
project classroom. Rather e.xtensi^^ funding I'or such 
training was requested and recei^^d tor the 1972-73 
project. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

This was a highly oiganized and vveij condu^'tcd Title Vf 
project. Probably the major reason fof the cxp^^t manner in 
which the project was conducted ^^^^ die c|Uality of the 
project director, Dr. Vcrn Jones, one examines the 
statements of the staff at the high school, onc is impressed 
that almost without exception from Pnncipal t^H^ounseling 
staff to teachers all praise Dr. Jones' ability to coordinate 
programs for the students among the regular classroom 
staff, the special staff, the administration, the parents, and 
the community, The final report prep^fed by Pr. Jones was 
a complete and e.xcellent example of the qualtty of report 
that is desired in. a Title IV project. 

This is the second year in which ^'lis project has been 
funded at the junior higli school ' l^^vei at parkrose. |t is 
interesting to refer to the Thi^^^ Party Evaluation 
Comments of last year. They are repeated in part here for 
the statement still applies: 

"The third party evaluation team wishes to 
express that it recognizes the fact that 
remediating behavior problerns at the junior 
high school level is a major ^-Undertaking, for 
these are behaviors which the has learned • 
over a number of years and wht^h undoubtedly 
will be more difficult to extiiigi^ish. Moreover, 
it is recognized that thc5^ intippropriate 
behaviors significantly interfere With academic 
progress and probably have \)C<^\^ so donig for 
many years thus making academic reuiediniion 



Number of 
observed 
Instances of 
hitting or 
kicking 



Fimire 4 



8^2 




I 



ABCDEhABCDE FABCDEFABC 

Days of Cycle 

S^"^ 1 Student siiown two 5 minute video tape segments involving his hitting and kicking anotiier student. 

S^2 Student shown two 10 minute segments of himself involved in appropriate work behavior and appropriate peer 
interactions. This was followed immediately by the student being taken to lunch. 



more difficult. Therefore, to achieve total 
success in all cases is a higlily ambitious 
undertaking." 

The project director maintains that the data submitted 
indicate that the project was higlily successful with fifteen 
of its students but unsuccessful to varying degrees with 
seven students. Three of these seven students had to be 
expelled and/or placed in residential treatment centers. 
Four others showed only marginal improvement in 
academic performance and in behavior. However, these 
students on whom the project has had success makes this 
project a worthwhile endeavor. Grades apparently increased 
not only to an acceptable degree, but to such an extent that 
the students that had maintained that performance could 
well be accepted into a state institution of higher learning. 

Litt.e more can be said about the three children who 
were expelled. 

However, more needs to be said than has been 
mentioned in the results section about the four students 
about whom the project staff feel they have had little 
success. In almost each case, there is evidence to show that 



some gains were made with these children, and considering 
their age and the difficulty with which behavior modifiers 
througliout the country have had with this age group, the 
project staff should take encouragement from the gains 
manifested. For instance, student 5 showed gains in all four 
of the areas tested in the California Test of Basic Skills, 
language mechanics, language expression, arithmetic 
computation, and arithmetic concepts. Admittedly, the 
gains in academic grades were discouraging, although slight 
gain is manifested. The increase in Hill-Walker Behavior 
Problem Checklist scores is not considered important in this 
particular case since the child's total scores both in the 
pretest and the posttest indicate a child who is not 
manifesting major difficulties. Likewise, student 13 shows 
large increases in the four areas mentioned in the California 
Test of Basic Skills, as shown in Table I. Student 13 has 
also sliown a thirteen per cent increase in classroom 
attending behavior, although it is still a relatively low 
percentage. Student 15 has shown gains in three of the four 
areas tested in the California Test of Basic Skills, In 
addition, his grade point averages for the four quarters 
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10 
9 

Niiiiibcror 
loud blow-ups 7 
(usually involving 6 
extensive swearing) 5 
in project ^ 
class room. 3 

o 



Fiiiure 5 



S^2 




ABC DEFABCDEFABCDEFABC 



Days of the Cycle 

S'-*! Student shown a 10 niinuie video tape segment on one of her outbursts. 

Student shown a 15 ininute video tape segment wiiich included an outburst and its effect on others (the classroom was 
scanned during her outburst) and a segment of the student involved in appropriate behavior (classroom again scanned.) 



while in the program show an increase over the quarter 
prior to his entry into the program. Admittedly, these 
increases are not large and they still fall slightly below the 
2.0 grade point nvoiage, but ihey are close enough to 2.0 to 
provide encouragement. This child also has score.s on the 
Mill-Walker Bcliavior Problem Checklist that are low enough 
to begin with to indicate a lack of serious and consistent 
problem. For student 18 there is some evidence of 
iniprovement/For instance, one should refer to Table !l 
and notice the improvement in basic reading yocabuhuy 
and improvement in general comprehension. Both of these 
are sizable increases. Admittedly, this does not reflect in his 
grades. And certainly the scores achieved on (he Hill-Walker 
Bch avior Probleni Checklist are discouraging. Yet a 
thirty-three per cent increase in attending behavior, lis 
manifested in Table V, together with the increased rending 
scores presents an encouraging sign. 

The above analysis docs not mean that the third party 



evaluator believes that the project was successful with these 
children; on the contrary. Yet, the third party evaluaior 
must attend to the spotty evidences of success being shown, 
and one must speculate about how successful the project 
might be if given a little more time with these children. 
Perhaps that evidence will come in during the. next 
academic year since the project has been refunded. 

A major weakness as perceived by the third pany 
evaluation team lies in the area of parent participation. 
Certainly no one can fault the' attendance of the parents at 
the group sessions. However, the purpose of the parent 
program was to teach parents behavior modification. It is 
difficult for the third parly evaluation team to under.stand 
whether or not thai teaching was acconiplished and 
whether it did any good without the collection of data. 
Admittedly, data can be adversive to parents. However, it 
has been the experience of the third party evaluation team 
that without' data collection, which can be ureailv 



siniplincd for parcnis, one can only liazardly guess as to the 
offecliveness of a behavior inodiriciatioii iiistriiciion 
program. It is bcHeved that more efforts should have been 
made in ''shaping" parents into collecting data with their 
children, h is beheved that once parents learn to count 
behaviors and count effects that the very success that is 
demonstrated by their examination of the figures 
encourages them in the application of behavior 
iiodificaiion procedures. That parent attendance would fall 
off if parents were required to collect data is questionable, 
especially if parents were gradually introduced into dnln 
collection aiid were reinforced heavily for it. ' 
believed that the aversive consequences of the v.u«u ucing 



removed from the program wuukl help encourage the 
parents to gather data. Only eleven parent questionnaires 
were examined. TFiey all indicated that they were pleased 
with the program and that it really was worthwhile. One 
would like to examine the questionnaires of the other seven 
parents whose children remained in the program. Such data 
migin indicate further improvements in the parenl 
education aspect of the program. 

All in all, however, the third party evaluation team can 
do nothing but compliment and congratulate the staff of 
Title VI project at Parkrose. Wc lepeat that we believe 
vas a well conducted, well organized and effcciive 
piogram. 
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Title ol" Project: 



Classroom Experience for Multiple Hafidicapped Children 
Living iff a Nursing Hotne Environment 



Location: 

Type and Number of 
Children Served: 

Funding Allocated: 



Our Lady i^f Providefice Child Cetiter, Portland 

1 5 Multiple Handicapped 

$14^899 

September /, 1971 



Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Dale: August 31, 1972 

Background and Ratiojiale: 

At the present lime there is Httle available to preschool 
age children in r. residential setting anywhere in the state of 
Oregon. The . program described herein is for multiple 
handicapped children in need of a nursing care program. 
The children served are from the state as a whole rather 
than an individual school district. The determination is to 
provide as intensive a pragiam as possible For each child in a 
setting for multiple handicapped children in a 24 hour 
residential care facility. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To provide ihc opportunity for each child for further 
awareness and familiarity with his efivironinem, 
adept /less in social skilis, increased ittdependence in 
practical living and all manner of experiences which 
would help stimulate (he child. 
The Activities ol' Daily Living Skills Scale were to be 
utilized on a pre- and posttest basis. TV tapes wetc lo be 
prepared on the performance of each child and a 
description of the activities undertaken with each child 
was to be included. 

Methodology: 

The coordination of the program is on an individual 
basis for each child. Recommendations for stimulation and 
speech therapy are made by Crippled Children's Division, 
Physio and Occupational Therapy Clinic and Multiple 
Disability Clinic of the University of Oregon Medical 
School. Children are currently being studied and followed 
regularly at these clinics and receive a reevaluation at 
scheduled intervals. 

The project employs a Montessori teacher and provides 
Montessori equipment to help stimulate and develop 
multiple handicapped, nonambulatory young children in a 
24 hour residence at Our Lady of Providence Cliildren's 
Nursing Center. Emphasis is placed on practical life 
experience, stimulation and sensorial development. The 
child's full potential, whatever it may be, is realized as 



much as possible. 

The Foster Grandparent Program provides aides to the 
program and the Montessori teacher works daily with the 
foster grandparent to provide the necessary training so that 
she can effectively assist the teacher. The physical therapist 
is the other key person working in the program. Mer 
activities are coordinated with the activities of the teacher 
in providing therapy to maximize the potential of the child. 

Parent involvement is not possible because of the 
distance and/or the emotional inability to maintain such 
involvement. However, as parents are able to participate, 
opportunity is provided for them to observe and acquaint 
themselves with the techniques used. 

Results: 

y. To provide the opportunity for each child for ftwther 
awareness and fa/niliarity with his environment, 
adeptness in social '"skills-, increased independence in 
practical living and all tnantwr of experiences which 
would help stitnulate the child. 
Motor tests and Activities of Daily Living Tests adapted 
from the University of Oregon Medical School, Crippled 
Children's Division, were administered to all of the children 
on a pre- and a posttest basis, the results of which are 
shown in Table 1. An examination of the first three 
columns labeled Lower Extremities, Right Upper Extremi- 
ties and Left Upper Extremities indicated that twelve of the 
fifteen children for whom pre- and posttest scores were 
achieved showed gain in all three areas. These gains may be 
considered to be quite small in some cases, but one must 
constantly consider the profound degree of handicapping 
conditions which many of the children are exliibiting (see 
the discussion under each individual child below). Pre- and 
posttest scores reported on the Activities of Daily Living 
indicate gains tor all children where testing was completed. 

Since the major focus of the program was Montessori 
oriented, each child must be discussed individually and in 
light of Montessori techniques. One should keep in mind 
that the Montessori philosophy does not force the child to 
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undertake new tasks in any of the aieas. although the 
opportunities for the cliild to undertake these tasks and 
instruction in them are available. 

Student /. Chronological age: 6 years, 10 months (July, 
I^n2). Diagnosis: congenital rubella. 

Due to the transfer of this child to Fairview Hospital and 
Training Center in February, 1972 posttest measures were 
not obtained. While in the program, work on ambulation 
was accomplished both with crawling or scooting and using 
a walker. Problems were encountered in that the child 
consistently scoofed backwards in the supine position and 
moved backwards in his walker. Progress was also made in 
self-feeding and sitting with support. 

The Montessori teacher reported that the child was 
working with sensorial apparatus at the time he left. He 
could take the cylinder blocks out with help. He would 
shake the sound box if it was placed in his hand and held 
there. 

Student 2. Age: 4 years, 9 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: microcephaly, atonic quadraplegea, severe 
psychomotor delay. 

This child was also transferred to Fairview Hospital and 
Training Center in April, 1972. Therefore, posttest evalua- 
tions were not accomplished. 

Programs were started for sitting and feeding. She could 
sit unsupported for two to four minutes and learned to 
hold a spoon but would not use it. 

Very little was accomplished with Montessori due to the 
child's nonattending to the apparatus that was presented to 
her. She concentrated on putting in her mouth anything 
that was placed in her hand. She worked with the cylinder 
blocks and the sound boxes with complete help. 

Student 3, Age: 2 years, 11 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: hydrocephalus. 

At the start of therapy in October this child could roll 
over from front to back easily. He could sit by himself for 
five seconds and was using his left arm to straighten himself 
out when falling. He had poor head control. By the end of 
the project period in July his strength had increased to the 
extent that he could sit in a chair or lie prone and hold his 
head steady indefinitely. He was also able to drag himself 
around on a shag rug. The fine coordination of the left arm 
had improved to enable him to pick up a pellet with a 
precise pincer grasp and to turn single pages in a book. His 
verbal language improved with the addition of many new 
words to his vocabulary. 

He left school in January, 1972, four months after he 
started. He did quite well for the short time he was there, 
working independently with the cylinders and sound boxes. 

Student 4. Age: 1 years, 1 month (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: hydrocephalus and myelomeningocele. 

At the beginning of the program this child was placed on 
a tilt table in standing casts three times a week. She also 
worked on sitting in her chair, sitting on the floor, rolling 
over and moving about on a tummy scooter or crazy car. 



Towards the end of March a straight sKiinti jacket wa.s 
obtained for her which enabled her to sii croci for extended 
periods oi' time without tiring. Progress with the use of 
upper extremities is refiected in Table 1. 

Due to significant increase in this chiUfs conceniraiion 
span and this being her fourth year in schooL advanced 
Montessori apparatus was presented. She learned the names 
of all of the colors and was able to match to identical color 
tablets. She learned the alphabet and could give words 
starting with each letter. She also successfully worked w.lth 
numbers using number rods. 

Student 5, Age: 2 years, 6 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: gross metabolic disorder. 

Considerable improvement in ambulation was noted for 
this child in the therapy situation. He crawled, used a ring 
walker and learned to pull himself to a standing position 
and walk around holding on to furniture or people. This 
improvement is refiected in Table 1. 

In January, 1972 this child went to a foster home. A 
followHip test in June indicated that progress continued in 
eating, mobility, dexterity, socialization and receptual 
language. 

Student 6. Age:5 years, 8 months (July, 1972). Diag- 
nosis: hydrocephalus. 

When this child came to therapy he was using a 
wheelchair because of recent surgery for a shunt placement. 
In less than two weeks he had regained his ambulatory 
status, but wore a helmet due to his unsteadiness in gait. He 
was introduced to stairs activities and accomplished going 
up much faster than coming down. He was started on toilet 
training and showed gradual improvement. By the end of 
the project he still did not imitate going to the toilet on his 
own. 

Training time was lost for a period due to illness and 
isolation with sliigella. Many training steps had to be 
repeated when he returned fiom isolation. 

He did very well with Montessori Sensorial activities and 
the exercises of practical life. He learned to count to ten 
and could recognize and give the names of the numerals one 
to ten, placing them in order. His speech improved and his 
vocabulary increased. 

Student 7. Age: 5 years (July, 1972). Diagnosis: 
myleomeningioeele and hydrocephalus. 

Due to numerous shunt revision procedures this child's 
progress had "ups'' and "downs.'' He has use of only his 
right arm and hand. He feeds himself but needs some help 
drinking. He moves fiom one place to another by rolling 
over and over. Very little progress in training was accom- 
plished. 

He did not respond very well to new apparatus presented 
to him in the school situation. He would nianipualte objects 
that he is familiar with, such as cylinder blocks and fabrics 
of different textures. 

Student 8. Age: 4 years, 3 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: probable intracranal fiontal lobe cyst. 
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Both the Icachcr aiid the therapist reported that working 
with this child was difficult due to her iionatteiiding to 
stiiiuili around her. The therapist initiated a program to 
increase attending while at the same time working on sitting 
balance. Although the data reported shows very little 
improvement with this program, the therapist did not feel It 
was totally representative of the child's general increase in 
motor development. Observations indicated that there was 
much carry over into free play activities. 

After experimenting with different apparatus the teacher 
presented this student with sound boxes, She would not 
look at these boxes but would shake them if placed in her 
hand. Gradually, she began attending to them until finally 
she would initiate use of the boxes. 

Student 9, Age: 2 years, 2 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: congenital hydrocephalus. 

Progress" in physical therapy was recorded for this child 
in three areas: self-feeding, ambulation and sitting in a 
chair. 

A feeding program moved the child through steps of 
simply holding a spoon to complete self-feeding. Progress 
was slow but consistent use of the program resulted in using 
a spoon and a cup. 

Crawling progress began with the child dragging himself 
across the floor with his arms and resulted in four point 
contralateral crawling. The child also leariied to walk with 
adult support and sit unsupported. 

The teacher reported that musical instruments weix^ the 
only objects that this child would attend to for'any length 
of lime. Cylinders would be removed independently but 
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then thrown on the floor. Some manipulation of fabrics 
was noted. 

Student 10. Age: 5 years, 9 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: cerebral palsy with spasticity and retardation. 

Programs consisted of daily e.xercises to his feet, ankles 
and toes. Shoes were prescribed to prevent light heel cords. 
Some progress was noted in feeding and sitting. However, 
post test data was not obtained due to the child leaving the 
project in February, 1972. 

Student //. Age: 6 years, 6 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: hypcrurcemia; secondary cerebral palsy. 

Physical therapy programs were implemented with re- 
. ported success in self-feeding, walking in a ring walker and 
.sitting without support on the floor. Towards the end of 
the project the child developed behaviors which hindered 
therapy (e.g.,' head banging) so activities were dropped. . 

School activities for this child included numbers, lan- 
guage and colors. Working with his hands presented a 
problem due to his spasticity. He also vvorked with sensorial 
apparatus. From February until the end of the project he 
learned to remove the cylinders independently. 

Student 12. Age: 5 years, 4 months (July, 1972).. 
Diagnosis: retardation of unknown etiology. 

At the beginning of the project period this child would 
not hold any objects with his hands, preferring to move 
things with his feet. Programs were implemented in using a 
spoon and holding objects in his hands. Some progress was 
accomplished in these programs as Indicated in Table I. 

The teacher reported the above mentioned noiiuse of 
hands as a problem in the classroom. Specifically, the child 
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would throw anything handed to hini. Some progress was 
accomplished with manipulating cylinder blocks. 

Student 13. Age: 2 years, 7" months (July, 1^)72). 
Diagnosis: mylconieningiocele and hydroceplialous. 

Therapy treatment for this child consisted of range of 
motion exercises and ambulation by crawling. Progress was 
observed both in this therapy .situation and the Montessori 
classroom. The child expired in March of 1972. 

Smdeni 14. Age: 8 years, 2 months (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: cerebral palsy and severe mental retardation, 
■^'i 'i.t.avr^ t]}lT lexierity throu^gli iheiiianipulation of puzzles 
were implemasaited for this child -in the therapy sessions. She 
also worked with sitting ibalance and weight support while 
standing on a tilt table.. "Success was recorded with these 
programs due, in the therapists opinion, to ilie changing of 
the child'sattitude towaids working on theoiii. 

Advanced materials were presented rn [he. schoo-! includ- 
ing language :iaid numbers. This was the child's fourth year 
in school auslfthe teacher reported mucli progress. 

Student [5, Age: 3 years, 3 ir^icmths (July, 1972). 
Diagnosis: cerebral palsy. 

The physical therapist reports the .implementation of 
range of motion and head control prognams^ith this child.. 



llowcver. very little progress was evident. Due lo lier 
physical involvement the teacher indicated tjuii nianipiila- 
tion of apparatus was difficult for the child. Some work 
was accomplished with the cylinder blocks. 

Tliird Party Evaliiators Comments: 

When considering this project one must bcu': in mind 
that the degree of handicapping ■ '•vM\\.- these 
children is severe and prviiuuiKl. "Itiese arc sonic i.f the most 
seriously impaired children in the state and thus, progress 
with the4ii must be measiured in minule steps. 

Added to the above mentioned conditions, it was 
leiirned by rJ^:e third party evaluator that eight of the fifteen 
cliildren contracted shigella, a particularly virulent, highly 
car«iii.!iunicafe bacterial diarrhea. This resulted in these 
cMdren b&mg isolated and out of therapy and the 
cU ssroom im six to seven weeks during the project. 

one reads the progress reports of the teacher and 
thexupist ani: considers the above information, one cannot 
he^p but cfimsider the progress of these children as 
suiccessfuL Tlierefore, it is the evaluator s opinion that the 
project accomplished the objectives that it set out to 
-a-ehiev€, 
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Title of Project: 



Linguistic Lmi^uage Programming 



Location: 

1' )e and Number of 
diildrt Sened: 

Funding AlJocated: 



Tucker-Maxon Oral School 

33 profoundly deaf children 
$10,260 

September 23, J 971 



Project B(eg»^siining Date: 
Project Bfi^iKn^ Date: June 15^ 1972 

Backgroiiulii and^ Rationale : 

Tradituaiallly . preschool programs for ilie hearing im- 
paired child f? ;:,vc followed li ''speed) /speech reading" 
centered oirriciuiiim. The child has been taken to a clinic 
once or twice it week for iLitoriaii iiistructjon in speech and 
speech residiiig. The approach I'las leiiided to be higlily 
analytical .^ai^iads in isolation, syllables and eventually 
words). 

TarentalH^ituritiei; have been uiuderstandably speech and 
speech reatciia^ The auditory training activities have cen- 
tered on ej'v-ifpoiiniental sounds imd word recognition, with 
but little c^i»»rii Ibr development of language structure or 
patterning, iasiicd in order of priority, the following would 
be the.xo^onent parts of most preschool programs: (a) 
Function!i: ^speech (elements, syllables, words); (b) Func- 
tional lipmding (words, coinmands) and (c) Home disci- 
pline. 

Language objectives generally have" been given a low 
priority ^ibc to lack of time and the accepted belief tliat 
such work^Vas the responsibility of the forriial educational 
programming, which begins at the age of 4-6. Wliile there 
have been i^iumber of exceptions to this philosophy tJie 
general fo/Wat of centers working with hearing impaired 
child ren:;£^n4 the priorities as expressed by parents have 
been higlxW ''speech oriented/' witJi a tendency to post- 
pone any!x^:;:tensive concern for development of syntax and 
senianticiLanguagc skills. 

Over aiae past one hundred years three general up- 
preaches ii#,»?ard language programming for the deaf have 
evolved: 

a. Stnr:m0cU. This approach gives priority to syntax. 
Stress IS placed upon correct grammatical fomi from 
the-hfi^ginning grades. The Fitzgerald "Key," Barry 
Five Slates, Wing .Symbols and color coding are 
examples currently in use in a majority of residential 
(public and private) schools for the deaf. 

In oral schools laiigtiliige program is closely dove- 
tailed with, the speeA curriculum. As the child 
progresses from speech elejnents to syllables to words 
and then imto sentences, the language structure 
likewise exp^i^Ss^ from isolated words into simple 



sentences into more complex forms of expression. 

This approach has come under increasing criticism 
from linguists and language experts as being conuary 
to the natural language development steps of the 
hearing child. The rules are "imposed from widiout" 
rather than "adopted from witliin." 
b. Naturai The Lexington School for ihe Deaf, in 
affiliation with Columbia University, developed a 
language approach termed ''natural language.*' li 
reflects many of tlie tenets of Jolui Dewey in that it 
is higlily "experience'' and "interest'' oriented. 

Critics have maintained that it was too unstruc- 
tured for use witJi multiple handicapped deaf and 
thai it was inappropriate for educational programs 
lacking competent supervision. 
, c. Language Arts. As aji increasing number of deaf 
children were enrolled in day classes attached to 
public schools, some 'districts elected to have deaf 
students follow the same language curriculum as tlieir 
hearing peers. Some modifications were permitted 
but there was no specific pattern or format devel- 
oped. Gentile's achievement score studies at Cal- 
laudet College reveal no advantages as measured by 
traditional achievement scores. 
Simmons and Van Uden are among those who have 
developed curriculums and teaching techniques which are 
now available for adoption by otJier institutions. Simmon's 
work has been done at the Central Institute for tlie Deaf, 
St. Louis, Missouri. During tlie initial years her work was 
restricted to tlie moderately deaf child. Most of these 
students have since been placed in regular public school 
settings with some supportive services of a speech therapist 
and/or a teacher of the hard of hearing. She is currently 
programming profoundly deaf chMdren (90-110 db. loss) 
and hn'tial results are encouraging. The possible impact on 
Oregon educational programming for tl)e deaf would be of 
considerable magnitude. 

During the past diree years Tncker-Maxon Oral School 
has conducted an exploratory ''action research" project 
involving ^oiw classes. Dr. Simmons conducted the initial 
in-service training, approved the methodology developed by 



the staff and has coniinucd as a consiiltani as a rcsuliani 
curriculum has emerged. 

This project was designed lo test ihc feasibility of 
implementing a linguistic oriented language curriculum into 
a school for the deaf and to measure ilie types and degree 
of change in receptive and expressive language in the 
preschool deaf child (0-6) under such a program. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. Compare the degree of progress of children being 
trained niider the "h'ngnistic language program " with 
thai of those previously trained under the traditional 
analytical language method. 

This objective will not be completely attained during 
the course of the proposed grant. It is part of a five year 
longitudinal study being conducted by the school in the 
following areas: 

a. Comparison of functional speech. Speech artic- 
ulation test records administered twice yearly. 

b. Comparison of academic content. Teacher plan 
books which describe texts and general format of 
presentation. 

c. Comparison of written language materials. Previ- 
ously accumulated materials are available for some 
of the children. These will be compared for variety 
of vocabulary, sentence structure and semantic 
development of those children currently in the 
experimental program. 

d. Reading level of library^ books. School librarian is 
l<eeping a record of the number of books checked 
out on each grade level. This will be charted to 
determine a trend. 

2. Determitie suitability for use with deaf children of 
materials designed for children with retarded motor 
development: Developing Learning Readiness 
(Visual'Motor-Tactile); Getman and Associates; and 
Parkinson Program for Special Children (Follet). 
This objective will be evaluated by the staff. They 
will describe, define the difficulty, if any, in using the 
materials in the classroom with specific children, 
i. Identify baseline and X/mrt growth of current physical 
and language status cf each child in the project. 
This should be carried' out the first two weeks in 
September and the se&nd and third weeks in May. 
Instruments to be used are: Degree of hearing loss - 
Audiometric testing; General maturation - Develop- 
mental Test of Visual Motor Integration (Berry), Psycho- 
educational Inventory of Basic Learning Abilities 
(Valett), Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test; Lan- 
guage level - Teacher assessment of language level based 
on classroom performance in informal situations. (Iden- 
tifying behaviors to be grouped into four language levels 
for ease in checking - Intonation, labeling, telegraphing 
and Syntax Semantic Maturation.) 
^. Determine baseline and measure changes in current 



hifliefn and objectives held by parents concerning 
acquisition of language for their hearing impaired 
child. 

A Forced Choice survey would be given lu all parents 
in the project. They would be divided into two 
subgroups - those whose children have not been cx- 
• pcsed to any "linguistic" programming (N 1 2) ynd those 
whose children have been exposed to some training (N 
31). Instruments will be administered the first week in 
September and the last week in May. Analysis of 
covariance would be used to determine significance of 
difference. 

5. Develop and test effectiveness of Home Guidance 
program to assist parents in assuming major .suppor- 
tive role in acquisition of language skills by their 
preschool hearing impaired children. 
This program would consist of: 

a. Bimonthly home visits to parents of children ages 
04(N-12). 

b. Monthly meetings of mothers for group discus- 
sions. 

c. Montlily meeting of fathers for group discussions. 

d. Observations weekly by Supervisor of Home 
Guidance Program of parent/child activities over a 
3045 minute period, (Site would alternate be- 
tween nursery room at school and home of child.) 

e. Demonstrations by staff (live and on tape) of 
procedures and techniques in encouraging language 
development. 

f. Assignments to parents by Home Guidance Super- 
visor to describe behaviors for each language level 
and suitable parental responses for each level. 

6. Identify and summarize apprehensions, criticisms and 
suggestions received from parents relative to the 
language program. 

It is anticipated that some concern will result from 
the proposed postponement of any fomial work on 
speech elements until the age of seven. The Home 
Guidance Counselor will keep a family log for each 
parent and jot down any pertinent comments during the 
course of the year. • 

7. Determine if beliefs and attitudes toward language 
acquisition correlate with parental communication 
with child. 

This will involve comparing scores on Forced Chpice . 
survey with a coded evaluation by the Home Guidance 
Supervisor and the Primary Supervisor. (Use of Coeffi- 
cient of Correlation will be proposed.) 

8. Determine extent of adaption of demonstrated lan- 
guage techniques from classroom into daily home 
routine. 

Parents whose children range in age AVi througli 8 will 
be included (N-3 1). 

Monthly demonstrations by teachers will be con- 
ducted from September through January. Video tapes 
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will be prepared for fuiliers. Mothers will he expected io 
ubsci-v'c in persoiU During monthly visits mothers will 
observe teiiehers denionstraltng techniques and niatciials 
10 iniplcnient language developnienl which could be 
utili/xd at home, h] May parents will be expected to 
demonstrate with cinid techniques currently being done 
alhonie. 

Social coniiiiunicatlon at home and in die comniimity 
will be determined by observations from parents and 
slalTas recoided in quarterly evaluations of children. 

Each faculty member will maintain pnient log and 
chart progress, problems or eommenis. An Aiiiidon- 
Flanders type checklist will be used for the Inial pareni 
demonstration, 

9, Detennme haseline and chart changes in attitudes and 
preferred techniques and methods in language devel- 
opment as held (yy learhers oflhe deaf. 

A Weighted Rating Scale survey would be given to al! 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School Staff Members. Random 
sampling of teachers at Mary 1:. Bennett School in Los 
Angeles, public school teachers from Salt Lake City, and 
the Regional Facility for die Deaf (Portland) would be 
used for controls. Testing would be eoiiducied during 
the iirst week in September, 1971, and die last week In 
May, 1972. One way analysis of vari:ince would be used. 

The purpose of this objective is to nieasure the degree 
of change in attitudes and preferred techniqiies in 
methods of language development as held by Tucker- 
M.axon teachers dui=ing the 1971-1972 school year. It 
will partidly test die effectiveness of the in-service 
language training program planned- for die staff. 

10. Identify and measure changes in frequency of 
iechniques and procedures in language develop- 
ment activities during school year. 

Each staff member vvoidd be video taped three 
times - the second week in September, die first week in 
, Februai-y and the tJiird week in May. Each video would 
be of approximately 40 minutes in length. An evaluation 
team (Director, Language Supervisor' Primary Super- 
visor, Honie Teaching Supervisor) would develop a 
summary slieet comparable to the Amidon-Flanders 
approach in teacher reinforcement. The sheet would 
contain procedures and materials already identified as 
effective in the "linguistic approach." Analysis of 
variance would be used to detemiine the signillcanee of 
the differences obtained. 

- Behavior objectives in the language area would be 
compared and measured in September, February and 
May. This would pcniiit evaluation of the abilities of die . 
teachers to express die language program in terms of 
obsei-vable behaviors as well as ta determine if staff 
members were sensitive to the progress and/or problems 
of the class inenibers. 

//. Determine degree to which staff members accept 
and expand spontaneous language expressed by 
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class members during ^'nonlauguuge" activities, 
e.g., lunch hour, recrcadon f)eriod. field trips and 
discussion (yeriods. 
The purpose of diis objective \vi)uid he to idcntifv 
die areas of change in language proiiramtiiitiu within the 
school and lo measure die degree of chanue within each 
staff member. 

Methodology: 

This project was conducted from September 23, 1972 to 
■lune 15, 1972. Staff consisted of a project director, a 
preschool coordinator, a primary coord inat<K atid the 
Director of the Tucker-Maxon Oral School. Ten teachers 
and 3?^ profoundly deaf students participated in the 
project. 

The major purpose of the project was to conipai'j the 
traditional analytical approach to teaching hitiguage 10 deaf 
students widi the linguistic language approach. The ten 
classroom teachers were asked to change dieir teaching 
methods in order to incorporate die linguistic approach 
into dieir classrooms. 

The eleven objectives of the project were viewed as 
''subprqjects.'' A master timetable and ciuTenl status 
worksheet weie developed. Periodic review of the progress 
in each of the ''subprojects'' was conducted either within 
the Tucker-Maxon Oral School staff or in cooperation with 
a representative from Teaching Research. 

Results: 

/. Compare the degree of progress of children being 
trained under the '^linguistic language program"' with 
that of those jneviously trained under the tradilional 
analytical language method. 

Comparison of functional speech. ^ Speech Intelligibility 
tests have been administered semiannually for the past 
three years. During the first two years phonetically 
balanced sentences prepared by the Tucker-Maxon staff 
were used. The last year saw a switch to sentences prepared 
by the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. The change was effected in order to permit 
Tucker-Maxon to compare speech intelligibility scores on a 
national basis in as much as the Clarke materials are being 
gradually adapted across the country. 

Twice yearly a tape is made of each child reading from a 
randomly selected list of six unrelated sentences. Six 
auditors ai*e assigned the task of writing down what they 
think each child has said. One point is given for each 
syllable widi a word which was correctly understood. (The 
sentences all contain syllables. A percentage score is figured 
from the total scores of the six auditors.) 

Of the twenty students studied in this part of the project 
eighteen showed improvemenl in speech intelligibility. The 
gains during the past year ranged from 57o (o 55%. Table I 
represents the percentage of improvement and the lumiber 
of students in each range of percentages. 
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Comparison oi' the scores for the 1971-72 school year 
with tliosc of the previous two years was difficult due to 
the following factors: During the first two years errors were 
made in the composition of the judging teams. The scores 
varied widely due to wide variations in the listening ability 
of the judges. The range of scores obtained for each child 
by the judges varied more widely than did scores between 
children. By the third year a screening procedure had been 
developed which resulted in a more homogeneous group of 
judges-. Also, as tlie student's speech improves, his percent- 
age scores begin to level off. This is particularly noticeable 
when the score reaches 80%. 

Compmson of academic content. In September, the 
project'- director compiled a vocabulary list of new terms 
introduced in texts of reading, science, social studies and 
language arts. These words were categorized into topic areas 
for kindergarten through third grade. 

In as much as the linguistic language format stresses 
student initiated activities and teacher prepared materials, 
the vocabulary listings were used- to compare the topics 
covered during the 1971-72 school year as compared with 
previous years when the curriculum was basically textbook 
oriented. 

Some 2,500 vocabulary terms were categorized. Table II 
compares the vocabulary presented to students using the 
traditional textbooks and teacher developed materials. 

An objective evaluation of the results is difficult to 
make. The project director and school principal felt that 
the faculty continued to feel insecure in relying upon 
student interests, teacher prepared materials and activities 
as the main sources of language arts input. The same 



reluctance was observed in scie' i'"* and social studies. 

Wliile the teachers had theoretically been ^MVced" from 
following the texts for suggestions as to topics to be 
developed, it appeared that many of them sought out 
previous curriculum guides for assistance. 

Wliethcr the percentage of comparable vocabulary would 
have remained at the 60% level" if teachers had not felt 
bound to cover certain areas is open for discussion. That 
40% of the suggested material from curriculum guides was 
not covered in the linguistic language approach could cither 
be an item of concern (if the materials arc essential for a 
basic education) or a reflection of inappropriate texts. 

Comparison ofwrilten language materials. Using print- 
outs, homework assignments and teacher prepared niateriuls 
from previous years, an evaluation of the types of sentence 
structure most commonly used was made. 

During the first five years of schooHng the majority of 
sentences presented to children were of a simple sentence 
type witli three variations: Subject/Verb/Object; Subject/ 
Verb/Adjective; Subject/Verb/Object/Advcrb. There was 
little evidence of any conversational language forms and 
expressions were limited as to number and occurrence. 

A comparison of teacher prepared materials prepared for 
the linguistic language curriculum revealed a marked change 
in the grammatical structure. Compound and complex 
sentences were used, begitining with four year old students. 
Colloquial expressions were often encountered and there 
was a general style of writing which more approximated 
''speech written down'' than the formal style of previous 
years. 

Sentence structures used in teacher prepared materials 
were charted from September through April. The four most 
common sentence structures used per class are found in 
Table 111. 

Table IV represents gains made by 14 students at the 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School using the teacher developed 
materials. 

There were indications that during the year the faculty 
expanded their selection of sentence structures, increasing 
the number and complexity of the sentences used in 
teacher prepared materials. 

Of even greater importance was the type of sentences 
utilized by students in their creative writing activities. 
Comparable materials were not available for previous years 



Table II 



Class 
Preschool 
Class I 
Class II 
Class III 
Class IV 
Class V 



Vocabulary Programmed 
in Textbook Curriculum 

350 

317 

305 

315 

420 

616 



Vocabulary Utilized 
in Linguistic Language 
134 
182 
190 
180 
259 
417 



Percentage 
40% 
57% . 
60% 
57% 
60% 
68% 
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. Table Hi 




so ihe evaluaiion was niiulc beiwccn suKlenis ai the 










bcgiiininu of the project and ai (he endinii. 


September 


April 




Rcadiii^ level of library hoaks. During the school year. 


Type 


Number oi" 


Type 


Number o\ 


Ihe Mulinoinah Coimiy Ulvdry Bookmobile stopped twice 




Classe:; 




• Classes 


each monili. As children hviVdie vehicle ihe jirojeci director 


SVP 


6 


SVO 


-i 


charted the types of books being taken. Four categories 


SVO phrase 


4 


SVO phrase . 


-> 


were picture books, levels 1-2, levels 3-4 and 5 nnd above. 


SV 


4 


SV 




Comparison of die numbers and levels between September 


SV phrase 


4 


' SV phrase 




and May are represented in Table V. 


SV adverb 




SV adverb 


2 


No trend appeared as to the number of books being 


SV SV 


-) 


SV SV 




checked out or the percentages within the four levels ol' 


Clause SVO 


1 


SVO SVO 


3 


reading. There were several variables operating which were 






SVO clause 


3 


not controlled. Several teachers desired to control the 






SVO adv. clause 


3 


number of books being checked out, others helped select 






Clause SV adj. 


2 


part of the nuiriber being checked out and others encour- 






Clause SVO 




aged students to check out books according to topic rather 



Table IV 



Student Type Token Number of Words Subordinate Suntactical Mean Sentence 

(Ages 7-10) Ratio* Per Assignment Clauses Correctness Length 



(n- 14) 






Sept. 


June 


Sept. 


June 


Sept. 


June 


Sept. 


June 


1 


gain of 14 




91 


112 


0 


5 


2.6 


4.0 


4.5 


5.8 


2 


gain of iO 




98 


80 


0 


0 


4.0 


4.3 


5.9 


7.0 


3 


gain of 8 




398 


391 


12 


11 


6.1 


9.0 


8.6 


9.5 


4 


gain of 8 




308 


341 


1 


4 


4.9 


10.7 


8.6 


12.5 


5 


gain of 18 




582 


500 


6 


7 


6.8 


8.5 


7.1 


9.6 


6 


gain of 6 




484 


397 


9 


17 


5.0 


8.3 


6.1 


10.2 


7 


gain cf 2 








0 


0 


2.9 


4.1 


5.1 


5.5 


8 


gain of 6 








0 


0 


3.7 


4.0 


4.6 


4,6 


9 


gain of 4 








2 


0 


3.1 


3.2 


7.1 


4,4 


10 


gain of 17 








0 


2 


4.6 


4.6 


5.1 


6.0 


11 


gain of 17 








0 


0 


3.7 


3.8 


4.0 ■ 


5,2 


12 


gain of 20 








I 


2 


4.3 


4.6 


6.1 


5.6 


13 


gain of 12 








0 


0 


3.0 


4.2 


4.3 


6.3 


14 


gain of 3 








1 


3 


5.9 


4.8 


6.2 


6.6 


*Taking first 100 words, how many different words occurred. 






















Table V 












Men til 


Picture Books 




1-2 




34 




Above 




Total 


September 


35 


(13%) 




106 (53%) 




42 (25%) 




18 ( 9%) 




201 


October 


56 


(13%). 




225 (55%) 




62 (16%) 




68 (16%) 




411 


November 


60 


(12%) 




238 (53%) 




113 (25%) 




45 (10%) 




456 


December 


78 


(18%) 




180 (43%) 




98 (25%) 




59 (14%) 




415 


January 


89 


(22%) 




207 • (47%) 




93 (21%) 




45 (10%) 




434 


February 


103 


(25%) 




' 228 (55%) 




38 (10%) 




43 (10%) 




412 


March 


83 


(20%) 




211 (50%) 




68 (16%) 




58 (14%) 




420 


April 


116 


(25%) 




183 (41%) 




55 (13%) 




94 (21%) 




448 


May . 


1 10 


(21%) 




235 (46%) 




90 (17%) 




80 (16%) 




515 
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than icadir.g level. 

In as much as dicre was no common objective identified 
within tlie staff as to the single purpose of Hbrary books, it 
was felt unwise to attempt to control die checking out of 
books so as to permit complete student freedom. 

One change of note, however, was the increase in books 
being checked out. There were a total of 2,619 books 
checked out by the studentj during 1970-71. The same 
number of students checked out 3,806 during 1971-72. 
Whether the linguistic language pragrain had any effect on 
tlie increase was not determinable. 

2, Determine suitability for use with deaf children of 
materials designed for children with retarded motor 
developmem: Developing Learning Readiness (Vis- 
ual'Motor-Tactile); Getinan and Associates; and Park- 
inson Program for Special Children (Follet). 

The materials were originally placed in each classroom 
for use by tlie classroom teacher. During tlie year the 
faculty felt that some of the gross motor activities would be 
better done as part of tlie physical education program, 
allowing the teacher more time for fomial language work. 

One objective of die study was to detemiine the value of 
the materials with young (3-5 years) deaf children. The 
reports received from teachers included the following 
observations: 

a. The materials did not identify those young deaf 
children with learning disabilities from those who 
were merely physically immature. The materials were 
not of diagnostic value. 

b. In assisting unihandicapped deaf students to acquire 
visual-motor-tactile .skills the materials were quite 
valuable. 

c. For remedial work widi children ages 6-9 die materi- 
als were used on an insufficienfnumber to draw any 
conclusions. Some children appeared to have profited 
from tlie exercises while others showed little progress. 
Wliether these children had additional handicaps has 
yet to be determined. 

d. With young deaf children the tests did not differenti- 
ate between children with additional handicaps and 
those merely lacking in previous experience. 

The materials did not assist us in detemiining which 
young deaf children were not ready for die linguistic 
language approach or which children sliould not be exposed 
.to this type of language presentation. 

3. Identify baseline and chart growth of current physical 
and language status of each child in the project. 

Physical growth. The following tests were administered 
to determine the general maturational growth of students 
during this project: 

The Berry test was administered in the fall and spring. 
Tlie Valett test required between diree and four hours per 
child to administer. Because of its lengdi and difficulty in 
administration, its use was limited to those students felt to 
have multiple handicaps. The subtests of Language Develop- 
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ment. Audilory Skills. Conceptual Skills and Social Skills 
were not adniihistercd because they proved to be too 
difficuk for the age of deaf child being studied. 

The Metropolitan Reading Test batteiy wa.s limited to 
die Matching, Copying and Draw-a-Man subtests. Other 
sections required lipreading skills and/or specific vocabulary 
comprehension which were beyond the scope of the 
linguistic language research project. 

The primary purpose of administering these tests was to 
assist die staff in early ide .uification of students who would 
have difficulty in acquiring language tlirougli the linguistic 
approach. The tests did not identify between students who 
had language disorders from diose with delayed physical 
development. The test scores tended to substantiate previ- 
ously reported evaluations of staff members. 

Language level. All children ages 3 througli 12 were 
given a Language Assessment Evaluation in September, 
January and May. Staff members determined the language 
maturation level (expressive) of eacli student. At least three 
staff members participated in the evaluation of each child. 

Expressive language was divided into four levels of 
sophistication: (a) Vocalization and Intonation: (b) Label- 
ing; (c) Telegraphic; and (d) Syntax. 

Each child was measured on die degree (Majority of the 
time, Some of die time, Seldom, Never) to which he/she 
relied upon this level of communication. Table VI repre- 
sents the predominate level used by each child in Septem- 
ber and in May. 

4. Determine baseline and measure changes in current 
beliefs and objectives held by pwents concerning 
acquisition of language for their hearing impaired 
cfuld 

A Forced Choice survey and a Weighted Rating Scale 
was given to all parents (n=53) in the project. The 
instruments were administered during the first week in 
September and the last week in May. An analysis of 
covariance was to have been used to determine the 
significance of any differences obtained between those 
parents whose children were not in the linguistic language 
program and those whose children were being programmed 
in the linguis.tic approach. However, this was deemed 
inappropriate in as much as a number of the parents 
attempted to answer the instruments according to what 
they thought the project director desired to hear. 

The responses were anonymous but it was evident that a 
number of parents were not entirely "objective'' in their 
answers. Several wrote comments on the instruments to 
that effect. 

In September 91% of the survey sheets were returned. 
However, in spite of simplified directions, 30% were done 
incorrectly. In as much as the returns were without names 
it was impossible to correct die errors. In May, 72% were 
returned, 5% being improperly filled out. 

There were few changes in current beliefs and objectives 
On the part of parents during the year. In responses parents 



■ Table VI 
Number of Children 



Vo.cali/clnloniiiioii Soplcnibcr May 

Mojoriiy ol'Tinic 15 ^ 

Some of Time 3 \ 

. Seldom 2 0 

No I used 28 39 

Uibeling 

Majority ofTime 14 6 

Some of Time 9 3- 

Seldom I 0 

No! Used 24 39 

Telegraphic Speech 

Majority of Time 7 23 

Some of Time 17 8 

Seldom 8 4 

Not Used 16 13 

Syntax Developed 

Majority of Time 10 14 

Some of Time 17 14 

Seldom 6 6 

Not Used 15 14 



were quite reluctant to make priority decisions between 
speech and language objectives. U was evident thai the 
majority of parents whose children attend Tucker-Maxon 
Oral School place high value on intelligible speech as well as 
correct language structure. That one may or should precede 
the other apparently was rejected by many. 

Most families returned two copies of the survey slieets to 
the project director. While no attempt was made to identify 
fathers and mothers, an informal -check of responses 
revealed a wide range of differences in values nnd priorities. 
In view of the comments from some parents that they were 
reluctant to make forced choices and thai they ''knew what 
Ihey wanted/' it seemed that any statistical analysis of the 
responses would have been of dubious validity. 

5. Develop and test effectiveness of Home Guidance 
program to assist parents in assuming major sup- 
portive role in acquisition of language skills by their 
preschool hearing impaired children. 

Bimonthly home visits. The Home Guidance Supervisor 
found that home visits often provided a different viewpoint 
of a family and a hearing impaired child than that gained 
ihrough parent conferences held ai the school. After several 



visits niosi faniilics rekixcd and made fewer alicinpis (o 
ninnipuhiio the enviri)ninoni (or ihe benefit oi" the (Kmuc 
T'oaclior. .Allhuugii liniiietl personnel may precliitlc iis 
itnplenienlatioii, jhic recommendation was tor periodic 
evening visits to incut wjih parents and hearing ciiildron. 

A log was maintained of discussions, held with cacli 
mother and father. At the end of the year the Home 
Guidance Supervisor prepared a summary sheet ior each 
family to he placed in the cumulative folders in the office. 

Monthly fficeiings for mothers. Midway through the year 
the Home Guidance Supervisor increased the number of 
meetings to two oi ihree each month. The twelve mothers 
were scheduled for at least two individual consultations 
each month plus one group meeting. The discussions were 
scheduled between 12 noon and 12:40 p.m. This proved a 
most advantageous time as the children were eating lunch 
and the mothers were free to visit without interruption. 

Monthly meetings for fathers. Of the twelve families, 
four of them were without fathers. In addition, three 
fathers worked out of town and were seldom seen. Group 
meetings did not materialize for the remaining five fathers 
so the Home Guidance Supervisor shifted to an individual 
conference approach using time just prior to or after the 
monthly P.T.F. meetings. This appeared to be a weak point • 
In the guidance program. Fathers had not received the 
language orientation sufficiently in detail to be of any 
support to the nioiher or to be effective with the hearing 
impaired child. 

Parent demonstrations. These appeared to be most 
successful when conducted in the school nursery room. The 
mothers appeared more rekixed and their language activities 
were more meaningful than those efforts made at their 
homes. By the fourth month most of the mothers were 
quite relaxed with the Home Guidance Supervisor. It 
appeared that most progress in parent orientation occurred 
when the parent was required to follow-up a discussion 
with a demonstration, applying the techniques or principles 
discussed. 

Demonstrations by staff of procedures and techniques. 
During the fall several video tapes were made of procedures 
felt to be of value for parents. However, it was several 
monUis before the modiers began to profit from die tapes. 
Tlicre seemed to be a considerable amount of distraction in 
watching the children on television, it is felt that the use of 
video equipment has several advantages as soon as parents 
adjust to seeing diemselves and their children on tlie screen. 

The Home Guidance Supervisor demonstrated tech- 
niques in language stimulation, modeling, activity control 
and discipline. Parents were invited to discuss, comment 
and critique the activities. 

Assignments to parents. Twenty topics weie developed 
for parents. They were presented singly in an informal 
discussion period. A notebook was gradually built up. 
These topics were to provide basic infomiation in causes of 
deafness, influence of a hearing loss on language develop- 
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mcnt and parent participation in language experiences. 

Parents were given an assignment at tlie conclusion of 
most of the bimonthly conferences. These assignments were 
individualized according to the current needs of the parent 
and the language level of die child. 

Parents who had received prior orientation from other 
agencies tended to have difficulty in understanding the 
stress placed upon language input by parents and accept- 
ance of speech approximations on the part of tlie deaf 
child. While they desired to have the child attend Tucker- 
Maxon, it was obvious tliat several fajtiilies had priorities 
which were not in hamiony with the linguistic language 
program. It was well into the spring rnontiis before these 
mothers were able to demonstrate language input, language 
conversation and language modeling sufficiently to insure 
the Home Guidance Supervisor tliat they could use tliese 
tools at home. However, it continues to be a question as to 
whedier they are convinced of tlie efficacy of tlie priorities. 
We had underestimated the strength of the initial counsel- 
ing and orientation from the otlier agencies. 

At the end of the year, 8 motliers (66%) were providing 
adequate language stimulation to their deaf children. Four 
motliers (33%) continued to experience some difficulties. 

6. Identify and summarize apprehensions, criticisms and 
suggestions received from parents relative to the 
language program. 

The Home Guidance Supervisor maintained a list of 
comments from the 12 parents under her preschool 
guidance prograni. Teachers were also instructed to write 
down any parent comments concerning language training 
and forward them to tlie project director. The teachers 
conducted two parent conferences during the year and the 
project director studied the parent comment sheets to 
obtain any i»^put from parents concerning language curricu- 
lum. Parents were provided with opportunity to offer 
suggestions for improving the school. The school principal 
forwarded any contributions which were related to lan- 
guage training. 

The following statements are indicative of the feeling of 
parents (n=33) who participated in this project: 

a. Many parents continued to place a higher priority to 
intelligible speech than to comprehension of written 
and/or spoken language. This condition seemed fairly 
prevalent on all levels (ages 2-12). 

b. There was a tendency for some parents to expect 
lan^iuage comprehension immediately- after initial 
language input. Many parents had several conferences 
with teachers before they recognized the need for a 
large number of input experiences before comprehen- 
sion and subsequent language expression eould occur. 

c. Some parents of children ages 24 continued to be 
"one word" oriented. This condition had gradually 
disappeared by April and May. 

d. Fathers had difficulty in providing adequate language 
models for their children. The mothers felt the school 
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should require the men to iittcnd demonstrations on 
language input. Apparently the wives had only 
limited success in sharing the techniques with their 
hu sbands. 

e. By the end of the year 66% of the mothers were 
capable of modeling latiguage patterns and obtaining 
a correct response from their children. 

f Lectures as to theory, procedures and techniques 
were of minimal value. Observations of techniques 
were only helpful if immediately fohowed up with 
parent demonstrations of the same procedures. The 
parents learned by doing ~ not by hearing or reading 
or watching. 

g. Some parents had difficulty in arriving at the correct 
language level of Uieir child. By December, however, 
most parents were performing Uiis phase without 
difficulty. The major problem area tended to be in 
die level of language to which the child should be 
held for his expressive communication. 

h. Teachers for tlie deaf have traditionally had little 
preparation in child growth and development as it 
applies to programming in schools for the hearing. 
The faculty would have been more capable of guiding 
the parents if their own professional training had 
provided insights and information in the area of 
i jiguage development of hearing children. 

7. Determine if beliefs ami attitudes toward language 
acquisition correlate with par en ml commurication 
with child. 

The Forced Choice survey was administered on a 
pre-post basis to 33 parents. A comparison of scores on the 
Forced Choice survey with an evaluation of the parents by 
the Home Guidance Supervisor and the Primary Supervisor 
was to be made. 

In preparing the initial Forced Choice survey in Septem- 
ber it was felt that parents would be more objective if not 
requested to identify themselves. This feeling was justified 
for a number of parents experiencing difficulty in complet- 
ing the Forced Choice survey and the Weighted Value Scale. 
Their personal bias was .often in conflict with what they 
thought was the value judgments of the faculty and 
administration. Fortunately, the rapport was strong enough 
to permit verbaHzation of these feelings. 

With the survey and weighted value instruments being 
turned in without^ identification - it was not possible to 
compare these scores with evaluation scores of the supervis- 
ors. 

Each parent was evaluated independently as to the 
observed degree of language structure in communication 
with the child at the conclusion of the project. The 
following is a result of that observation: 

Communicating on adequate language level and requiring 
adequate language level response from child ~ 60% of 
parents; 

Cpmmunicating on adequate language level but not 



rctjuiiing high enough language level response from 
child - 2SVf of pareiiis: and 

l-xperieiicing difficulty in (.-oinnuinieuiing on adcqualc 
hmguage level and in deteiniiniug inaximnrn language level 
to be expected of child ■ 15% of parents, 

(V. Determine extent of adaptoiion of demonstiaied 
language tvchmques from classroom into daily home 
routine. 

Paicnls were provided with bimonihly demonstrations 
(Lower Primary) or monthly obseivations (Upper PiMmary) 
from September through April. During May parents were 
taped at school as they conducted a discussion period with 
ihcir children. Parents brought their own materials. 

The objcelive was to determine the interaction of 
spoken conuiumicalion occurring between parent and child. 
An Amidoii-Flaiiders type of checklist was developed. Two 
listeners judged each tape. Consultations were held until 
agreement was made on each response. (Tapes lasted ten 
minutes, judgments each half miniilc.) There were ten 
categories of interaction: (I) Acceptance by adult of the 
child; (2) Acceptance by aduli of what child says; (3) 
Expansion by adult of what child said; (4) Asking of 
question by adult: (5) Lecture by adult; (6) Giving of 
instructions by adult; (7) Correction by adult; (8) Child 
talking witli adult, aduit having started conversation; (9) 
Child initiating conversation with adult; and (10) Silence/ 
Confusion. 

The two judges required more listening and evaluative 
experience than was pnwided prior to this phase, of the 
project. Much time could have been saved if the judges had 
been experienced in using the Amidon-Flanders procedures. 
However, taping" the parent-child discussions permitted 
replays if necessary. 

The parents became quite Ibrmal when the microphone 
was^ placed near them. The majority overcame the self- 
conscious behaviors by the end of the discussion. However, 
it was fell that the microphone introduced a variable which 
seriously interfered with parental responses. The children 
were accustomed to using microphones during the school 
day and exhibited no problems. 

The percentage of time spent in the ten categories of 
interaction were: (1) Acceptance by adult of the 
child -1%; (2) Acceptance by adult of what child 
says ~ 19%; (3) Expansion by adult of what child 
said - 19%; (4) Asking of question by adult ~ 27%; (5) 
Lecture by adults - 2%; (6) Giving of instruction by 
adult - 4%; (7) Correction by adult - 4%; (8) Child talking 
with adult, adult having started conversation ~ ] 3%:' (9) 
Child initiating conversation with adult - 10%; and (10) 
Silence/Confusion — 1%. 

Adults were speaking 76% of the time, children only 
23%. 

These percentages approximate those obtained by Dr. 
William Craig in analyzing the communication interaction 
in classes for the deaf, (American Annals for the Deaf, 



March. !970:pp. 7^)-85.) 

In a study on Liommunicaiive paiierns wiihin cia.s^rooms. 
Dr. Craig fouiul that teacher generated Lommunicaiion 
accoiinted for between 70 and SOS^ of ihc lime. Siiident 
generated responses amoiuited tu between 20 to 33%. The 
question was posed as to whether the low percentage of 
student initiated comnninication was due to inability on 
die part of deaf students to generate conmnniication, or 
failure of teachers to pernui them an opportunit} to 
participate. There were- -nly slight dilTerenccs between age 
groups. 

9. Determine baselin rami c/ian changes in attitudes mid 
preferred techniques and methods in language de^et- 
opment as field by teachers of the deaf 

A Weiglited Value >urvey was administered to ail 
Tucker-Maxon teachers in September and May. It was 
theorized that some changes in attitudes and preferred 
techniques would occur as a result of the in-sei^'ice training 
being conducted in the linguistic language curriculum. 

Controls were to be obtained from random samplings of 
teachers at the Regional Facility for die Deaf (Portland), 
Mary E. Bennett School (Los Angeles. California), and Salt 
Lake Extension Division (Salt Lake City. UtaJi). 

An analysis of variujice was to have been conducted to 
measure if die changes in Tucker-Maxon teachers were 
significant. Hov/ever, arrangements with the Regional Facil- 
ity (Portland) ajid the Mary E. Bennett School were 
chatiged to confonn witli policies which required that (Jie 
teachers not be identified. After tJie September sampliiigs 
were received the two control schools were notified not to 
keep a list of those participating teachers. The survey 
contained 100 items divided into three age categories. 0-3, 
4-7 and 8-13. Thirty items were language oriented. The 
remainder were "distractor items." 

The responses in September and in May by Tucker- 
Maxon faculty to the thirty-three items pertaining to 
language objectives were subjected to an iinalysis of 
variance to determine if the obtained differences were 
significant. 

Not one of the thirty-three differences were significant 
at the .0.5 level. Only three items approached significance at 
the .05 level. They were: 
Ages 0-3 

Has intelligible speech for words of his environment. 
(The. hypothesis was that tliis item would have a lower 
mean in May. While there was a lower mean, it was not 
sufficient to be significant at the .05 level.) 
Ages 8-13 

Recognizes phrases, expressions and certain vocabu- 
lary in formal classroom situations. 
Ages 8-13 

Applies rules of grammar in written work. 
Therefore, it appeared that there was no significant 
change in language objectives for Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School teachers in spite of continued discussion, lectures 



and observations in the linguistic language approach. One 
possible explanation might be that only one of the nine 
faculty members began the school year in September 
without any previous exposure to current literature, obser- 
vations and demonstrations on the linguistic approach. It 
might be concluded that tlie previous experiences had 
cstablislied tiieir positions and the events of the school year 
4idAi;otliing to modify same.. 

^Esing the obtained means as a baseline il comparison was 
mHiiiB. between Tucker-Maxon Oral School and the three 
psriicipating schools. Items were considerexl if the obtained 
mem was at least 1.5 higher or lower thani:the next school, 
t^i .5 was selected because it appeared that it was at this 
piiint in the previous paragraph that the differences would 
ha-^c been significant.) 

Only one item appeared in this category: 
Ages 0-3 

Keeping language patterns approximately same as for 
hearing child. (Tucker-Maxon staff rated this higher than 
the other three schools. This would be expected from 
the linguistic approach.) 

It is, therefore, assumed that the language objectives and 
priorities of the Tucker-Maxon Oral School staff did not 
significantly differ from those of staff members in three 
''control'^ schools using traditional language approaches. 

While the instrument may not have been sensitive 
enougli to detect significant differences, the objectives 
included those of highest priority for both the traditional 
curriculum formats as well as the linguistic approach. 

10, Identify and measure changes in frequency of 
techniques and procedures in language develop- 
men t activities du ring school year. 

Each staff member (n=8) was video taped three 
times - in September, February and May. An evaluation 
team (Project Director, Principal, Primary Supervisor and 
staff member) evaluated the presentations utilizing a 
checklist of procedures and techniques already identified as 
basic to an effective linguistic based language program for 
the deaf. There were twenty-two such procedures or 
techniques. 

Comparisons between the three tapes revealed that the 
major differences were not in procedures but rather in the 
affective domain of attitudes, priorities and values. The 
teachers adapted their daily procedures to the prescribed 
format without too much difficulty. However, on viewing 
the tapes during the spring if was obvious that most of the 
teachers, as they became convinced of the advantages of the 
linguistic language approach, exhibited considerably more 
enthusiasm, conviction and positive reinforcement with the 
students than in the fall tapings. 

An analysis of variance had been proposed to determine 
if the differences obtained were significant. However, the 
measuring instrument was not designed to measure the 
affective domain and it was felt that it was in this area that 
the major change occurred. Table Vll represents the 



evaluation of the obsei-vation team ofthe eighi. teachers. 

Behavior objectives in Uic language area would be 
compared for tJie months of September, February and May. 
This was designed to pemiit evaluation of the abilities of 
the teachers to^cixpress the linguistic language currijiL.xlum liii 
temis of obser^wable and measurable behaviors. 

A checklisi was developed to evaluate the behavior 
objectives wriirten by each teacher for her class. The Project 
Director, Scht^ol Principal and Primary Supervisor jointly 
evaluated eack staff member. 

Table VIII represents the evaluation of the observation 
team relative to the teacher's ability to write behavioral 
objectives. 

Table VII 

September February May 

Accepting of rationale for 
linguistic language 
programming but experiencing 
difficulties with 

procedures. I Q 0 

Experiencing difficulties 
in accepting rationale for 
linguistic language 
programming but 
experiencing no 
difficulties with 

procedures, I 0 0 

Experiencing difficulties 
with both rationale and 

procedures. 2 11 

Has accepted rationale 
and has developed adequate 
technical skills in 
linguistic language 

development. 4 7 7 

(The evaluation team viewed each video tape and then 
jointly assigned the eight faculty members to one of die 
above categories.) 

//. Determine degree to which staff members accept 
and expand spontaneous language expressed by 
class members during *'nonlanguage'* activities, 
e.g., lunch hour, recreation period, field trips and 
discussion periods, 
A checklist was utilized by the evaluation committee to 
determine the degree to which staff members accepted and 
expanded spontaneous language expressions by class mem- 
bers during "nonlanguage" activities,' e.g., liinch hour, 
recreation period, field trips and dis4-Ussion periods, f he 
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Table VHl 



Table iX 



UnsatisfactcKy behavior 
objectives because they 
cannot be measured, 

Unsatisfactory behavior 
objectives because Uiey 
were not witliiii the 
linguistic language 
curriculum. 



Sept e n 1 1) e f 1- e I) ru a i y 



September hchrunrv June 



suaily exfvniids 
^ ^"Ofiianc.'U. language in 
"iiLDnlanguuK'v period'' 
.sxiuatio!!?;, 

-v>aally nioiiiiils correct 
\ 'rnguage pserns in 

*'t|Mnlangtn^£ period" 

vmations. 



Unsatisfactory behavior 
objectives because of the 
manner in which they were 
expressed. 

Adequate behavior 
objectives as to format. 

Adequate behavior 
objectives because Lhey 
can be observed, measured 
and are a part of 
linguistic language 
curriculum. 



0 0 



4 



8 



(Note: Totals exceed 8 as there were multiple listings for 
some teachers.) 

members evaluated the teachers twice during September, 
twice during February and twice during June. 

The following is a compilation of those tliree observa- 
tions: 

Third Party Evahiator's Comments: 

This project has demonstrated many successes in 
achieveing the wide variety of objectives that were speci- 
fied. In addition, much valuable information has been 
written in the final report which would be of unlimited 
value to other schools for tlie deaf whose administration 
and staff desire to change from a ^MraditionaP' to a 
linguistic approach. 

The following sunimative statements can be made 
relative to the acquisition of some of tlie objectives: 

1 . The linguistic language curriculum did not appear to 
be damaging to, the development of functional speech 
by children between the ages of* 7 and 10. The 
average gain in percentage of functional speech was 
21.3%. (Comparisons with previous years are subject 
to bias due to poor selection of judges.) (Objective 
la.) 

2. There was a .considerable expansion of sen teiace 
structures in-fc prepared materials wsjen 



fl^^f^{ially requires optimum 
.^ii;eech effcojcliy child in 
"tronlangU2^= period " 
situations. 

Occasional expansion of 
language in "norilanguage 
period" situations. 

Occasional furnishing of 
correct modeling pattern 
in "nonlanguage period" 
situations. 

Occasional demand for 
better speech in 
"nonlanguage period" 
situations. 

Seldom expands language 
outside of language 
period. 

Seldom models language 
patterns outside of 
language period. 

Accepts any type of oral 
response outside of 
language period. 



5 7 



1 1 



1 0 



1 



compared with materials used in the traditional 
language programs of previous years. Younger classes 
were exposed to compound complex sentences rather 
early. (Objective 1 c.) 
3. a. During tlie course of the year tliere was a 10% 
increase in tlie use of new vocabulary as measured 
by tlie Type Token Ratio. (This increase could not 
be compared with previous years under itilie tradi- 
tional language program due to lackiof.daito.) 
b... Students demonstrated a rise in "meaxi sentence 
length and number of words used iim correct 
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syntax. 

c. The mean number of words used correctly and Uie 
rate of growth in mean number of words used 
correctly for the Tucker-Maxon students, ages 
7-10, was greater than those obtained by students, 
ages 12-16, in six residential schools. (Objective 
Ic.) 

4. The visual-motor-tactile materials were deemed by 
the staff to be of value in providing experiences for 
uniliandicapped deaf children. However, there was no 
evidence to support the hypothesis that the children 
would not have progressed as well due to maturation. 
(Objective 2.) No conclusions could be drawn as to 
the value of visual-motor-tactile materials witli stu- 
dents ages 6-9 whose language development was 
below average. (Objective 2.) 

5. Parents continued to hold to the language objectives 
and priorities they formed when their child was first 
diagnosed as deaf and they received the initial 
orientation by an agency other than Tucker-Maxon. 
(Objective 5,) 

6. Fathers appeared to be reluctant to learn techniques 
and procedures from mothers. If fathers are to be 
included in the home language program, tne school 
will be required f -ovide separate orientation for 
the men. (Objec . . 

7. Sixty percent oi tv.. mothers became adept at the 
processing and modeling of desired language patterns 
by the end of the project. One third of the mothers 
continued to experience difficulty. (Objective 7.) 

Parents experienced considerable difficulty in un- 
derstandiiig what was involved in "language in- 
put." Their priorities continued to be in the observ- 



able "liinguage ouipul" of (heir chiidrt >bjeciivc 
7.) 

8. Parents continued lo occupy a disproporlioi iic part 
of the ^^speaking time*^ in the home. The pcr.ontages 
were not statistically different from (hose obtained 
by Craig in programs using the traditional language 
curriciilums. (These percentages may have been inllu- 
enced by the testing situation.) (Objective 8.|) 

9. Tucker-Maxon staff members (with one exception) 
acquired the basic techniques of the linguistic' lan- 
guage program by February. However, it required a 
longer period for them to become convinced of the 
value and effectiveness of this nonstructured type of 
language programming. (Objective 10.) 

Writing behavior objectives were mastered by all 
but one of the faculty by the end of the project. 
However, three of the staff required nearly six 
months to become proficient in writing of objectives 
which could be observed and measured. Some staff 
members experienced difficulty in continuing to 
expand the children's language and to offer correct 
modeling for students outside of the classroom. 
(Objective 10.) 
The results of this project suggest that the use of a 
linguistic model for teaching receptive and expressive 
language to profoundly deaf children has a great deal of 
potential. Those incorporating such a model must be 
prepared for extensive staff and parent training. 

The Third Party Evaluation Team wislies to congratulate 
this project staff for the thoroughness with which evalua- 
tion procedures were conducted and the clarity with which 
they were reported. 
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Tille of Project: 



l^eschool Program For Children Wif/j 
Spec ial Needs 



Location : Partlcmd School Distriel Area II 

Type and Number of 

Children Served : 25 Menially Retarded, Emotionally Disturbed, Learning 

Disabled 



May 12, 1972. (One month early closure of all Portland 
schools.) 



Funding Allocated: S2&\000 
Project Beginning Date: September 5, 1 97 J 

Project Ending Date: 



Background ;nid Rationale: 

Very recently the urgciu needs of residents in the 
Portland Metropolitan Southeast Area have come more 
forcibly to the attention of those in high places, both in 
city and county government and in the schools. Of late, few 
resources have been available to these communities espe- 
cially in the form of welfare counseling services, family 
counseling services, adult education services, or young adult 
premarital counseling services. A study based on 1960 
census information places this area in the lowest socio- 
economic quarter of Mulinoniah County, with a dispropor- 
tionate number of low income families, one parent families, 
low median number of school years completed, etc. Prior lo 
the development of this project, the coninumity has had no 
early childhood education for those luunercus families now 
classified as disadvantaged. It is in this community setting 
that the project addresses itself in part, to the needs of 
handicapped children at the preschool level. 

The Prescriptive Education Team, which is an interdisci- 
plinary group approach to teacher, principal and parent 
support services, was organized specifically to work with 
exceptional children in the regular classrooms. It is in- 
tended that the classrooms, will be used as laboratories for 
the study of how children learn, and the processes by which 
tiiey learn. 

The teacher is seen as the prime agent through which 
change can take place; and, witli the help of members of 
the Prescriptive Education Team, many children diagnosed 
as exceptional are taughl in regular classrooms. 

However, children often have initial experiences in 
kindergarten and first grade which build in failure syn- 
dromes. Data support the nolion that if early diagnosis and 
screening is effectively achieved at the preschool level, 
'children can be provided experiences which afford better 
opportunities for initial success. 

This project is designed to develop exemplary early 
childhood education for three to five year old children who 
have special needs. The information gained from early 



accurate diagnosis and screening of childrcji will determine 
the point of departure in planning individual programs for 
each child. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To have fiandicapped children advance in competency 
and skill. 

Baseline data and subsequent data will be maintained. 
In addition, pre- and posttests will be administered. 
(CCD Developmental Progress Scale and PPVT.) 
2. To include teachers, administrators and district per- 

sonuel in tfie project. 

The evaiuaiion for this objeciive will be a summary of 
the extent and type of participation achieved, 
i. To involve parents in tfie prognnti. 

The evaluation of this objective will be a count of the 
number of parents participating, the frequency of their 
participation and the type of participation rendered. 
4. To fiave the school used l)y tfie parents for recreation 

and learning. 

The evaluation for this objeciive will be a count of 
the number of times the school is so used designating the 
type of use to which the school was put. 

Methodology: 

A conmiunity survey made by Prescriptive Education 
Program personnel in the spring of 1971 further revealed 
the lack of available services in the area of early childhood 
education for children with special needs. A second 
outcome of the survey revealed evidence of a desire on the 
part of the community for such a program. The local school 
principal and project director decided that a needs assess- 
ment was warranted. The principal sent letters to every 
family having cliildren attending his school while the. 
project director contacted conununity agencies that miglit 
liave knowledge of families with three to five year old 
children with special needs, i.e., Oregon Medical School, 
County Health Nurses, Welfare Workers, Social Workers, 
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etc. The cnncome of these efforts resuhed in the identifica- 
tion of thirty-two families that had children who miglu 
benefit fram the proposed program. These Tamihes were 
contacted by telephone to determine their interest in a 
preschool program for their children. Twenty -nine re- 
sponded I'avorably and appointments were setup for home 
interviews. FBsycho logical examiners from the Prescriptive 
Education. Pirogram Team conducted these interviews, at 
which time lhey not only described the program to the 
parents, but iaiso compiled a developmental history of the 
child and admimstered the CCD Developmental Progress 
Scale. Anecdotal notes made during the interviews and 
during the admiiiistration of the test were used, along with 
ihe test results, to identify the areas of the children's 
Special needs. The results of the developmental test was to 
be used as pre-program baseline information about the 
children. Additional information was secured from the 
families' physicians and community agencies that had 
previous knowledge about the needs of the children. 

On the basis of the available information, the project 
director, two psychological examiners, a clinical psycholo- 
gist, the preschool teacher and a diagnostic teacher staffed 
the proposed preschool candidates and arrived at a Hst of 
twenty children who demonstrated the greatest immediate 
needs. These children were diagnosed as learning disabled 
(12), educable mentally retarded (5) and emotionally 
disturbed (3), and were to constitute the preschool enroll- 
ment. During the course of the year, three of the families 
moved from the area and five additional students were 
enrolled in the program. 

At the outset of the program the psychological exaininer 
who administered the developmental test discussed each 
child's stage of development with the child's parents and 
responded to questions or concerns of the parents. 

Children who were diagnosed as having speech impair- 
ments or delayed speech were scheduled for work on a 
regular basis by speech pathologists. The other disciplines 
represented on the Prescriptive Education Team were 
available as resource and support personnel in the class- 
room, at parent meetings and for parent workshops. 

Dr. Richard Lazere, clinical p^^ychologist with the 
Community Child Guidance Clinic, : jrved as consultant to 
the program, facilitator at parent meetings and was avail- 
able fornindividual and group parent counseling. 

Ideas.;and suggestions were solicited from school district 
administrative and teaching personnel regarding the pro- 
gram's goals and objectives. Many observed and took part in 
classroom activities and parent meetings. All persons who 
had any contact with the prograna were automatically put 
on the: program's mailing list and received all communica- 
tions regarding the program's activities. 

The program put great emphasis on parent and com- 
munity involvenfient. Parents' needs and desires were 
reflected in activity planning and the school responded by 
making its facilities available for meetings, workshops and 

O 
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social activities. 

The community services that contributed to ihe children 
and parents during the course of the year were the 
Multnomali County Health Nurses who helped in screening 
procedures and served as resource people for parents, and 
the Audiology Department of Portland State University 
that set up a screening clinic for the children and then 
maintained a summer program for four children who 
exliibited impairments. 

The preschool class was conducted by a certified teacher 
employed through the Portland PubHc School Personnel 
Department: one full-time aide and a parent of an enrolled 
child who worked so effectively with the children that she 
was employed as a half-time aide. The efforts of this 
nucleus were extended by parent volunteers who were 
regularly scheduled into the classroom. Speech pathologists, 
beside working with individual children, designed activities 
that were carried out by parent volunteers. Rcadinu 
specialists planned and conducted activities in the class- 
room with individuals and groups. Diagnostic teachers not 
only worked with children but were the source of supple- 
mentary materials that were incorporated into the teacher s 
program. 

On the basis of test information, developmental his- 
tories, parent information and observation of the children, 
the, teacher determined objectives for each child that were 
bodi appropriate and attainable in terms of the child's 
needs and development. Daily observations and anecdotal 
recoids were kept with the teacher, aides and parent 
voiunie'ers involved in the data coileciing process. 

The parents were oriented to adopt the techniques and 
approaches modeled by the teacher and support personnel 
when working with their children in the home. Conferences 
were scheduled with the teacher aides and parents when 
necessary, and general meetings between the Prescriptive 
Education Team and the preschool staff were held to keep 
everyone informed about the preschooPs progress and 
needs. 

These activities were carried on within the context of 
the program planned by the preschool teacher. A varied 
program consisting of developmentally appropriate activi- 
ties that offered experiences in perceptual motor, language, 
speech, music, number concepts, social situtaions and 
creative art expression was enriched by field trips into the 
community. 

Dr. Richard Lazere would make weekly classroom 
visitations to observe and consult with the teacher, aides 
and parents. 

Results: 

/. To have handicapped children advance in competency 
and skill. 

The CCD Developmental Progress Scale, like the Denver 
Developmental Screening Test, attempts to portray the 
functional developmental level of a child in a pictorial 
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mann.cr. Scoring a child ,Dcrrunnaiice in thi: rrconinicndcd 
manner resulls in a ''pul: Ic" that ciiaiblcs ihc ad:iiinistrLiior 
to sec at a glaiKc the ^ .jniparativc jvcls of functioning in 
the areas of motor a^k^'Ms, coiniiuimication-inicrpcrsonal 
skills and sclf-.v^tifficiertv} skills; Fxdfimination of the scored 
instrument revv-^als. q jicLly and clearly, those skills below 
the general level of the cHld's dcviolopmcnt which for some 
reason have not emerged ;and reqi'drc special a iteiU ion. 

In order to condense a large nunnber of ''profiles" for 
the purpose of growth c^^nnparison the following procedure 
was developed. Each scv .uto of the test contains five series 
of developmental tasks The tasks me assigned ''develop- 
mental ages" on the basiis research evidence that 
indicates that the scale iciu typically emerges within the 
general age level lo wh it is assigned. The criteria for 
selection of an item Wa ihat bettwcen fifty per cent and 
seventy-five per cent of ixihildren of that age level demon- 
strated the skill. If one point is given for each month of 
developmental age, a dnld who demonstrates all series of 
the motor skill tasks up to developmental age three would 
score 180 points. [Tliree (years) .x twelve (months) x five 
(series of motor skills fLasks).] An average developmental 
age on any section of the test could be . arrived at by 
dividing tlic totiit score bv five and then dividing the result 
by twelve. Since those involved in helping children develop 
are intereste>^J in what specific skills a child possesses and 
those that would be appropriate for him to develop, the 
''proHIe'* is of greater value than a numerical score. (See 
Table i for Score Conversion Chart.) 

Table I 

Conversion Chart 



Score 


Developmental Age 


30 


6 months 


60 


I year 


90 


1 1^ years 


120 


2 years 


150 




180' 


3 years 


210 


3Vi years 


240 


4 years 


270 


4'/i years 


300 


5 years 


330 


5 '/i years 


360 


6 years 



Table II shows the comparison of the pre- and posttest 
scores for the motor skills section of the test. Students 10, 
II, 15 and 18 would not respond to the tester during the 
pretest situation. Student 1 1 is a "developmentally dis- 
abled" child whose Gigjabili ties are far below the rest of the 
students. Students 3!B: and 22 were no't administered the 
pretest. Students 2Jl^nd 23 did not score as well on the 
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post test as they hadori ihe prelest which may be iittributcd 
tL» ilie •'lest-enviionniciu.** The tester rcpOricd "reluctant 
response** on the pan of suident 24. and studcnis 12 and 
25 would not rcsp(Mid. 

Table 111 Compares the pro and post scores on the 
Communication-Interpersonal Skills section of the test. 
Although students 10, 11. 15. 18 did not respond to the 
pretest situation, growth is indicated in tliis area by the 
evidence that they did respond to the posttesi. The 
development of their ability to relate to an ;)dult other than 
the teacher or the aide can be considered social growth. 

Table IV compares the pre and post scores on the 
self-sufficiency skills section of the test. The incomplete 
scoring of this section of the test was due to the posttest 
being administered wheri most parents were not present. 
Because of the full testing schedule of the support 
personnel, retrieval of this information was not possible. 

The validity of the scoring on diis section of the test is 
highly dependent upon information supplied by the child'.s 
parents. Experience has shown that a parent's evaluation of 
his child's performance is often affected by his emotions 
and bias. For those reasons die pretest information was 
generally not accurate and the incomplete posttesting made 
the scoring of tills section inconclusive. It is recommended 
that classroom experiences and activities dealing with the 
skills involved in this portion of the test be provided so tliat 
information elicited from parents can be validated. 

In November of 1971 the speech pathologists suggested 
collecting more data in the area of language development. 
They proposed two instruments that miglit be used,--,the' 
Daberon Screening Device for School Readiness and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Experimentation with 
the two revealed that the Peabody was preferable in terms 
of appropriateness, information gained and ease of adminis- 
tratioii. Each student enrolled at the time was administered 
the test. 

The same test was administered on April 25, 1972. Table 
V shows a comparison of the results of the two test 
situations. The speech pathologists also used the Boston 
Speech Sound Discrimination Test as an auditory screening 
device. 

During the course of the year a psychological examiner 
administered the Draw-A-Person Test, and two diagnostic 
teachers administered the Denver Developmental Test to 
the enrolled students. Most of the information gained from 
the administration of these tests was found to be duplica- 
tion of information gained from the CCD. since the CCD 
Developmental Progress Scale contains a Draw- A -Person 
section and a majority of the skills tested on the Denver 
Developmental Test are found in the CCD. Many of the 
support personnel who administered the tests had not had a 
great deal of experience testing impaired children of the 
ages included in the class. 

Prescriptive Education Team members have been in- 
volved in making task analyses of basic skills and concepts 
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Table 11 



Motor Skills 



Student Pre-Program 

Score 



1 




126 


2 




168 


3 




126 


4 




264 


5 




204 


6 




198 • 


7 




222 


8 




162 


9 




204 


10 




No valid response 


11 




No valid response 


12 






13- 




228 


14 




276 


15 




No valid response 


16 




138 


17 




204 


18 




No valid response 


19 




276 


20 




Not administered 


21 




204 


22 


1/25/72 


Not administered 


23 


1/26/72 


300 


24 


2/28/72 . 


240 


25 


3/29/72 
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that fall within their disciplines. The fruits of these efforts 
should prove beneficial when the program implements rate 
data collection as part of its evaluation procedures. 

2. To include teachers, administrators and district per- 
sonnel in the project. 

In order for the preschool program to eventually have 
some impact on the regular school setting, it was imperative 
to establish and maintain communication between the 
preschool and the regular school. 

Mr. Cal Norman, principal of Lent School, regularly 
attended parent meetings and both he and his staff 
observed preschool activities from time to time. He has not 
only shown his enthusiasm for the project by assisting in 
the needs assessment procedures but has facilitated the 
extensive use of his school's facilities for the preschool class 
and related parent and community activities. He made 
available the Industrial Arts Shop and equipment to the 
preschool dads; and Mr. Hesgard, who conducts the school's 
shop program, served as an important resource person. The 
school library was also opened to the preschool parents 
through Mr. Norman's efforts. Mr. Norman, his teaching 
staff and custodial staff have all contributed to the 



ion of CCD 



Post-Program 


Conversion 


Score 




168 


+42 


252 


+84 


162 


+36 


324 • 


+60 


216 


+ 12 


204 


+ 6 


288 


+66 


Moved 2/9/72 


— 


264 


+60 


240 


— 


96 


— 


Invalid response 


— 


240 


+ 12 


360 


+84 


384 


— 


Moved 2/14/72 




240 


+36 


Moved 11/15/71 




324 


+48 


264 




192 


- 12 


228 




288 


- 12 


228 


-12 


(reluctant response) 




Invalid response 





receptive climate afforded the preschool program. Sixth 
grade students were scheduled in the classroom to read 
individually to the children. This activity proved to be 
beneficial to both groups. Responding to the reading 
contributed to the language and social development of the 
preschool children and the readers benefited in terms of 
self-esteem and self-confidence. Students in the Home 
Economics Program spent time in the preschool class 
putting to practical use knowledge they had gained regard- 
ing child care. 

The kindergarten teachers of Lent, Whitman and Marys- 
ville Schools were consulted from time to time regarding 
common concerns about curriculum, equipment, materials 
and children's needs. If these are the people who eventually 
would be working with the preschool children, establishing 
rapport and doing some mutual planning with them makes 
educational sense. 

Area II Superintendent, Dr. Don James, and Field 
Administrator, Lucile Brunskill, have lent administrative 
and moral support to the program. Mr. Orval Clawson, 
Special Education Specialist, has visited the preschool, 
attended meetings and has offered the assistance of his 
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Table 111 



Communication and InterpersonJ Skills Section of CCD 



Student 


Pre -Prog rani 


Post-Program 


Comparison 




Score 


Score 




I 


180 


!92 


+ 12 


2 


216 


240 


+24 


3 


156 


216 


+60 


4 


252 


324 


+72 


5 


180 


168 


- 12 


6 


162 


192 


+30 


7 


192 


252 


+60 


8 


180 


iMoved 




9 


180 


228 


+48 


10 


Not valid 


300 




II 


Not valid 


90 




12 


180 


276 ' 


+96 


13 


216 


264 


+48 


14 


264 


336 


+72 


15 


Not valid 


372 




16 


156 


Moved 




17 


180 


186 


+ 6 


18 


Not valid 


Moved 




19 


276' 


312 


+36 


20 


Not administered 


324 




21 


174 


176 


+ 2 


22 


Not administered 


252 




23 


300 


324 


+24 


24 


252 


288 


-24 






(reluctant response) 




25 


96 


Not valid 





office. 

Since district teaching personnel are involved with tlieir 
own lesponsibilites at the time that the preschool is in 
session, most of their contact with the program came as a 
result of attendance at parent meetings and written 
communication. Twenty-one district personnel, including 
support personnel from other areas of the city, have spent 
time helping or observing in the preschool classroom. 

Mr. Jim Bow and Mr. Gordon Neideigh, principals of 
schools in adjacent commimities, attended meetings at 
which Ixnt preschool parents participated. They were on 
the preschool participant mailing list and were able to 
follow the progress of the project. Both showed interest in 
early childhood education and, as^ a result, helped conduct 
needs assessments in their communities. On February 7, 
1972, the Whitman-Woodmere Gomnnmity Preschool for 
Children with Special Needs became a reality and served 
twenty-nine families for the remamder of the year. 

3, To inpolve parents in the program. 

The philosophy of the program embodies the concept of 
a real community-school venture. In order to foster a 



cooperative helping relationsliip between the school and the 
community it was imperative to demonstrate to the parents 
that our desire to have them actively involved in the 
planning and decision-making was sincere. 

From the mitial meeting parents were kept informed 
about aspects of the program that required attention. 
Letters that included, the agendas of the meetings they 
scheduled were sent to every participant who had a child in 
the program or attended a meeting. By this procedure -dW 
participants, including those who miglu not be able to 
attend a meeting for some reason or another, were kept 
appraised of preschool activities. Their opinions and sugges- 
tions were solicited, and together the parents, support 
personnel and director would select a course of action from 
the alternatives proposed by the group. 

An overall average of fifty per- cent of the preschool 
children's families were respresented at general meetings. 
The parents not only scheduled their meetings but also 
determined the format and agendas. (See Figure 1, General 
Meeting Attendance Graph.) 

The following is a brief summary by Joan Mathis of the 



Table IV 





Self-Sufficiency Skills Section of CCD 


Student 


Pre-Program 


Post-Program 




Score 


Score 


1 


180 


192 


2 


276 


252 


3 


168 


Incomplete 


4 


192 


Incomplete 


5 


228 


264 


6 


156 


Incomplete 


7 


192 


Incomplete 


8 


216 


Moved 


9 


240 


240 


10 


Not valid 


240 


11 


Not valid 


96 


12 


192 


Incomplete 


13 


276 


240 


14 


288 


Incomplete 


15 


Not valid 


Incomplete 


16 


168 


Moved 


17 


180 


240 


18 


Not valid 


Moved 


19 


372 


312 


20 


Not administered 


Incomplete 


21 


276 


Incomplete 


22 


Not administered 


300 


23 


348 


336 


24 


336 


Incomplete 


25 


102 


Not valid 



six week Behavior Workshop that was co-facilitated by Joan 
Matliis, Speech Pathologist, and Dr. Richard Lazere, Clin- 
ical Psychologist. This workshop, which involved six weekly 
meetings in addition to the participants' general meetings, 
was attended by fifteen parents: 

In individual conference parents discussed . 
various behaviors of their children which were 
causing concern in the home. Each parent then 
isolated a specific behavior to observe, planned 
interventions to effect change, chose reinforce- 
ments to use and developed methods of record- 
ing target behavior at baseline during and after 
intervention. Behaviors included: inability to 
remain seated and still during meals; refusal to 
comply with commands; hyperactive and run- 
ning behavior on trips to the supermarket; and 
refusing to eat adequately at mealtime. 

During the observation period the parents 
recorded the number of occurrences of the 
target behavior, as well as the antecedent and 
consequent behavior when possible. From this 
data they obtained a baseline count and were 
able to plan various paradigms for interventions 
based on their observations of the antecedents 
to and the consequences of the behavior. 



Comparison 

+12 
-24 



+36 



-36 

+60 
-60 

-12 



Recordings of target behavior occurrence 
were made periodically to provide feedback as 
to the efficiency of the treatment and rein- 
forcement for the parents. Weekly discussions 
permitted flexibility of the program as target 
behaviors could be evaluated and changes in the 
paradigm effected with minimum delay. 
4. To have the school used by the parents for recreation 
and learning. 

The meetings, workshops and Dads' Nights referred to in 
the previous objective delineate, for the most part, the 
degree to which this objective has been achieved. Future 
plans include not only a continuation of these types of 
activities but also an expansion into the area of social 
functions. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

This project had the unfortunate experience of having to 
terminate one month early because of the closure of 
Portland Public Schools as a result of the money shortage" 
for the fiscal year. This undoubtedly put'an extra burden 
on the project staff to complete their posttest early. 
However, in ^ light of these difficulties the project staff*did 
diligently collect their evaluation information and organ- 
ized them into a very well written final report. 
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Peabodv Picture V'ocabularv Test Scores 
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1 1 / /I 
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1 1 


4/ /Z 
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1 n/71 


'f'f 


77 


/I /77 
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J J 


-1- Q 


14 


10/71 


50 


■ 100 


4/72 


57 


+ 7 


15 


10/72 


48 


109 


4/72 


53 


+ 5 


16 


10/71 


6 


31 


Moved 2/14/72 






17 


11/71 


16 


36 


4/72 


27 


+ 11 


18 


Entered 12/72 






4/72 


40 . 




19 


Entered 1 1/4/71 






4/72 


51 




20 


1 i/71 


53 


113 


4/72 


56 


+ 3 


- 21 


Entered 1/25/72 






4/72 


45 




22 


Entered 1/26/72 






4/72 


43 




23 


Entered 2/28/72 






4/72 


44 




24 


Entered 3/29/72 






No response 







Objective I for the project had to do with increasing 
competencies and skills in the children. These were subse- 
quently defined to include motor, comnuinicatiou and 
self-sufficiency areas. The lest that was selected was the 
CCD Developmental Progress Scale. The test was adminis- 
tered to nearly all children both pre and post. However, 
some difficulties were encountered. The self-sufficiency 
part of the test relies on parental judgments and was 
considered by the- project personnel as not being valid. 
Therefore, minimal information is available concerning the 
growth of the children in the self-sufficiency area. Using the 
conversion table supplied by the project personnel the 
average growth in the motor skill area for all children was 
approximately nine months. Using this same conversion 
scale the average growth in the area of communication is 
approximately six months. In the communication area the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was also utilized. How- 
ever, the data that are reported are in terms of change 
scores. On the pre- and posttest, raw scores would need to 
be converted to mental age or other equivalents to allow 
any overall statements concerning growth in the communi- 
cation area. 

Related to this- objective it would seem wise that in 
future years other standardized tests should be used to 
evaluate growth need in these areas. The selection of these 
tests should be carefully made to avoid the problem of 
^ "irental judgment, difficulty in administration and stu- 



dent's acceptance, and they should be sensitive to small 
increments of change on the children's part. It is probably a 
safe guess that all children benefited from programs. 
However, there is a question as to whether or. not the 
instruments utilized recorded all the changes that occurred. 
It sliould also be recommended that an evaluation design 
other than pre- and posttesting sliould be developed which 
would allow continual monitoring of progress and therefore 
aid in making academic decisions on a regular basis. 

Objective 2 dealt with including other district personnel 
ill the project. The project - personnel should be congratu- 
lated for making ^e^'^ry attempt to involve personnel from 
around their district in such a way as to increase communi- 
cation between this project and others, and in general, 
establish better cooperation and coordination within the 
district. 

Objective 3 dealt with parental guidance. Parent meet- 
ings were on a regular basis and the attendance data for 
.these meetings was good. The major criticism of this 
objective would be the lack of parental involvement in the 
actual school programs in terms of volunteer help for 
working in the classrooms. However, one of the parent 
programs was a six weeks program in behavior modification 
which did have parents develop a program of their choice 
for their own child. 

Objective 4 dealt with use of the school fajilities by 
parents for recreation and learning. The project conducted 
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Figure 1 

Line Graph Indicating The Trend in Parent Participation in General Meetings 



several well attended meetings and undoubtedly provided a 
learning experience for the parents. There was also a great 
deal of cooperation with the school administration in terms 
of allowing these specific facilities to be used for other 
activities. Of particular interest was the Dad Night, which 
included making the shop available. 

Objectives for the project were obviously met. However, 



the evaluation design in the academic areas should be 
changed in future years. Other types of evaluation proce- 
dures that were previously noted should be examined for 
their possible incorporation to allow more definitive state- 
ments concerning the impact of the preschool curriculum 
on educational activities. 



Title of Project: 



Speech and Language, Motor and Concept Development 
for MuUihamiicapped Preschoolers 



Location: 



Holladay Center for Crippled Children, Portland Oregon 



Type and Number of 
Children Served : 



14 multiple handicapped 



Funding Allocated: 
Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending Date: 



$11,918 
My 5. 1912 
August 18. 1972 



Background and Rationale: 

Holladay Center, through the project described herein, 
offered a program for multihandicapped preschoolers who 
have not had the advantages of educational and related 
services. Programs were offered in language, speech and 
concept development, physical and occupational therapy. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

1. Participating children will demonstrate improved 

amlndatory and /or movemem skids. 

The evaluation of this objective will be by the Cesell 
Developmenlal Schedule and/or another appropriate 
motor evaluation lo be determined by the individual 
child's functional level and adniiiiislered on a pre- and 
posttest basis. 

2 Participating children will demonstrate improved 
speech and language skills. 

The evaluation of this objective will be by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and/or another appro- 
priate language test to be determined by the speech 
therapist and administered on a pre- and posttest basis. 
Anecdotal records kept by the speech therapist for each 
individual child will also serve to evaluate this objective. 
J, Techniques, procedures and recommendations will be 

developed and disseminated to district staff, parents 

and the Oregon Board of Education and other 

educational institutions. 

The evaluation of this objective will be in two parts: 
First, a written report of techniques and procedures 
developed and/or used in this project; and secondly, a 
supplemental written report of recommendations for 
future district policy in dealing with preschool multiple 
handicapped children. 

Methodology: 

This project was conducted from July 5, 1972 to August 
18, 1972 at Holladay Center ibr Crippled Children in 
Portland. It was designed to evaluate, treat and reevaluate 
developmental levels in motor, communication and cogni- 



tive skills. 

The 14 children selected I'or the project were multi- 
handicapped, including physically impaired, hearing im- 
paired and language impaired. Their chronological ages were 
iVom 3 years to 7 years. Selections were made by the staff 
of Holladay Center from children living in the Multnomaii, 
Clackamas and Washington County areas. 

Assignment of staff members was made on the basis of 
ability and experience in working with physically handi- 
capped children. 

The project director, who currently is principal at 
Holladay Center, worked closely with the Crippled Chil- 
dren's Division of the University of Oregon Medical School 
and Hospital in the selection of the children for the project. 
She was the liaison between parents, staff and departments, 
and she maintained the administration for the project. 

Two classroom teachers presented programs to develop 
basic, preschool concepts. They also used Precision Teaching 
strategies, to work with any inappropriate behaviors ex- 
hibited by die children. Tliese teachers were the principal 
investigators of the study and, therefore, coordinated 
staffing for the project. 

An on-going evaluation in speech and language was the 
responsibility of a speech clinician. She organized and 
administered the speech correction program. 

Motor development and habilitation procedures were 
coordinated by a physical therapist. She was responsible for 
programs to help the children achieve their higliest physical 
potential. 

Equally important in working with motor development 
was the role of the occupational therapists. They were 
concerned with the activities of daily living and upper 
extremity motor development. 

Air. disciplines had the services of attendants who were 
experienced in working with physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Parents were informed initially of the program objec- 
tives. They observed the activities of the staff and partici- 
pated in an outgoing and postsession evaluation. ; 



Results: 

/. Participating children will demonstrate improved 
ambulatory and/or movement skills. 

Programs in physical therapy and occupational therapy 
were implemented relative to attaining the above stated 
objective. 

Physical Therapy. Each child was given a functional test 
to evaluate his motor capabilities. This test, indicated the 
ability level and the method the child used to roll, crawl, 
sit, kneelj stand and walk. For the more handicapped 
children other tests were used to further understand and 
treat the child's disabilities. A motor test was given to 
pinpoint the child's motor age and thus help to evaluate 
what the child might be expected to achieve. The Cerebral 
Palsy Assessment Check indicates the amount of basic 
motor control the child has. In one instance a reflex text 
was given. A knowledge of normal and abnormal reflex 
responses w^s helpful in planning the treatment for a 
severely handicapped cerebral palsied child. The informa- 
tion gained from the tests was used to determine the place 
to begin each child's physical therapy program. Since the 
project covered a relatively short period of time, one area 
(^''( i oncentration was selected and stressed in an effort to 
impiove one functional activity in each child. The following 
general objective was written for physical therapy pro- 
grams: • . 
Objective: 

To improve each chiid^s ability to function in one 
physical activity - improved ambulatory and/or move- 
ment skills. 
Activities: 

Learning to walk in parallel bars with a pusher, with 
underarm and forearm crutches, without crutches, and 
improving sitting balance. 

Nine children were involved in physical therapy pro- 
grams during the project. Eight of those children learned to 
use a more advanced walking technique and one gained 
sitting balance. These programs and their results are more 
fully reported in Table 1. 

Occupational Therapy. An Occupational Therapy Evalu- 
ation Test >/as given to each child. Programs were then 
developed for Jhe following general objectives: (a) to 
increase independence in activities of daily living; and (b) to 
increase functional use of hands and arms (coordination, 
strength and range of motion). Teaching strategies to meet 
these objectives included practice of skills in dressing, 
undressing and bath rooming, and teaching relaxation tech- 
niques and body alignment. 

Relative to these objectives eleven children showed 
improvement in dressing skills; seven children showed 
improvement in toilet skills; one child showed improvement 
in body alignment through sitting with her head in a 
midline position; one child showed improvement in a 
program designed to increase the range of motion of the 
wrist; and one child showed grasp facilitation following 



thumb splinting. 

2. Participating children will demonstrate improved 
speech and language skills. 

Programs in speech therapy and a school classroom 
setting were implemented relative to 'attaining the above 
stated objective. 

Speech Therapy. Each child was evaluated by the speech 
therapist to determine the areas of specific need to be 
worked with during the project period. The Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (P.P.V.T.) was also used as a pre- 
and posttest evaluation. 

Programs were developed relative to the following 
general objectives: (a) to modify prespeech activities; (b) to 
develop speech with language concepts; (c) to lengthen task 
attending behavior; and (d) to instruct parents in proce- 
dures for follow througli. • 

Activities to modify prespeech activities included articu- 
lation therapy, relaxation, breathing exercises, speech mus- 
culature development by. chewing, sucking and swallowing 
programs. A total of twelve programs were developed for 
five students. Goals set were attained for all oi' these 
programs. 

Programs for language therapy were implemented for 
five students. Included were development of counting skills, 
identification of objects by visual memory, carrying out of 
auditory commands and naming the letters of the alphabet. 
Results of these programs are reflected in the P.P.V.T. 
scores reported in Table II. 

Lengthening of attending behaviors was a task pin- 
pointed for development with four students. Increases in 
attending ranged from 45 seconds to a minute, with a mean 
increase for the four students of 5 minutes. 

Programs involving parent participation were reported 
by the speech therapist for four students. 

Classroom Program. Programs were developed relative to 
the following general objectives: (a) the child will correctly 
name or point to the object/picture of the concept item, 
telJ or gesture its use and obey the given command with 
70% accuracy; and (b) the teacher will use Precision 
Teaching strategies to change inappropriate behaviors. 

Concept categories and items most appropriate to a 
preschool curriculum were listed and ordered by learning 
priority according to Dunn (1968), Engelmann (1966), 
Frost (1968), and Montessori (1968). The Engelmann 
Concept Inventory was unavailable. A resultant four page 
informal inventory sheet included 245 basic concepts used 
in the pre-post assessment and instruction. 

"Concept sheets were developed by the teachers for use 
during group sessions. Individual instruction was provided if 
a child required additional experiences to attain the 
objective. Concepts were developed through activities in 
art, films, language, literature, music and science. When the 
objective was accomplished, higher level questioning strate- 
gies were used in an attempt to raise the level of response 
(relating, extending, reconstruction and predicting). 



Table I 



Sludeiii 



Objective 



Physical Therapy Programs 
rreatment Siraiegies Pre Hvaluation 



To return to walking with Exercise to strengthen 
forearm crutches or canes, legs; ambulation in 

parallel bars; use of 
forearm crutches. 

To improve walking ability Instruction on standing 
sufficiently to walk with balance; instruction on 



forearm crutches rather 
than a pusher. 



four point gait using 
forearm crutches. 



Would not bear weight 
following surgery. 



Post l^valuation 

Walked distance of 18 feet 
in one minute using '~ 
forearm crutches. 



Needed to improve standing Walked distance of 18 feet 
balance; could not walk in one minute, twelve 



using forearm crutches. 



seconds using forearm 
crutches; uses crutches 
independently at school 
and home. 



To change method of 
walking from walker to 
underarm crutches. 



To become independent 
walker with the use of a 
walking aid. 



To change ambulatory 
status from a nonwalker 
to walking with a walker. 



Instruction on four point 
gait using underarm 
crutches; use of board 
between legs to prevent 
legs crossing. 

Placed in a walker. 



Moved in walker; did 
not use crutches. 



Walking 18 feet per day 
using walker, placing feet 
on tape four inches apart 
on floor. 



Used wheelchair; able to 
take a few steps from one 
piece of furniture to 
next. 

Able to take 6 steps with 
pusher. 



Walked 30 steps without 
help using underarm 
crutches. 



Walked independently with 
the use of a walker. 



Walked independently with 
walker.. 



10 



12 



To improve balance and 
take a few steps without 
crutches. 



To walk with a pusher; in 
order to do this must 
improve hand grip and 
walking balance. 



Timing the number of ' 
seconds standing 
unassisted in front of a 



Able to maintain stand;i g 
balance 4 seconds; ablt: to 
take 6 steps without 



mirror; counting the number crutches, 
of steps taken above. 



Able to maintain standing 
balance 40 seconds; able 
to take 16 steps without 
crutches. 



Instruction on walking 
with pusher; work on 
standing balance in front 
of a mirror. 



Moved from place to place Walked distance ofT8 feet 
by knee walking. in 28 seconds using a 

pusher. 



To improve sitting balance. Sitting cross-legged on a Could not maintian sitting Maintained sitting balance 

mat; using a chair without balance on mat or chair. on mat for 90 seconds and 
arms. on chair for 15 minutes. 



13 To walk along in parallel 
bars. 



Instruction on walking 
parallel bars. 



The progress of the child was discussed when parents 
observed in the classroom. At this time home activities and 
reinforcement procedures were suggested. Some home visits . 



Unable to stand alone in 
parallel bars. 



Able to walk unassisted 
using parallel bars. 



were made. 

The Gesell Developmental Scale was used as a guide to 
organize Precision Teaching projects for behavioral manage- 



Table II 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 
Student Pretest Posttest Difference. 





l.Q. M.A. I.Q. 


M.A. 


l.Q. 


M.A. 


i 


N.R. 2-2 N.R. 


2-8 




0-6 


3 


Could not obtain base Moved 






5 


Could not obtain base 73 


2-2 






7 


69 4-1 1 78 


5-7 


9 


0-8 


10 


103 6-3 105 


6-6 


2 


0-3 


12 


Could not obtain base 67 


2-3 






13 


65 3-2 94 


4-8 


29 


1-6 


14 


Could not obtain base N.R. 


2-8 







N.R. = Not reported 



ment. Tlirough observation the most inappropriate behavior 
was- pinpointed and a baseline was taken. Acceleration/ 
deceleration strategies were listed and used in a treatment 
phase. Evaluation of data during the treatment phase 
indicated whether there was a need for a change in program 
or reinforcers. In the after treatment phase reinforcers were 
removed to observe maintenance of the behavior. 

Results of language programs in concept development 
and behavior management programs are reported in Tables 
III and IV. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The information that is provided by this project rein- 
forces the concept of providing educational and therapeutic 
services for preschool multihandicapped children. Changes 
in specified behaviors were sufficient to indicate the 
necessity of providing such services for this population. 

To be recognized in the evaluation of this project is the 
effect of the time constraints brought about by the 



project's duration. Since the total length of the project was 
six weeks, and since time was needed for establishing 
programs and final evaluations, very little time was left for 
providing services. The decision by the. staff to concentrate 
efforts on a minimum number of specified behaviors 
allowed for a greater overall change in those behaviors. 

The use of specified enabling objectives and daily 
recording of individual progress by the classroom teachers, 
speech therapist and physical therapist contributed greatly 
to achieving the stated project objectives. Monitoring 
student progress in this manner allowed for the most 
efficient use of the short time available. 

The data reported indicate that objective number one 
was generally achieved. Individual records and progress 
charts submitted by the physical^ therapist document 
improved ambulatory skills which, hopefully, will be 
maintained. Improvements in movement skills were re- 
ported by the occupational therapist. However, a more 
objective recording and reporting system by the latter 
would have been desirable. 

Improvement of language skills relative to objective 
number two is supported by the data from the classroom 
teachers and speech therapist. The teacher made inventory 
of preschool concepts appears to be an effective evaluation 
tool as well , as a guide for prescriptive teaching. The 
incomplete reporting of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, however, leaves some doubt as to the validity of these 
data. Otlier data reported by the speech therapist document 
improvement in language skills. 

Additional changes of behavior recognized as compli- 
mentary to learning situations are also reported. The 
success of these changes is recognized. It is suggested that 
such changes need to be included in the proposed objectives 
for such projects. 

Overall, this project would appear » be successful. 
Considering the time limits of the project, changes in the 
behaviors of multihandicapped children diiioccur. 
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Table IV 

Classroom Programs of Behavior Management Through Trecision Teaching 



Program 



Baseline Rsite 



Maintenance Rate 
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Difference 
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Talking off task. 
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Resting on task. 
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Talking kindly to 
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people. 
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Pointing to v^ooden 
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+14.8 




letters named to her. 










11 




Demands for instant 


8.8 
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-8.6 






service. 
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Demanding statements 
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to adults. 
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Looking and shouting 
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Title of Project: 



Individualized Curriculum for the Severely Disturbed 
Mentally Retarded Child 



Location: 



Type and Number of 
Children Served: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 



Shangri-La School, Marion County hitermediate 
Education District 



13 multiply handicapped (TMR - emotionally disturbed) 
$18M0 



September 1, 1971 
July 31, 1972 



Background and Rationale: 

The project was undertaken at Shangri-La School be- 
cause of the recognition of the need for a specialized 
program for certain handicapped children whose behavior is 
so bizarre and unacceptable in such a community based 
program that it usually results in their exclusion from any 
program at all. Often, if not nearly always, institutional 
placement is the result, Tlierelbre, the intent of this project 
was to intensively work with thirteen severly disturbed 
mentally retarded children with the purpose of eliminating 
nonacceptable behaviors. A second purpose was to initiate 
the involvement of parents in the extinguishing of undesira- 
ble behaviors and the establishment of acceptable be- 
haviors. 

An overriding motivation in the conception of this 
project, and the original decision to submit a proposal, was 
to work toward and achieve the continuation of the 
community based program and to reduce the need for 
nnstitutional care. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To eliminate beliaviors which are not acceptable in 

the regular classrooms for the TMR, 
2. To train parents to sliape and record behavior in the 

home setting, . 

The evaluation strategy to be used for both of these 
objectives.is as follows: 

a. Determine the behavior to be modified. 

b. Record baseline data. 

c. Record all responses. 

d. Evaluate the effectiveness of individual programs. 

e. Determine effectiveness by comparision of base- 
' lineand subsequent recorded responses. 

f. Review of parent's recordings and parent-child 
interactions at home. (This was to be used for 
Objective 2 only.) 



Methodology: 

Individualized behavioral prescriptions based on the 
principles of behavior modification were developed for each 
student in this special program. An individually designed 
treatment program, indudijig measurement techniques, was 
developed for each behavior that was pinpointed by the 
staiTas bemg in need of modification. Overall there were 58 
individual behaviors for which programs were written. 
Twenty-eight of those programs were attempted in a group 
setting and 30 of the behaviors were treated on a one to 
one basis. 

The staff utilized four training areas iin assessing group 
behavior, which incluiied educational readiness, motor 
development, self-help skills and language development. 
The Student Progress Record (SPR), an instrument record- 
ing device utihzed by the Mental Health Division, 'ivas used 
for eight of the children. Those ibeliaTiors wWch were 
worked on in the group ^setting incfaded' such things as eye 
contact, verbal interaction, spittings pinching aii'd", temper 
tantrums. Tlie number of individual programs within the 
group setting ranged from one to four programs per child. 

The staff utilized individual assessment techniques for 
assessing behaviors on a one to one basis. Data collection on 
progress was conducted by each staff member on each 
child. Data were recorded weekly from a random sample of 
five minutes. These data were gvafted^weekly and reviewed 
monthly. Individual behavior programs- on a one:, to one 
treatment basis ranged from three: l©^Leight pograms per 
child. 

The parent involvement portion oinhei project had as its 
intention the training of parents in behavior modification 
techniques, including observation and record keeping. This 
latter goal was modified shortly after the. initiation of the 
project. . 

Each family was involved in a school conference early in 
the year. The purpose was to observe the facilities and give 



a general orientation to tlie program goals and procedures. 
This was followed with the project director calling on 
individual families in their homes. This latter approach was 
carried on throughout the duration of the project. The 
hoiiie visits were supplemented by telephone conferences 
• and some involvement of parents in the classroom. 

The staff felt that it was quite evident after the first 
home visit that ttie parents were not receptive to an 
involvement requMing record keeping. It was also the 
impression of the -project staff that the parents were so 
overwhelmed by the child's behavior that preliminary 
involvement of a supportive nature was demanded before 
specific approaches and techniques would be effective. 
Therefore, the goals for parents shifted away from the 
original intent and were replaced by a general counseling 
approach. 

Results: 

The program served a total of fifteen children with no 
more than thirteen enrolled at any one time (seven boys 
and eight girls). The; data that are described in this report 
are. for those children who were enrolled in the program for 
at least six months„:Since all programs and assessments were 
of an individual nature, the supporting data for the 
achievement- of rJae,' objectives is reported by individual 
i. To elimimte:behaviors which are not acceptable in 
the regular classrooms for the TMR, 
. Student 1. Student I was a 14 year old female that was 
involved in eight separate programs. Three of the programs 
were designed to extinguish or reduce existing behaviors 
and five of the programs were designed to strengthen or 
accelerate desirable ^behaviors. The three extinction pro- 
grams were to reduce frustration or temper tantrums, 
tension::and . spitting. Data were: collected in five minute 
samples for each of these behaviors and the baseline 
indicates that these. behaviors occurred anywhere from six 
to sixteen times in. the five niinute samples. The last series 
of observations on each of these behaviors indicate that the 
final rate was zero; all three behaviors were \successfully 
extinguished. The acceleration tasks consisted of attending, 
swallowing, eye eiantact and posture. Each of these be- 
Jhaviors increasediifeamatically with an eventual range from 
tmo to ten times;, the frequency that was observed under 
baseline conditionsiiFor example, in the area of, eye contact 
the student was responding five times out of twenty to 
commands at baseline and was responding correctly twenty 
times out of twenty to commands by the end of the 
project. This would be an increase of four times the 
baseline rate. 

Student 2. Student 2 is a 13 year old female who was 
engaged in eight programs. Three of the programs were 
geared at extinction and five of the programs were designed 
to strengthen or build new behaviors. The extinction tasics 
were for drooling, whining and temper tantrums. Each 



extinction task was successi'ul in reducing the behavior to 
zero by the end of the program. The accelerai'ion tasks 
consisted of attending, swallowing, overt behavior and 
posture. An increase in each behavior was demonstrated. 
There was a slight increase in attending iliihavior, which was 
already four out of five correct respcnnses under baseline 
conditions, to a final five out of five correct responses at 
' the end of the program. In tlie posture program the student 
had a baseline of zero on a 15 second program and was 
finally able to demonstrate ten out of ten correct posture 
responses for 180 seconds by the end of the program. 

Student 3. Student 3 is a 7 year old male involved in five 
programs. One program was designed to extinguish undesir- 
able behavior and the other four attempted to strengthen 
desirable behavior, The extinction task uvas to reduce the 
number of times that the student was; out of his chair, 
which under baseline conditions wasthinneen times in a five 
minute period and was successfully exiiinguished to zero 
times in a five minute period at the end of the program. 
The acceleration tasks consisted of stimuikting vocalization, 
a pre eye contact program, an eye contact program and 
motor imitation. On the vocalization program the baseline 
data indicate tliat the srudent was, making approximately 
three vocalizations in a five niinute:isamp!le, and by the end 
of the program the student made t\»^enty-:nine responses in 
tuhe same five minute period with a ;high^®f 57 responses at 
one datum point in the program. Pr^essin the other three 
programs increased dramatically wait h the most significant 
diange occurring in the eye contact program, where the 
:iinal frequency of correct responses was:;eight times greater 
Ihan baseline. 

Student 4. Student 4 was an 8 yearcold male who was 
-engaged in three programs. There was iQne extinction .and 
. two acceleration programs. The extinction program was 
.designed to reduce temper tantrums and the baseline data 
iindicate that for a five minute sample, :iiiiireteen inappropri- 
iate behaviors were occuning; on the la^observation of the 
program this had redueedliHo sevaiiuini^ropriate behaviors 
in a five minute period. However, ifiEte are several data 
points on the charts which indicate thait«)ccasionally during 
the program a zero level was achievedlSlie two acceleration 
programs were attending and eye contact. The data indicate 
that the behaviors increased from three to four times the 
baseline rate by the end of the program. 

Student 5. Student 5 is a 12 year old male who is 
engaged in three programs. All programs were geared 
toward the extinction of undesirable behavior. The three 
programs specifically were temper tantrums, out of his 
chair, and talking out. Inappropriate behavior related to 
temper tantrums was occurring under baseline conditions at 
twenty times in a five minute period and were reduced to 
zero for the same five minute period by the end of the 
program. Out of chair behavior was occurring at a rate of 
thirteen times for a five minute period under baseline 



condilioiis unci win. also reduced Ki zero by the last 
observation in ihc piogran?, wiib the chart indicaiinu a 
dranuilic drop lo one or zero Ibr a live minute rate 
immediately after the program began. Talk outs were 
occurring al fourteen for a five niinutiJ period at baseline 
conditions and were subsequently reduced to two talk outs 
on the last observation, willi an average of about four or 
five talk outs during most of the program. 

Smdcm 6. Student 6 was a 6 year old female who was 
working on eight separate programs. Three of the programs 
vivere designed to extinguish undesirable behavior and five 
u)f the programs were intended lo strengthen desirable 
'^jchavior. The three exiinetion tasks were to reduee toilet 
accidents, decrease out of the chair behavior and to reduce 
inappropriate vocalizations. Toilet training data were 
..gathered and plotted at two week intervals and indicate 
that the accident rate was eleven duriiig this period, under 
Ijaseline conditions and redduced to eiglit on ihe last 
■(observation. Mowever, tihe charts indicate that there were at 
■fast a couple of itwo week: periods in which only one 
accident occurred. Out of tJie ehair behavior w.asvreduced 
times less th^^^n the baseline rate. The charts indicate 
rhat the inappropriate vocalizations were reduced sign ifi- 
cmily and, .appropriate vocal responses increased! by six 
trinies the baseline^condiitions at one point in the. program. 
The acceleration itasks" consisted of the pre eye contact 
rprograni, pointing: to objects on coinniand, motor imita- 
tion, eye contact and sitting at the chair. Thm was an 
increase In each behavior over the baseline condiiions, with 
a range fro nr two to ten tinges ;basehne rate fordfe various 
ibehaviors. 

Student 7. Student Tis a v year old male whoms-engaged 
Jim five programs, uH ■designed to increase aigproprMe 
fchavior. These prqgrams consisted of stiniulatingLjgipropri- 
ate vocalization, pointing to objects, motor imitalioti, pre 
. uye contact program and an eye contact prggimin. The 
-vocalization program was successful in changing: the be- 
lAiavior IVpni a baseline rate of two in a five minute iperiod to 
ntwenty-one on: the last observation. The other programs 
\were also quite successful by demonstrating that by the end 
?0f the program each of the behaviors was occurring from 
Tour to ten times more frequently: then it was under 
;^baseline conditioiis. 

Student S. Student 8 iis an 1 1 year old male who was 
•involved in eight indiviiiiiual programs. There was one 
^program designed for extinction of undesirable behavior 
:and seven attempted to strengthen behavior. The one 
extinction task was termed by the project staff as ''bug- 
ging/' which essentially meant that the staff wished to 
reduce all , inappropriate attempts by the student to get 
their attention. Under baseline conditions these inappropri- 
ate behaviors were occurring twenty-two times in a five 
minute period and were reduced to six on the last 
observation of the program. However, the chart indicates 



that there arc at least live data points which Indicated that 
this behavior occurred at tlie /.cro level for a five minute 
period during the prognini.The acceleration tasks consisted 
of holding hi.s head up, appropriate vocal behavior, motor 
imitation, pre eye contact program, eye contact program 
and language program. The only program which has not yet 
reached the desired change was the one dcahng" with 
appropriate vocalizations, which is further defined as 
getting the student to stop whispering and speak up so that 
he could be understood by the staff. The data indicated 
that by the last observation in the program there was 
relatively little change from baseline conditions. However, 
at one point in the program the chart indicates thai 
speaking out loud was occurring. This particular behavior of 
speaking out loud was eventually achieved by placing the 
child on another more structured laaiguage program with a 
final rate being at least ten times more than the baseline 
conditions. All other behaviors more than doubled. baseline 
conditions by the end ol'tilerprogram. 

Student 9. Student 9 ::is a; 14 year old fe;niale who has 
five individual programs. ;^l programs were geared towards 
strengthening desirable behavior. The programs consisted of 
stimulating the student to hdld her head up, holding the 
head erect without stimukition, responding appropriatly to 
commandsv pointing to (objects, and a pre eye contact 
program. Dramatic changes were achieved in each program 
and are particularly significant in the area of head control. 
Her baseHne data indicate that the student did not hold her 
head up at all without a lot of stimulation from the staff, 
and finally, it was occuring twenty out of twenty times 
when she was observed at the end of the project. 

Student 10. Student 10 is a 10 year old feniaie who 
worked on five separateiprograms. The programs consisted 
of one extinction, and f^ur acceleration tasks. The extinc- 
tion task was concerned with the reduction of temper 
tantrum behavior. Baselme data mdicate that for a five 
minute sample ten inappropriate behaviors were- occurring, 
and that these behaviors were successfully modified to zero 
occurrances for a five minute period at the last observation 
in the program. The acceleration tasks consisted of eye 
contact, patience, :and :;attending behavior. .Tlie programs 
were-ah successful with a particularly significant change 
occurring in the behavior referred to as ''patience," which 
basically means being, able to sit quietly between tasks. 
Baseline data indicated that she could not sit quietly ; for 
more than ten seconds prior to the hiitiation of the 
program, and the last recording indicated that she was able 
to accomplish this for 300 seconds. 

Student 11. Student 11 is a 17 year old female who is 
involved in four individual programs. All programs were, 
designed to strengthen desirable behavior and consisted of 
increasing vocalization, responding to commands, attend- 
ing, and improving posture: All behaviors increased at least 
tiiree times greater than baseline conditions, with, the 



exception of the student's ability to respond to commands, 
which demonstrated the most exaggmted change. Baseline 
on responding to the; command program was at the zero 
level at the beginning of the program and increased to 
twenty correct out of twenily attempts at the end of the 
program. 

Student 12. Student 12 is a 9 year old female who was 
involved in seven separate programs. Two of the programs 
were designed to extinguish undesirable behavior and five 
of, tlie programs attemfitea to increase desirable behavior. 
The two extinctionaprogmms were involved with reducing 
staring behavior aiid: screaming. On the baseline observa- 
tions for a five mimite pemM the student was staring. at the 
floor and not interaicting wrdi any one in theiroom for four 
and a half minutes out ^of the five. By tie end of the 
program this was redi^ced iKoone iTiinuite outiof the five. By 
the last observationitihere w^ a chart showin'gat least three 
data points during which no staring occurred at all. 
Inappropriate screaming, wascccurring at a rate of ten times 
during observation bas^ke and was significantly reduced to 
the zero level by t he :enifagiESae program. Acceleration tasks 
consisted of increasing vocalization, a pre reye contact 
program, an eye cont«t program, nammand training and 
motor imitation. AH mogmns demrastrated an increase 
over baseline rate thatTEangpd from three to ten times the 
original frequencies. 

Student 13. Studentr Siis an Ml year old male who is 
engaged in six pro^misJEMiir of the programs-are designed 
to extinguish undbsirabfeifeehavior and two attempt to 
generate new behaviors ; ,13ie;texcinction tasks consisted of 
reducing touching, hanfcaraig, out of the chair behavior 
and talking out. The dataaiindicate that each of these 
programs were highly successful jand ' in ;^all cases the 
behavior was reduced totanuacceptable levellfor classroom 
performance. The .acceieaa-liibai tasks consisted of an eye 
contact program :an:di .motC3n: imitation. The student was 
placed on an eye-xofmaic± jpogram which included twenty 
opportunities to- regMrfli aiDrrectl^ for each attempted 
program. The baseHnesakaiiihdicate that the first attempt 
on the program resuhed imzsTo correct responses, but the 
student showed an. increasMf twenty out of twenty correct 
responses by the end cff^SieKprogram, with an average of 
about fifteen out of tweit^jresponses during:the program. 
The motor imitation prograim also allowed the student to 
make ten correct responses: per step and baseline data 
indicate that this occurred four out of ten times. The last 
observation at the end of the program indicated that the 
student was now making five correct responses out of ten. 
However, the charts indicate that the student was able to 
achieve ten out of ten correct responses at various times 
during the program. 

It should be pointed out that the data described here are 
in summary form and the individual charts are available for 
further observation from the project director. Many of the 
behaviors that were described in the preceding section were 



stated in very general hemxs (i.e. patience, frustration, ac.) 
but the reader should be aware that each of these behaviors 
has been described in; behavioral terms and individiiaal 
prescriptions, which allows for the direct measurement" of 
that behavior. 

2. To train parents to shape and record behaxfimnmihe 
home setting. 

This objective was not attempted and therefore not 
achieved. It was the staff s position that these parents were 
not ready to accept tfeitJ^^'pe of training and tSiereforcuie 
type of involvemertti wtii parents was changdL Seeal, 
home contacts weiie jna^e by phone and in fexsoaimd 
many of the parents canieio the school. 

Third Party Evaluator ?s Ebmments: 

This program should !he highly commended for 
obvious success in modifying the behavior of sewal 
extremely disturbed. TMRi^children. The project staff ilisiEs 
demonstrated an outstanding, ability to pinpoint imi 
describe in terms that rnsake these behaviors read%;Laj:oasffii-- 
ble to measurement ijKocedures. They have aiiso ^r^' 
carefiiiily defined their iis^siHrient intervention::^ 
were..-able to .Ibcameiiiit:; i^Mie impact in all cajSESv .-AmoAer 
outstanding featuneifijMtii^rogram was the staBiutillzation 
of evaluation infonmati^njtio aid them in decision makingiin 
assigning the various. teatment programs throughout the 
duration of the project.-Qh' the basis of the data preseatied;. 
there can be no question^as to their successfuhachievmeTit! 
of the first objective. . 

The second objective-lhowever, was not achieved.;^A:s>a^ 
result of the staffs initiali interaction with the^imiatsd^^^ 
was determined fairly; :eainly in the program H that tfife 
objective could not bei^acKeved and an alternative "gemdl 
counseling" approachw^asiutilized. This change of strail2?ges 
was not subsequentlyifdilowed by a generation of,^.i^^ 
objectives for this alternate approach; therefore, iit;'.is 
virtually impossible to :raake statements concerningr;iie 
success of this approach^except on a subjective basis:.JIIie:: 
project director has indicated that the parents may :no.w be 
able to accept a more^structured training program.lfflow- 
ever, we should be quick to point out that any subsequent 
attempts at parent training should include a new set of 
objectives and measurement strategies. 

There have been other attempts at training parents in 
behavior modification techniques conducted by Title VI 
projects, which have been highly successful. It is suggested 
that the project director examine some of these other 

approaches before attempting another parent training pro- 
gram. 

Again, the project should be highly commended for its 
extremely effective procedures in achieveing the first 
objective. It is certainly hoped that this quality of, 
.educational; program can continue and be incorporated in 
all prograrris throughout the Shangri-La School. 



